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Tue lives which have been devoted most assiduously and suc- 
cessfully to the intellectual pursuits of science, are seldom those 
which are most fertile in incident, or which afford the best 
subject-matter for the biographer. Were it otherwise, that of 
Newton, whose high destiny it was to unravel the mechanism of 
the universe, and who contributed so largely to the advancement 
of natural knowledge, would be one of the most interesting and 
instructive that ever was written. Yet the biography of Newton 
is little else than a general history of the progress of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences during the age in which he lived. 
Exclusive of his scientific discoveries, his life presents very few 
incidents of peculiar interest, or from which we may derive any 
lessons of practical wisdom. ‘Thirty years of it, after the age of 
boyhood, he passed in the retirement of a college, closely en- 
gaged in profound studies, and having very little commerce with 
the world. For a short time he occupied a seat in Parliament, 
where he made no conspicuous figure; and though he afterwards 
held the office of Master of the Mint, yet he neither took an active 
part in public affairs, nor connected himself in any way with the 
political history of his country. The latter part of it—and it was 
prolonged to the full term of human existence—differed in no re- 
spect from that of thousands of ordinary men, in affluent circum- 
stances, of a literary turn, and quietly going through a specified 
routine of official duty. Accordingly, it is not from anecdotes re- 
lating to his domestic life, but in the study of those immortal works 
which he has left behind him, that we can discover his superiority 
over other men, or learn the vast extent of the obligation which 
the world owes to his genius. 

Nevertheless, curiosity will not rest satisfied without some mi- 
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nute information respecting the habits and private life of a man 
whose name occupies so large a space in the annals of scientific 
discovery. The Marquis de l’Hospital used to inquire of the 
Englishmen who visited him, whether Newton ate, drank, and 
slept like other men. It happens, in the present case, that the 
materials for satisfying such curiosity are neither scanty, nor of 
doubtful authority. Newton made all his great conquests in 
science before he arrived at the meridian of life. Consequently, 
he became an object of general attention, and homage was paid 
to his genius from all quarters, while the friends and associates of 
his youth were still alive, and the particulars of his early years 
fresh in their memories. Many anecdotes connected with this 

eriod of his life, and received from his own mouth, were detailed 

y his friend Dr. Pemberton, in the preface to his excellent View 
of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophy; Mr. Conduit, the husband of 
his niece, who lived long in his family, and acted as his official 
deputy in his old age, collected such as appeared to him worth 
recording, and transmitted them to Fontenelle, who interwove 
them in his admirable Eloge. From these materials, which were 
increased by some additional details published by Mr. ‘Turnor, 
in his Collections for the History of the Town and Soke of 
Grantham, most of the memoirs of Newton, which have appeared 
in the Encyclopedias, or been prefixed to various collections of 
his works, have been composed. The subject appeared to afford 
no room for novelty; but it has lately acquired a new interest in 
consequence of the appearance of the works announced at the 
head of this article, the authors of which both occupy a distin- 
guished place among the successful promoters of those sciences 
over which the genius of Newton shed so refulgent a lustre. 

M. Biot’s memoir of Newton in the Biographie Universelle, 
forms one of the not least distinguished among-the many ad- 
mitable articles of that invaluable biographical repository. Like 
all the other productions of this excellent and engaging writer, it 
displays consummate ability; and as the subject could not fail to 
be popular in this country, it was translated into English, and 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
as one of their Tracts, in which shape it has, we believe, obtained 
a very wide circulation. M. Biot did not pretend to have derived 
information from many new sources; nevertheless he was the first 
to make public one very affecting incident in the life of Newton, 
which was received with surprise, and has given occasion to much 
subsequent discussion. This related to an illness with which 
Newton was at one period of his life afflicted, and which appears 
to have had the effect of producing a temporary aberration of in- 
tellect, Sir D. Brewster, on the other hand, in preparing his 
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more recent Life of Newton, had access to documents beyond the 
‘reach of foreigners. The records of the University of which 
Newton was so long a member, as well as collections of unpub- 
lished correspondence in the hands of private individuals, were at 
his service; yet such had been the industry of former gleaners, 
that with all these advantages, the work is far more remarkable 
for the manner in which the ingenious author has contrived to 
mix up his own idiosyncrasies with the narration, than for the 
number or the importance of the new facts he has brought to light. 

In going over the same ground and discussing the same sub- 
jects, Sir D. Brewster has frequently found occasion to animadvert 
on the work of Biot. It is to be regretted that on such occasions 
he has not always confined himself to legitimate criticism, and that 
he should have descended, not unfrequently, to a species of personal 
attack which seldom fails to injure the cause it is intended to support. 
Some of the remarks of the French biographer have been repre- 
sented by him as injurious to the memory of Newton, and even 
as having a tendency to throw discredit on the truths of revealed 
religion, ‘To these charges M. Biot has recently given a formal, 
and, we think, a very satisfactory answer in the three numbers we 
have quoted of the Journal des Savans ; but as this periodical is 
not extensively circulated in this country, while the charges and 
insinuations which it repels are in the hands of every one, we 
think it peculiarly incumbent on us, as foreign reviewers, to set 
the illustrious foreigner right in the eyes of our countrymen, and 
to contribute what is in our power to make his defence as widely 
known as the accusations brought against him. 

At the commencement of his remarks on that part of Sir D. 
Brewster’s work in which he gives an account of Newton’s op- 
tical discoveries, M. Biot has pointed out a mistake into which 
Sir D. Brewster has fallen, in his relation of one of Newton's 
experiments, and which, considering the great attention he has 
bestowed on this branch of science, as well as the precise man- 
ner in which the experiment has been related, is not a little 
remarkable, and tends to give rather an unfavourable impression 
of his general accuracy. ‘The subject referred to is the composition 
of the solar spectrum, in the examination of which Sir D. Brewster 
has imputed to Newton the gross oversight of having neglected 
the effect produced by the apparent diameter of the sun, A very 
few words will render the subject intelligible. Conceive a beam 
of white light admitted through a small hole into a darkened 
chamber, to be composed of any number of homogeneous rays, 
each having its peculiar colour and degree of refrangibility. Each 
of these rays, when separated by the prism, will form on the 
spectrum a circular image of the sun, the ceutre of which is fixed, 
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(being determined by the refrangibility of the light of that colour,) 
but of which the magnitude will depend on the angle at the hole 
subtended by the sun’s apparent diameter. Now if the diameters 
of these coloured circles exceed the distance between the centres 
of two adjacent ones, it is clear that the circles must overlap, and 
the two contiguous colours be partly blended together. But as 
the apparent diameter of the sun depends on the distance from 
which he is seen, it is easy to see that by diminishing that dis- 
tance, the diameters of the coloured circles may be so much in- 
creased, that several of them would interfere with one another, 
and partly cover the same spaces. In this case some of the co- 
lours would be confounded, and disappear from the middle of 
the spectrum. 


“‘ Had two other observers,” says Sir D. Brewster, “ one situated 
in Mercury, and the other in Jupiter, studied the prismatic spectrum 
of the sun by the same instruments, and with the same sagacity as 
Newton, it is demonstrable that they would have obtained very dif- 
ferent results. On account of the apparent magnitude of the sun in 
Mercury, the observer there would obtain a spectrum entirely without 
green, having red, orange, and yellow at one end, the white in the middle, 
and terminated at the other end with blue and violet. The observer in 
Jupiter would, on the contrary, have obtained a spectrum in which the 
colours were much more condensed.”—p. 63. 

Again, 

** Had Newton examined his spectrum under the very same circum- 
stances in winter and in summer, he would have found the analysis of 
the beam more complete in summer, on account of the diminution of 
the sun’s diameter; and, therefore, we are entitled to say that neither 
the number nor the extent of the coloured spaces, as given by Newton, 


are those which belong to homogeneous and uncompounded light.” 
p- 63, 64. 


All this is very true, and exceedingly ingenious; but Newton 
fell into no such error as that which is here imputed to him. In 
order to avoid the overlapping of the colours, and to obtain a 
perfect spectrum, it is simply necessary to concentrate the cone 
of light by means of a convex lens, and to place the prism behind 
it. By this means, the diameters of the coloured circles may be 
diminished at pleasure; and the experiment is better performed 
in this way than it could be in Jupiter or Saturn; because, while 
the same effect is produced as if the sun’s diameter were dimi- 
nished, the intensity of the illumination is greater, by reason of 
the less distance of the sun. Now this is precisely what Newton 
did; and not satisfied with taking every possible precaution to 
obtain a perfect decomposition of the solar spectrum, he had re- 
course to that of the planet Venus, because, as he remarks in a 
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letter to Oldenburg, the rays of light coming from it are less 
inclined to one another than those which come from the opposite 
borders of the sun’s disk. So far, then, as concerns the refrangi- 
bility of light, the experiments of Newton were complete, and 
if there is any thing in the whole train of his investigation that 
can be regarded as a failure, it is, that he did not notice the dif- 
ferences that exist in the dispersive powers of prisms formed of 
different substances. 

M. Biot also justly observes, in reference to this subject, that 
Newton no where supposes the simple colours to be limited to seven, 
or any other definite number, as is commonly, but erroneously, 
imputed to him, even by Sir D. Brewster, as in the above ex- 
tract. On the contrary, when he has occasion to explain the 
constitution of the spectrum, he expressly recognizes an infinity 
of simple rays, gradually differing in colour and refrangibility. 
But having frequently occasion to specify the different parts of 
the spectrum, he establishes, merely for the sake of rendering the 
description more clear, seven divisions, as containing so many 
colours sensibly differing from each other. 

Notwithstanding these slips, the account which Sir D. Brew- 
ster has given of Newton’s experiments and discoveries on the 
subject of light is really deserving of high commendation. He 
has also added to its interest by including a rapid, but ex- 
tremely perspicuous sketch of the history of that branch of phy- 
sics before it fell into the hands of Newton, as well as of its 
progress since, and of the general theoretical bearing of the 
immense multitude of new facts that have more recently been 
disclosed, and with the discovery of which his own name is so 
intimately and honourably associated. The subject, indeed, 
could only be well handled by a master. In no part of Newton’s 
researches, not even in his most successful attempts to establish 
he laws of the solar system, and trace the complicated pheno- 
mena of gravitation, does his genius shine forth with a more bril- 
liant lustre, or are the peculiar qualities of his mind, cautiousness, 
accuracy, boldness and originality, perceived to greater advantage. 
Though experimental philosophy was yet only in its infancy, the 
Optics furnishes one of the finest and most instructive examples of 
inductive research, which the history of physical science presents 
to our consideration. 

By those who have satisfied themselves with only a general 
view of the history of science, Newton is chiefly regarded as the 
discoverer of the law of gravity, and the founder of physical 
astronomy. It is on his astronomical discoveries at least that his 
popular fame chiefly rests; yet Sir D. Brewster has discussed his 
researches in this department with far greater brevity than the 
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Optics, and not in the same masterly manner. The principal 
results which Newton obtained are indeed enumerated; but we 
are not sufficiently informed either of the difficulties he had to 
encounter, of the manner in which he contrived to overcome or 
elude them, or of the intluence which his labours had on the sub- 
sequent discoveries connected with the constitution of the world, 
hen we reflect on the very imperfect state of the infinitesimal 
calculus, at the time of the publication of the Principia, the 
number of splendid consequences at which Newton arrived 
ia that immortal production cannot be contemplated without 
astonishment. With a genius that seemed to crush interposing 
obstacles, Newton reached his ends with very inadequate instru- 
ments of investigation. He attached the theory of the figures of 
the planets, demonstrated the ratio of the equatorial to the polar 
diameter of the earth; showed the cause of the tides, and assigned 
the relative action of the sun and moon in their production ; 
determined the masses of the sun and such of the planets as are 
accompanied with satellites; sketched out the lunar theory, and 
computed some of the principal inequalities in the motion of our 
satellite; explained the cause of the precession of the equinoxes ; 
and gave a method of computing the eccentric orbits of the comets. 
“¢ ‘These great discoveries,” says Laplace, ‘“ presented with much 
elegance, assure to the Principia a pre-eminence above all the 
productions of the human mind.”* Nevertheless, and it is a very 
remarkable fact in the history of science, this work, which has since 
been so much admired by those who understood it, and so much 
lauded and spoken of by many who understood it not, and which 
was destined to accomplish so great a revolution in Natural Phi- 
losophy, for a long time attracted very little notice from the first 
mathematicians in Europe, Leibnitz himself misapprehended 
the principle of gravitation; Huygens never admitted its exist- 
ence among the elementary particles of matter; John Bernoulli 
was too strongly prejudiced against Newton, in consequence of 
the quarrel with Leibnitz, to judge of the work with impartiality ; 
and it was not till the important questions connected with the 
mutual perturbations of the planets began to occupy the atten- 
tion of Euler, Clairaut, and D’ Alembert, that the theory of 
Newton acquired a firm footing on the continent. Newton sur- 
vived his great work forty years, and at the time of his death, 
according to a remark of Voltaire, the Principia had not twenty 
readers out of England, ‘This may be accounted for, partly by 
the very limited diffusion of mathematical knowledge at that 
tame, and partly by the adoption of the synthetic method of de- 


* Exposition du Systeme du Monde, p. 419. 
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monstration, which renders the perusal of the work a difficult and 
unnecessarily laborious task, even to those who have made con- 
siderable advances in mathematical learning. It may appear a 
paradoxical assertion, but we doubt not it is a true one, that the 
number of its readers, out of England, is not greater at the 
present time. A few mathematicians of the first order, men, for 
example, like Laplace and Biot, will continue to study it, espe- 
cially in reference to its connexion with the history of science; 
but with the great mass of geometers, even in our own country, 
it is a work laid on the shelf; and for this very good reason, that 
methods, infinitely more simple and comprehensive, have been 
devised of demonstrating the same results. In the progress of 
analysis, the solution of whole classes of problems has been fre- 
quently comprehended im a single formula; and difficulties which, 
according to Newton’s methods, could only be vanquished indi- 
vidually by a special and often laborious exercise of the under- 
standing, now easily give way to general methods and systematic 
rules. 

Having concluded his brief account of the Principia, Sir D. 
Brewster proceeds to enumerate the discoveries of Newton’ in 
pure mathematics, A large portion of this division of his subject 
is taken up with the famous controversy with Leibnitz respecting 
the invention of the infinitesimal analysis—a controversy which 
was carried on with a bitterness of feeling on both sides, that at 
this distance of time can only excite pain. In the account which 
he has given of this unfortunate and protracted quarrel, Sir D. 
Brewster appears to have been animated by the spirit of a zealous 
partisan, and to have regarded it in the same light in which it was 
viewed by some of the most active and least discreet of Newton’s 
friends, namely, as a systematic attempt on the part of the conti- 
nental mathematicians to insult England in the person of her 
greatest philosopher. It is not without reason that Biot com- 
plains, that 
“ though it cannot be said that he (Sir D. Brewster) represents Leib- 
nitz exactly as having taken the differential calculus from Newton, yet 
the series of inventions of these two great men, and their communication 
by letter, are related so artfully, the characters of their methods are re- 
presented as being so analogous, the differences in their analytical pro- 
cesses as so trifling, and the irritation of the one as so keen, compared 
’ with the forbearance of the other, that all the wrongs, all the injustice, 
appear to have sprung from Leibnitz, if, indeed’, his conduct does not 
deserve even greater reproach.” —Journal des Savans, Mai, 1832, p. 266. 


It is not necessary, in order to come to a right conclusion, to 
enter into many details respecting this long and angry controversy. 
The documents that are really essential in order to place the ques- 
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tion on its right footing may be discussed within a small com- 
pass, and are in fact contained in four letters that passed between 
Newton and Leibnitz, through the medium of Oldenburg, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and which are published in the 
Commercium Epistolicum. All the subsequent proceedings that 
took place from the publication of Newton’s Optics in 1704, 
when the quarrel began, till the death of Leibnitz m 1716, when 
it terminated, though they throw some light on the literary history 
of that age, may be flung aside without detriment to the question 
at issue. 

The first is a letter from Newton, addressed to Oldenburg for 
the purpose of being transmitted to Leibnitz, and is dated June 23, 
1676. ‘This contains the binomial theorem, and some results 
found by Newton relative to series, but gives no hint whatever of 
any peculiar method by which these results had been obtained. 
Newton merely states that he was in possession of a method, by 
the aid of which, when the series were given, he could find the 
quadratures of the curves whence they were derived, as well as 
the volumes aud centres of gravity of the solids engendered by 
their revolution. Leibnitz replied to this letter by another, which 
bears the date of the 27th of the following August; and after 
remarking that all the objects mentioned in Newton’s letter could 
be effected by a method already published by Mercator, he adds, 
that he himself, in the investigation of similar problems, employed 
a different method, which consisted in the decomposition of the 
given curve into its elements, and in the subsequent transformation 
of these infinitely small elements into other equivalents. He then 
gives some examples of the application of his method, and adds, 
that with regard to those questions, in the solution of which it is 
necessary to pass from the tangent to the curve, he had already 
solved many of them by a direct analysis ; ; and instances one, which, 
though it had appeared of great difficulty to Descartes and Beaune, 
neither of whom was able to find the solution, yielded to his me- 
thod on the first attempt.* 

A less specific statement than the above might have sufficed to 
show Newton that Leibnitz already closely touched upon a me- 
thod equivalent to that of fluxions, if, indeed, he was not actually 
in possession of it. Accordingly, as if anxious to establish the 
priority of his claim, he lost no time in addressing a second and 
very elaborate letter to Oldenburg, dated the 24th of October of 
the same year (1676), in which, after giving an account of the 
process by which he had been led to ‘the discovery of the series 
referred to in his former letter, he states, that he was in possession 


* Commercium Epistolicum, 2d ed, p. 141. 
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of two methods applicable to the problems involving the inverse 
method of tangents. But instead of frankly communicating these 
methods, he thought fit to conceal them in anagrams, or sentences 
of transposed characters, in order, doubtless, as Biot remarks, that 
he might have a proof of the priority of the invention in the hands 
of Leibnitz himself. It would appear that this letter, from some 
unexplained cause, did not come into the hands of Leibnitz till a 
considerable time after it was written, as his reply to it bears the 
date of the 21st of June in the following year 1677. In this se« 
cond reply, Leibnitz adopted the precise course which might be 
expected would be taken by a man perfectly conscious of the in- 
dependence of his discoveries. Laying aside all mystery and con- 
cealment whatever, he gave a frank, full, and explicit exposition 
of the differential calculus, with its algorithm, its rules, the me- 
thod of forming differential equations, and the application to ex- 
amples; employing, moreover, the identical notation which he 
had made use of in his first letter, or that of the previous year. 

The question to be considered is, not whether Newton or Leib- 
nitz was the first inventor,—because it is admitted that Newton 
was in possession of his method of fluxions so early as the year 
1669; but—whether Leibnitz borrowed his calculus from New- 
ton. To determine this question, it is obviously most essential 
to take into consideration the first letter of Leibnitz, that of the 
27th of August, 1676, which clearly proves him to have been in 
possession of his differential calculus before the famous letter of 
Newton was written, in which the method of fluxions was not 
indeed communicated (being locked up in anagrams which no 
one ever pretended were deciphered), but, according to Sir D. 
Brewster, “ so fully described, that Leibnitz could scarcely fail 
to discover that Newton possessed the secret of which geometers 
had been so long in quest.” (p. 197.) Now it is a most extraor- 
dinary fact, that this very important letter has not been once men- 
tioned, or its existence so much as alluded to by Sir D. Brewster. 
“ Heaven defend us,” exclaims Biot, “‘ from supposing there was 
an intention of infidelity in this omission, but it was inevitably 
necessary that we should repair it, on account of the importance 
of the omitted document.”—Journal des Savans, Mai, 1832, p. 
267. 

Even from the brief account which we have been able to give 
of the early communications between Newton and Leibnitz, it will 
be readily perceived that their intercourse was at first of the most 
friendly nature, though marked on Newton’s side by some traces 
of suspicion. Had any dispute arisen at this time about their 
respective claims .to the invention, it would, in all probability, 
have been settled amicably and satisfactorily. Unfortunately, it 
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sprung up thirty years later, when the different steps by which 
the inventors had been led to their discoveries were in a great 
measure forgotten, and when Newton and Leibnitz themselves 
could only appeal to the correspondence we have quoted for facts 
respecting which, at the time of the discovery, there could have 
been no dispute. Leibnitz, conscious of his own rights, appealed 
against the attacks that began to be levelled at his good faith to 
the Royal Society, which was presided over by Newton, and 
which contained many members who had taken up the matter as 
a national, or even a personal quarrel. The committee appointed 
to enamine into the circumstances acted, we must admit, with 
the most scrupulous impartiality, so far as regarded the collection 
and publication of documentary evidence; but in their report, 
by insinuating that Leibnitz might have taken advantage of the 
previous discoveries of Newton, they seemed to leave it doubtful 
if he had not actually done so. By the decision of posterity, the 
originality and independence of Leibnitz’s discoveries have been 
fully allowed. ‘The subject might here, then, be allowed to drop, 
for although the biographer of Newton must needs give an ac- 
count of those lamentable dissensions, he is not called upon to 
revive them, or to renew exploded calumnies, which, first uttered 
in a moment of irritation, were better consigned to oblivion. Sir 
D. Brewster has not, however, viewed the subject in this light; 
and in his one-eyed zeal to promote the glory of Newton, or rather 
to justify Newton’s instigators in the controversy, he has not hesi- 
tated to east aspersions on the character of Leibnitz, which his 
conduct, violent as it sometimes was, certainly did not warrant. 
The following is his account of the breaking out of the quarrel :-— 


“‘ When Newton’s Optics appeared, in 1704, accompanied by his 
Treatise on the Quadrature of Curves, and his Enumeration of Lines of 
the Third Order, the Editor of the Leipzig Acts (whom Newton sup- 
posed to be Leibnitz himself) took occasion to review the first of these 
tracts. After giving an imperfect analysis of its contents, he compared 
the method of fluxions with the differential calculus, and in a sentence 
of some ambiguity,* he states that Newton employed fluxions in place of 
the differences of Leibnitz, and made use of them in his Principia in the 
same manner as Honoratus Fabri, in his Synopsis of Geometry, had sub- 
stituted progressive motion in place of the indivisibles of Cavaleri. As 
Fabri, therefore, was not the inventor of the method which is here re- 
ferred to, but borrowed it from Cavaleri, and only changed the mode of 
its expression, there can be no doubt that the artful insinuation con- 
tained in the above passage was intended to convey the impression that 


* Pro differentiis igitur Leibnitianis D, Newtonus adhibet, semperque adhibuit, flux- 
iones;... iisque tam in suis Principiis Nature Mathematicis, tum in aliis postea editis, 
eleganter est usus; quemadmodum et Honoratus Fabrius in sua Synopsi Geometrica mo- 
tuum que progressus Cavalleriane methodo substituit. 
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Newton had stole his method of fluxions from Leibnitz. The indirect 
character of this attack, in place of mitigating its severity, renders it 
doubly odious ; and we are persuaded that no candid reader can peruse 
the passage without a strong conviction that it justifies, to the fullest 
extent, the indignant feelings which it excited among the English phi- 
losophers.”—pp. 202, 203. 


So far from participating in this conviction, we feel persuaded, 
on the contrary, that no reader but one blinded by party preju- 
dice, would ever have dreamed of giving the words of the reviewer 
any such interpretation. We cannot, however, accuse Sir D, 
Brewster of being the discoverer of the “‘ artful insinuation” con- 
tained in the comparison above quoted ; he has only repeated the 
interpretation put on the passage in the Observations on the Com- 
mercium Epistolicum. But, unfortunately, he does not seem to 
think it necessary to listen to two sides of an argument, for he 
could not but know, though he has carefully kept it out of view, 
that Leibnitz, in a letter to the Abbé Conti, pointedly declares 
the interpretation given by the friends of Newton to be the malig- 
nant interpretation of one who sought occasion to make mischief, 
—an interpretation which the author of the review seemed parti- 
cularly to have guarded against by the words “ adhibet, semperque 
adhibuit ;” and triumphantly appeals to the plain sense of the 
passage, to which no other meaning can justly be given thau that 
Newton had employed fluxions, not only after having seen the 
differences of Leibnitz, but even before. Newton, indeed, did not 
acquiesce in this explanation, and made some remarks on the 
original passage tending to justify the interpretation of his friends. 
Sir D. Brewster follows the same line of argument, and it is 
amusing to see how confideutly he assumes as incontestable facts 
that the review was written by Leibnitz, and that the interpreta- 
tion which he has adopted is the correct one, “ If it would 
have been criminal to charge Leibnitz with plagiarism, what must 
we think of those who dared to charge Newton with borrowing 
his fluxions from Leibnitz? This odious accusation was made by 
Leibnitz himself, aud by Bernoulli, and we have seen that the 
former repeated it again and again, as if his own good name rested 
on the destruction of that of his rival,’—p. 217, 

The revival of charges originally brought forward in the heat of 
controversy, and supported by such feeble evidence, is in exceed- 
ingly bad taste. ‘Transcendent as was the genius of Newton, and 
justly as England glories in him as the first of her sons, Leibnitz 
was in every respect a rival worthy of him, Few men have 
ranged over a more extensive domain. His vast genius, seconded 
by a memory of extraordinary tenacity, had rendered itself master 
of almost every department of human knowledge, In general lite- 
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rature, history, poetry, jurisprudence, physics, metaphysics, theo- 
logy, he was one of the most illustrious writers of his age; and 
with regard to the particular province in which the controversy 
we have been considering arose, he was at least the undisputed 
inventor of the algorithm ‘and notation which have been universally 
adopted, and to ‘which the infinitesimal analysis is principally in- 
debted for its progress, Genius and talents, we admit, are no 
excuse for injustice, but after all, to what do the charges brought 
against him:amount? ‘There are two only which have assumed a 
tangible shape. One is, that ‘‘ he was the first who dared to 
breathe the charge of plagiarism against Newton.” This, we have 
seen, rests at best on a strained interpretation of a passage which it 
is not certain that Leibnitz ever wrote. The other is, that he 
“‘ calumniated that great man (Newton) in his correspondence 
with the Princess of Wales, by whom he was respected and be- 
loved.” ‘The calumny, it seems, consisted in his representing the 
philosophy of Newton as tending to materialism, and therefore 
dangerous to religion. In all accusations of this sort it is the 
motive that inflicts the sting; and it is not affirmed that Leibnitz’s 
representations did not proceed from his serious conviction. 
Others, at that time, took the same view of Newton’s argument ; 
and theological tolerance was not one of the virtues of the age. 
But if such failings, deplorable we admit, must necessarily be 
dragged to light, at all events the balance ought to be held evenly 
between the two parties. Newton’s own conduct in the affair 
does not appear to advantage. “‘ He went so far,” says Biot, “ as 
to affirm that Leibnitz had deprived him of the differential calcu- 
lus, and then, that this calculus was identical with Barrow’s me- 
thod of tangents.” In the first and second editions of the Prin- 
cipia, he had inserted a Scholium, in which he generously but 
justly acknowledges the independent rights of Leibnitz to the dif- 
ferential calculus. Afterwards, irritated perhaps by the violence 
of Leibnitz and Bernoulli, he gave out that the paragraph was 
solely intended to assert his claim to priority; and in the third 
edition he had the weakness to suppress it altogether. Nay, 
more: after the death of his rival, when all feelings of animosity 
might be supposed to have ceased, he published two new letters 
of Leibnitz, accompanied with a bitter refutation, which he had 
indeed written before that event, but shown only to his friends. 
These proceedings, surely, do not form part of the conduct which 
Sir D. Brewster describes as having been “ at all times dignified 
and just.” Unfortunately, the world does not now require to be 
told that the possession of the greatest genius and the loftiest in- 
tellect does not necessarily imply the absence of those petty passions 
which agitate and prey on the weakest minds. 
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In entering on the subject of that illness which terminated 
Newton’s scientific career, we feel that we are approaching a 
question which, by reason of the extraordinary manner in which it 
has been treated, has become one of great delicacy. We shall 
state the principal facts as briefly as possible. 

M. Biot, in his article in the Biographie Universelle, published 
the following note, which had been discovered among the manu- 
scripts of the celebrated Huygens, deposited in the library at 
Leyden. 

“On the 29th of May, 1694, M. Colin, a Scotsman, informed me 
that, eighteen months ago, the illustrious geometer, Isaac Newton, had 
become insane, either in consequence of his too intense application to 
his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost by fire his chemical 
laboratory and several manuscripts. When he came to the Archbishop 
of Cambridge,* he made some observations which indicated an alienation 
of mind. He was immediately taken care of by his friends, who confined 
him to his house and — remedies, by means of which he had now 
so far recovered his health that he began to understand the Principia.” 


Although the accident of the fire, mentioned in this relation, had 
often been noticed, yet no such effect as ishere stated was ever 
hinted at, or suspected by any of Newton’s former biographers. 
Biot seems accordingly to have been greatly struck with the rela- 
tion, and in his remarks connected it with the extraordinary and 
hitherto unaccounted-for fact, that Newton, who displayed such 
transcendant powers in early youth, accomplished nothing for 
science during the long evening of his life, and from the time of 
the publication of the Principia, continued during forty years a 
mere spectator of the developement of those great truths which 
his genius had revealed to mankind. He supposes, in short, that 
the mind of Newton never entirely recovered the shock it 
sustained at that period. ‘This is perhaps laying an unwarrant- 
able stress on the passage, even supposing it to contain an exact 
account of what actually occurred; and an explanation of New- 
ton’s discontinuance of mathematical studies may be found in the 
interruptions arising from the duties of the official situation which 
he held, and more especially in a constitutional languor, which, 
gathering force with advancing years, indisposed him to severe 
mental exertion, without its being necessary to suppose that his 
mind was exhausted by study, or destroyed by disease. However 
this may be, the relation given to Huygens was certainly worth 
inquiring into, and Sir D. Brewster accordingly professes to 
have taken great pains to investigate fully the nature and extent 


* The words of the original are “ cum ad Archiepiscopum Cantabrigiensem venisset.” 
As Newton frequently resided in London at that time, it is not improbable that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is the person meant. 
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of the alleged malady, But with a perverted ingenuity which in- 
variably leads him to discover evil motives even in the simple 
statement of opinions differing from his own, he has surrounded 
the question with circumstances entirely foreign to it; and instead 
of a dispassionate and philosophic inquiry into the facts, he has 
treated the whole relation as a calumny on the memory of New- 
ton, and an impious attempt to deprive the Christian religion of 
Newton’s high testimony in its favour. Entertaining these feelings, 
his arguments are of course all on one side; but fortunately, he 
has had industry enough to collect, and candour enough to pro- 
duce, a sufficient number of documents to enable the reader 
to form an opinion for himself. 

The first document produced by Sir D. Brewster, and one 
on which he lays great stress, is an extract fromm a matuscript 
journal of Mr. Abraham de la Pryme, who was a student at 
Cambridge while Newton was a fellow of Trinity college. It is 
as follows: 


“ 1692, February 3d. What I heard to-day I must relate. There 
is one Mr. Newton, (whom I have very oft seen,) Fellow of Trinity 
college, that is mighty famous for his learning, being a most excellent 
mathematician, philosopher, divine, &c. He has been Fellow of the 
Royal Society these many yeats ; ahd amongst other very learned books 
and tracts he’s written one upon the mathematical principles of philo- 
sophy, which has got him a mighty name, he having received, especially 
from Scotland, abundance of congratulatory letters for the same; but of 
ail the books that he ever wrote, there was one of colours and light, esta- 
blished upon thousands of experiments which he had been twenty years of 
making, and which had cost him many hundred of pounds. This book, 
which he valued so much, and which was so much talked of, had the ill 
luck to perish, and be utterly lost, just when the learned author was 
almost at putting a conclusion at the same, after this manner: In a 


winter's morning, leaving it amongst his other — on his study table 


whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which he had unfortunately left 
burning there too, catched hold by some means of other papers, and they 
fired the aforesaid book, and utterly consumed it and several other valu- 
able writings; and, which is most wonderful, did no further mischief. 
But when Mr. Newton came from chapel, and had seen what was done, 
every one thought he would have run mad, he was so troubled thereat, 
that he was not himself for a month after.”—Brewster, pp. 228, 229. 


This account agrees sufficiently with that of Huygens in its 
general features, but in order to ascertain if they both allude to 
the same fact, it is necessary to examine whether they agree in 
referring it to the same date. The entry in Pryme’s Journal is 
Feb. 3d, 1692; and, consequently, from the expression he was 
not himself for a month after, the occurrence of the accident by 
which Newton lost his papers, could not be dater than the begin- 
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ning of the year 1692, though it might have been some months 
earlier. But according to the relation communicated by Huy- 
gens, it must have occurred about eighteen months previous to 
the 20th of May, 1694, that is to say, about the month of No- 
vember, or towards the end of the year 1692. There is conse 
quently an apparent discrepancy in the two dates, on which 
Sir D. Brewster founds an argument to prove that the account 
given to Huygens must have been entirely groundless. But in 
bringing forward this argument, Sir D. Brewster has, with sin- 
gular inadvertence, overlooked the difference of the calendar 
employed at that time in England and on the continent. Pre. 
vious to the reformation of the calendar in 175@, the legal year 
in England commenced at Lady-day, or the 25th of March, and 
it was the usual practice to date the year from that epoch; ac- 
cordingly, an event happening between the Ist of January and the 
25th of March was dated a whole year earfier in England than 
on the continent, the intervening period being counted as be- 
* lohging to the past year. It was not unusual, indeed, particu- 

larly in foreign correspondence or in important documents, to 
mark the year both ways; but it would be singular if Mr. Pryme, 
in a private diary, and using only the single date, had not fol- 
lowed the usual and prevalent mode. Here the single date 1692 
in Pryme’s journal, ought, undoubtedly, to be read 1692-3; that 
is to say, 1692 according to the custom which then prevailed in 
England, but 1693 according to the calendar now in use, and 
which was at that time used on the continent; and as the acci- 
dent which he relates must have happened before the beginning 
of that year, his accoutit, in respect of date at least, agrees per- 
fectly with that of Huygens. 

Had there existed no other documents than the two which we 
have now quoted, tending to throw light on this melancholy pas- 
sage in the life of Newton, the relation given to Huygens might 
have passed for an exaggerated statement of some trivial or tem- 
porary bodily disorder. On a careful examination, however, of 
the history of that period of Newton’s life, circumstances have 
been discovered which go far to confirm that relation. It states 
that Newton was only beginning to understand the ‘“ Principia” 
eighteen months after the occurrence of the misfortune; the ill- 
ness must therefore have continued at least eighteen months; if 
then, it can be discovered how Newton was employed during this 
interval, we shall be better enabled to judge of the probability of 
the statement. 


“ Now,” says Sir David Brewster, “it is a most important circum- 
stance, which M. Biot ought to have known, that in the very middle of 
this period, Newton wrote his four celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley on 
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the Existence of a Deity,—letters which evince a power of thought and 
a serenity of mind absolutely incompatible even with the slightest ob- 
scuration of his faculties. No man can peruse these letters without the 
conviction that their author then possessed the full vigour of his reason, 
and was capable of understanding the most profound part of his writ- 
ings. The first of these letters was written on the 10th of December, 
1692, the second on the 17th January, 1693, the third on the 25th 
February, and the fourth on the 11th February, 1693. His mind was 
therefore, strong and vigorous on these four occasions ; and as the let- 
ters were written at the express request of Dr. Bentley, who had been 
appointed to deliver the lecture, founded by Mr. Boyle, for vindicating 
the fundamental principles of natural and revealed religion, we must 
consider such a request as showing his opinion of the strength and fresh- 
ness of his friend’s mental powers.” — Brewster, p. 230. 

In the above extract, Sir D. Brewster, fixing the epoch ac- 
cording to the relation of Pryme, and deceived by the mistake 
into which he has fallen with regard to the calendar, assumes that 
the malady existed from the beginning instead of the end of the 
year 1692. This mistake considerably affects the argument. The 
first letter is dated the 10th of December, 1692, consequently it 
must haye been composed before that date. But the destruction 
of the papers must be referred, as we have seen, according to 
Pryme’s memorandum, to the same December, though we cannot 
fix on the day; and, according to the relation given to Huygens 
by Colin, (if the phrase “ eighteen months ago” is to be inter- 
preted literally) to the 20th of the preceding November. It is 
obvious, however, that neither of the accounts was intended to 
give the exact date of the occurrence; we may, therefore, without — 
any straining, suppose that it happened after the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and on this very reasonable supposition the argument drawn 
from the first letter falls entirely to the ground. The second letter 
is originally dated Jan. 17th, 1692-3; the third, Feb. 25th, 
1692-3, and the fourth, Feb. 11th, 1693 only. But as this Jast 
bears internal evidence of having been written after the others, 
there can be no doubt that the single date, 1693, was used 
in the ordinary sense, and that the year designated is 1694, ac- 
cording to our present mode of reckoning. ‘This explanation 
clears up the difficulty respecting the order of the dates of these 
celebrated letters; and the fourth, instead of having an earlier 
date than the third, appears to have been written a whole year 
later, or about fourteen months after the accident, when Newton’s 
convalescence may be supposed to have been considerably ad- 
vanced. ‘Thus the second and third letters only fall properly 
within the period when, according to the relation of Colin, New- 
ton was suffering the greatest of human misfortunes. 

Now, with respect to the evidence which these letters furnish 
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of Newton’s uninterrupted sanity, M. Biot justly remarks that 
the first letter is the principal one, or rather the only one of any 
importance; the three others merely containing corrections or 
explanations of the arguments employed in the first. But instead 
of being “ absolutely incompatible with the slightest obscura- 
tion of his mental powers” we can really see no inconsistency 
in supposing Newton to be capable of even a higher effort, 
although suffering under the calamity with which he is described 
as having been afflicted. Into the merits of the theological argu- 
ment they support, it is unnecessary to enter. Allowing them to 
possess all the excellence that has been ascribed to them by Sir 
David Brewster, they are still far from affording any satisfactory 
proof of undisturbed tranquillity of mind. ‘The following reflec- 
tions of M. Biot put this in a strong light. 


“ Newton might even then meditate on the Deity, and express him- 
self with elevation on that sublime subject, and yet the greatness and force 
of his thoughts not be sufficient to invalidate the testimony of positive 
documents as to the temporary aberration of his reason. Such is the 
frightful condition of man. Genius and madness may exist in his mind 
side by side and simultaneously. Pascal, having once suffered a great 
physical terror, from that time imagined that he beheld a gulf yawning 
beside him. His mind, disturbed and terrified, presented him with 
ascetic visions, the incoherent details of which he fixed in writing. He 
concealed these pious scraps in his garments, carried them about with 
him, and preserved them till his dying day; and in this state of mind 
wrote his profound Thoughts on God, on the world, and on man, show- 
ing an infinitely judicious and acute observation and appreciation of 
human societies, and of the artificial conditions by which they are united. 
And, what completes our astonishment, the expression of these Thoughts 
is admirable for the force, the grandeur, and concision of the style. Yet 
he himself attached not the slightest value to them. After having writ- 
ten down on some loose leaf, at the moment of inspiration, the idea pre- 
sent in his mind, he threw the paper aside as useless, so that it was only 
in consequence of the scrupulous respect which his memory inspired that 
those fragments which we possess were preserved. The letters of New- 
ton to Bentley are not of this order of philosophy, &c.”—Journal des 
Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 333. 


Besides the letters to Bentley, Sir D. Brewster cites also a 
correspondence with Dr, Wallis as affording facts which “ stand 
in direct contradiction to the statement recorded by Huygens.” 
There are two letters to Dr. Wallis, the first dated the 27th Au- 
gust, and the second the 17th September; and likewise a paper 
containing some observations on halos, dated the 16th June, all 
in the year 1692. But all thesg dates are anterior to December, 
1692, the epoch of the accident according to the account of Huy- 
gens and Pryme. This correspondence, therefore, does not touch 
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the question in any way ; and it is unnecessary to add, that it has 
only been adduced through the mistake into which Sir D. Brew- 
ster has inadvertently fallen in respect of the calendar. 

Such are the documents that have been brought forward to dis- 
prove the relation given to Huygens. We shall now briefly no- 
tice a few others having an opposite tendency, and which seem 
to leave no doubt whatever of Newton’s temporary insanity. 
With regard to the exact amount of the affliction, or the perma- 
vient effect it produced on his mind, it would now be in vain to 
look for direct testimony. ‘The following letter is addressed to 
Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty :-— 

* Sept. 13, 1693. 

“* Sir,—Some time after Mr. Millington had delivered your message, 
he pressed me to see you the next time I went to London. I was 
averse ; but upon his pressing consented, before I considered what I 
did, for I am extremely troubled at the embroilment I am in, and have 
neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my former consis- 
tency of mind. I never designed to get any thing by your interest, nor 
by King James’s favour, but am now sensible I must withdraw from 
your acquaintance, and see neither you nor the rest of my friends any 
more, if I may but leave them quietly. I beg your pardon for saying | 
would see you again, and rest your most humble and most obedient 
servant, Is. Newron.’—Brewster, p. 232. 


The astonishment which Mr. Pepys felt on receiving this sin- 
ular and incoherent epistle may easily be conceived. ‘Thinking 
Hewien had gone mad, and not knowing well what reply to make, 
he wrote to the Mr. Millington named in the letter, then residing 
in Magdalen College, to inquire into Newton’s health, “ but the 
inquiry having been made in a vague manner, an answer equally 
vague was returned.” Mr. Pepys, however, did not rest satis- 
fied, and wrote a second letter to Mr. Millington in more expli- 
cit terms, which produced a reply from which we quote the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


‘* | was, I must confess, very much surprised at the inquiry you were 
pleased to make by your nephew about the message that Mr. Newton 
made the ground of his letter to you, for I was very sure I never either 
received from you or delivered to him any such ; and therefore I went im- 
mediately to wayt upon him, with a design to discourse him about the 
matter, but he was out of town, and since I have not seen him, till upon 
the 28th I met him at Huntingdon, where, upon his own accord, and 
before I had time to ask him any question, he told me that he had writt 
to you a very odd letter, at which he was much concerned ; added, that it 
was in a distemper that much seized his head, and that kept him awake 
for above five nights together, whiclr upon occasion he desired I would 
represent to you, and beg your pardon, he being very much ashamed he 
should be so rude to a person for whom he hath so great an honour. He 
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is now very well, and, though I fear he is under some small degree of 
melancholy, yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath at all 
touched his understanding, and I hope never will.” —Brewster, pp. 234, 
235. 

Although Sir D. Brewster says that Mr. Pepys was perfectly 
satisfied with this explanation, most of our readers, we think, will 
be inclined to draw from it a conclusion totally opposite to that 
which he wishes to establish. One fact is put beyond all doubt, 
namely, that about the middle of September, 1693, that is to say, 
about nine months after the date of the accident by which his pa- 
pers were destroyed, Newton was suffering severe bodily indispo- 
sition; that it produced great depression of spirits and nervous 
irritability, and that he entertained fancies which could have no 
other origin than in a distempered imagination. He mentions, | in 
his letter to Pepys, that he had not enjoyed his “ former consis- 
tency of mind for a twelvemonth.” ‘This expression, taken lite- 
rally in regard to time, would fix the commencement of the dis- 
ease at an earlier date than that of the accident; but we are in- 
clined to lay very little stress on the exact determination of the 
date. It is perfectly obvious that neither the “ eighteen months 
ago” of Huygens, nor the expression “ he was not himself for a 
month after” of Pryme, nor the “ twelvemonth” of Newton, can 
be regarded as intended to fix precisely a particular period of 
time. Most probably the approaches of the disease were gradual, 
and the mental disturbance preceded by an uncertain period of 
physical derangement. 

The only other documents we shall quote are the well known 
letters to Locke, the first of which was written only three days 
after his letter to Pepys. 


“* Sir,—Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with 
women, and by other means, I was so much affected with it, as that 
when one told me you were sickly and would not live, I answered, ’twere 
better if you were dead. I desire you to forgive me this uncharitable- 
ness ; for 1 am now satisfied that what you have done is just, and I beg 
your pardon for my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for represent- 
ing that yon struck at the root of morality, in a principle you laid down in 
your book of ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, and that I 
took you for a Hobbist. I beg your pardon also for saying or thinking 
that there was a design to sell me an office, or to embroil me. I am 
your most humble and unfortunate servant, “ Is, Newron.” 

“* London, Sept. 16th, 1693.”—Brewster, p. 238. 

The reply of Locke (which we have not room to extract) is 
filled with expressions of the most affectionate regard for Newton, 
and characterised by the train of good feeling to ) which so melan- 
choly an announcement might be supposed to give rise, in a 
mind far above conceiving any offence, and only anxious about 
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the situation of his friend. Newton’s reply is conceived in the 
following terms :— 


“¢ Sir,—The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got an ill 
habit of sleeping ; and a distemper, which has this summer been epide- 
mical, put me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, L had 
not slept an hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five days to- 
gether not a wink. I remember I wrote to you, but what I said of your 
book I remember not. If you please to send me a transcript of that 
passage, I will give you an account of it if I can. I am your most 
humble servant, “ Is. NewTon. 

“* Cambridge, Oct. 5th, 1693.” 


** Enough,” exclaims M. Biot, ‘‘ and doubtless more than enough, 
to establish this point of literary history. There is not one of these do- 
cuments which does not agree in showing the unfortunate Newton, de- 
ptived of that sublime intelligence which had elevated him above other 
men, and suffering in his noblest part, the common afflictions of life. 
One would here wish to withdraw his regards, and to rest satisfied with 
meditating on so great an example of human weakness. But it is no 
longer permitted to us to retain our respectful reserve. A philosopher, 
whose opinion cannot be despised, has represented our silence as an 
offence against this noble genius, whom, however, our admiration has 
placed on a higher ground than his defence has done; and through a 
zeal, imprudent at least if not unjust, a countryman of Newton has 
stirred up afresh the recollection of his bodily afflictions, in order to 
draw from them a public title of religious accusation against ourselves, 
and especially against that illustrious individual, now in the grave, 
whom, nevertheless, he proclaims as the most worthy of Newton’s suc- 
cessors.’’ —Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 331. 


The nature of the accusation of which M. Biot here complains 
so justly, may be inferred from the following paragraph :— 

“« The celebrated Marquis de la Place viewed the illness of Newton in 
a light still more painful to his friends. He maintained that he never 
recovered the vigour of his intellect, and he was persuaded that Newton's 
theological inquiries did not commence till after that afflicting period of 
his life. He even commissioned Professor Gautier of Geneva to make 
inquiries on this subject during his visit to England, as if it concerned 
the interests of truth and justice to show that Newton became a Chris- 
tian anda theological writer only, after the decay of his strength and 
the eclipse of his reason.”-—Brewster, p. 227. 


It is curious to remark the strange inconsistency in the charge 
of anti-religious sentiments, and even of active hostility to religion, 
so wantonly preferred against Laplace in the above passage, and 
the high-toned indignation which Sir D. Brewster assumes when 
he represents Leibnitz as having insinuated a charge of plagiarism 
against Newton. The statement respecting the commission given 
to Gautier is simply answered by a denial of its truth; and as to 
the motive inferred, neither Laplace, nor any one acquainted with 
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the character of Newton, or the manners of the age, could for a 
moment entertain the absurdity of supposing that Newton had 


not been a sincere Christian all the days of his life. The reply 
of Biot is admirable :— 


“ If a mind of the order of Laplace’s could, in fact; have entertained 
such sentiments without making them known in his writings, theology 
and religion would have been little indebted to Dr. Brewster for having 
rendered them public; and, supposing the ardour of his zeal had deter- 
mined him to make them known for the purpose of refuting them, 
charity, if not justice, ought at least to have imposed on him the duty of 
scrupulously ascertaining their truth. To us who have known Laplace 
during more than thirty years in the most complete intimacy, the sort of 
anti-religious mission which he is represented as having given to Gautier 
appears doubly ridiculous, the one being as incapable of giving as the 
other of receiving it. Laplace, like ourselves, had been much struck 
with the note of Huygens. He might take a very philosophical interest 
in ascertaining the relations of date between the event spoken of in that 
note, and the succession of labours which occupied the life of Newton. 
Dr. Brewster might have tolerated a curiosity in which, apparently, he 
himself partakes; but with regard to the anti-religious mission, we hold 
in our hands a letter from Professor Gautier himself, in which he authorises 
us formally to disavow it.” —Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 325. 


Having conceived the idea that the report of Newton’s insanity 
is injurious to the interests of religion, Sir D. Brewster resolutely 
undertakes to disprove it altogether. It is certainly a singular 
circumstance that such a fact should not have been noticed by 
any preceding biographer, yet the note of Huygens and the me- 
morandum of Pryme are explicit testimonies, and the letters of 
Newton himself to Locke and Pepys speak a language that cannot 
be misunderstood. ‘These last Sir D. Brewster passes over with 
a very slight notice, finding them somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with his theory of Newton’s “ uninterrupted vigour of mind ;” 
but he dwells at great length on the letters to Bentley, and we 
have seen how slender a support they afford his argument, espe- 
cially when their correct dates are given. He speculates also on 
the ¢mprobability of the event, from considerations deduced from 
Newton’s general character and habits of life: — 


** The unbroken equanimity of his mind, the purity of his moral cha- 
racter, his temperate and abstemious life, his ardent and unaffected piety, 
and the weakness of his imaginative powers, all indicated a mind which 
was not likely to be overset by any affliction to which it could be ex- 
posed.” — Brewster, p. 224. 

Now it appears to us, that the character of Newton, as result+ 
ing from the facts given by Sir D. Brewster himself, leads to a 
directly opposite conclusion. He was constitutionally of a sombre 
and retiring disposition. In his youth he did not mingle in the 
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sports of his school-fellows; and at Cambridge, when fatigued with 
the abstruse researches on which he was so intently occupied, his 
mind, instead of being allowed to repose, was given to the study 
of mystical theology, and the interpretation of the prophecies and 
the Apocalypse. Even in the ordinary affairs of life his actions 
seem to have been marked by timidity and suspicion, the usual 
concomitants of a hypochondriacal temperament. He would not 
make known the results of his optical experiments, lest they 
should involve him in controversy. ‘* Not one of his: mathema- 
tical writings was voluntarily communicated to the world by him- 
self.” His demonstration of the planetary orbits from the principle 

of gravity was wrung from him by the importunities of Halley. His 
indecision respecting the publication of his Historical Account of 
two notable Corruptions of the Scripture, and his hesitation when 
requested to give an opinion before a committee of the House of 
Commons respecting Whiston’s scheme for finding the longitude, 
all betoken a morbid constitution of mind, eminently prepared to 
call into activity the seeds of a disease, to whose desolating ravages 
the most highly-gifted and the most susceptible are generally 
the readiest victims. 

In the note of Huygens, as well as the memorandum of Pryme, 
the immediate cause of Newton’s illness is ascribed to the acci- 
dental destruction of his manuscripts. It is not necessary, for the 
truth of these statements, that the destruction of his papers and the 
loss of his reason should stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect; but the accident of the fire seems to be a fact of 
which there can be nodoubt. Pryme says expressly that the work 
thus destroyed was a treatise on Light and Co/ours, whence it may 
be inferred that it was the Optics. M. Biot conjectures, with an 
appearance of probability, that it must have been a treatise on na- 
tural philosophy, containing probably a part of the Optics. This 
conjecture is formed on internal evidence furnished by the Optics 
itself. In fact, the first book of this treatise, which contains 
merely the analysis of light, had been presented long before to the 
Royal Society, and was consequently in safety. The second, 
which treats of the colours of thick plates, is in all respects per- 
fect; but the third, which treats of diffraction, is obviously in- 
ferior to the others, both in regard to the experimental character 
of the observations, and the precision of the measures. But in 
examining this production, our attention cannot fail to be fixed 
by the series of questions appended to it,—questious remarkable 
both by their standing so far in advance of the knowledge of that 
age, and of our total ignorance of the steps by which Newton was 
led to form such bold and just conjectures respecting the elemen- 
tary constitution of matter. ‘Taking these circumstances into 
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consideration, “ ought we not,” says Biot, “ to conclude that the 
third book of the Optics was unfinished when the labours of the 
author were interrupted, and that the natural questions appended 
to it are merely the summary of some great work, long followed 
with activity and perseverance, but the details of which | have been 
lost through some unknown cause?” 

After the fatal epoch of 1698, Newton ceased to invent. ‘The 
only contributions he gave to science during the long remainder 
of his life were—the scale of comparative temperatures, a plan for 
a reflecting instrument to observe with at sea, and the solution of 
two problems proposed by Bernoulli. His meditations from this 
period seem to have been nearly confined to subjects connected 
with theology and chronology; and even in these departments his 
principal writings had been composed previously. ‘The cele- 
brated Scholium on the existence of God appears to have been 
written between 1687 and 1693; and his Letters on the Trinity, 
and System of Chronology, were also productions of the same 
period. ‘These facts are very remarkable, as contrasting the ex- 
treme activity of Newton’s mind previous to 1693 with the almost 
total stagnation which followed. 

Like other speculations of a similar kind, the theological writ- 
ings of Newton will be judged rather by the standard of orthodoxy 
which the reader has previously laid down for himself, than by the 
rules of sound logic or criticism. The great name of Newton 
would have secured them a certain share of respect in this country, 
independently of any intrinsic merits they may possess; but by 
Catholic writers they have been handled severely, and it caunot be 
denied that they abound with sentiments which deserve no other 
name than that of illiberal prejudices. Sir D. Brewster regards 
them of course as of the highest order of excellence, and adopts 
the prejudices as matters “which admit of ino dispute. In his 
work on prophecy, Newton asserts that the eleventh horn of the 
fourth beast of Daniel represents the Pope, and in reference to the 
reasoning on which this questionable assertion is founded, M. Biot, 
like a good Catholic, asks, “ how a mind of the character and force 
of Newton’s, so habituated to the severity of mathematical consi- 
derations, so exercised in the observation of real phenomena, and 
so well aware of the conditions by which truth is to be discovered, 
could put together such a multitude of conjectures, without noticing 
the extreme “jmprobability of his interpretations, from the infinite 
number of arbitrary postulates on which he has founded them?” 
To this very reasonable, and apparently inoffensive, question, Sir 
D. Brewster replies in the following characteristic manner :— 


* The obvious tendency, though not the design of the conclusion at 
which he (M. Biot) arrives, is injurious to the memory of Newton, as 
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well as the interests of religion; and these considerations might have 
checked the temerity of speculation, even if it had been founded on better 
data. ‘The Newtonian interpretation of the Prophecies, and especially 
that part which M. Biot characterizes as unhappily stamped with the 
spirit of prejudice, has been adopted by men of the soundest and most 
unprejudiced minds; and, in addition to the moral and philosophical 
evidence by which it is supported, it may yet be exhibited in all the fulness 
of demonstration.” —Brewster, p. 272. 


What Sir D. Brewster’s notions of the fulness of demonstra- 
tion are, it might be difficult to conjecture ; in the present case, 
no demonstration, we fear, however full, will secure an universal 
assent to the truth of the proposition. 


“* We desire,” says M. Biot, ‘ that he will have the goodness to ex- 
cuse us, if we absolutely refuse to agree with him in admitting the just- 
ness of the Newtonian interpretation of the Apocalypse. We ask this 
favour of his tolerance; for Dr. Brewster, a zealous Protestant, may in- 
deed believe the eleventh horn of Daniel to be the Church of Rome, but 
such an admission is decidedly impossible for a Catholic. This,” he 
continues, ‘‘ is a sort of argument calculated to throw much light on 
literary questions; and the philosophers of the nineteenth century are 
doubtless under obligations to Dr. Brewster for having taught them to 
make use of it.” —Journal des Savans, Juin, 1833, p. 339. 


This unhappy spirit of prejudice and intolerance, so alien to 
philosophy, and so incompatible with the impartial investigation 


of historical truth, betrays itself in almost every page of the work 
of Sir D. Brewster, and, indeed, forms one of its most prominent 
features. 


* Qui n’aime pas Cotin, n'aime pas son Roi, 
Et n’a, selon Cotin, ni Dieu, ni Foi, ni Loi.” 
But if he is unsparing in his censure, it must be admitted that 
he is also warm in his praise. The University of Cambridge 
is one of the favourite themes of his adulation. With the view 
of paying a compliment to this celebrated seat of science, he 
represents Newton as carrying with him to Trinity College “ a 
more slender portion of science than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary scholars,” though he informs us, almost in the same page, 
that Newton was head-boy of the public school of Grantham, 
and that his mind was strongly directed to mechanical pursuits 
from his earliest years; that he had completed a working model 
of a wind-mill “ which excited universal admiration;” that he had 
constructed a water-clock; that he had traced sun-dials, &c. It 
is abundantly evident that the youth who had accomplished all 
this, must necessarily have acquired habits of reflection and ab- 
straction, of infinitely greater value, as preparatory to the study of 
abstract science, than the most elaborate education. Newton’s 
genius was a gift of nature, and not a result of university institu- 
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tions. In the same spirit of flattery to Cambridge, he enters into 
an argument to prove, in opposition to a statement of the late 
Professor Playfair, that the Newtonian philosophy was publicly 
taught in the English Universities at an earlier period than in 
Edinburgh or St. Andrew’s. Yet Whiston, who, being himself a 
professor at Cambridge, and moreover the immediate successor of 
Newton, may be assumed to be a good authority in the matter, 
expressly says that David Gregory, who taught in Edinburgh 
some years prior to 1690, when he removed to Oxford, “ had 
. already caused several of his scholars to keep acts, as we call 
them, upon several branches of the Newtonian philosophy, while 
we at Cambridge (poor wretches) were ignominiously studying 
the hypotheses of the Cartesians.”— Whiston’s Memoirs of his own 
Life. 

On another question, namely, the service rendered to experi- 
mental philosophy by the writings of Lord Bacon, Sir D. Brew- 
ster has also taken occasion to animadvert on another position 
maintained by Professor Playfair. In opposition to the general 
opinion, as well as to that of the philosopher whom he has parti- 
cularly in view, he broadly asserts that science was never benefited 
in any way whatever by the Baconian philosophy. On this head 
we are disposed to agree with him. It has been truly said that, 
with all his pretensions to instruct mankind, Lord Bacon never 
performed an original experiment, or discovered a new truth. He 
recommended, indeed, with great eloquence, to abandon hypo- 
theses, and to “‘ interrogate nature;” but the real difficulty lies in 
discovering how nature can be best interrogated, and towards the 
solution of this difficulty the general maxims of Lord Bacon can 
plainly render no assistance. Not content, however, with su 
porting his argument by general reasoning, Sir D. Brewster has 
recourse to authority, and in endeavouring to shew that succeed- 
ing philosophers derived no advantage from Lord Bacon’s 
precepts, he has ventured upon an assertion that “ the amiable 
and indefatigable Boyle treated him with disrespectful silence ;”— 
the untenableness of which, we observe, has been triumphantly 
exposed by a contemporary critic.* 

But the subject on which the mind of Sir D. Brewster appears 
to be most strangely warped, is the want of encouragement held 
out by the government of this country to scientific pursuits. On 
this subject he expresses himself sometimes with a pathos and 
feeling, sometimes in a tone of bitterness and exaggeration, that 
might lead us to fear he has some personal cause of complaint. 
There can be no doubt that the rewards which our Universities 


* Edinburgh Review, No. CXI. 
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have the means of conferring on scientific eminence are too few in 
number, and too exclusive in their character, to give such an im- 
pulse as would be desirable to the study of abstract science, and 
that the country possesses no other institutions from which re- 
wards, of a pecuniary _ at least, can be supplied. ‘These cir- 
cumstances afford just subject of regret; but when he talks of the 
“ persecuted science of England,” he can no longer carry our 
sympathies along with him. In this matter, as in many others, it 
is more easy to complain than to find a practical remedy. ‘To 
make every man of distinguished eminence in science a pensioner 
on the public bounty, would, perhaps, as a general measure, be 
as impolitic as in the present state of things it is impracticable ; 
and if it is proposed to raise such men to high offices in the state, 
no example could be worse chosen than that of Newton to sup- 
port the proposition. While Newton languished “ in compara- 
tive poverty” at Cambridge, he achieved all those great discove- 
ries by which his name has been rendered immortal. After he 
was “ called to the discharge of high official functions,” he pro- 
duced no original work on abstract science, Nay, so much was 
his attention occupied (according to Sir D. Brewster) with his 
professional avocations, that he could not find leisure for preparing 
a second edition of the Principia. Truly, science has reason to 
congratulate itself that Newton was not called to these “ high 
functions” at an earlier period of life; for in that case, the Prin- 
cipia, in all probability, would never have appeared. So also, to 
a similar instance of neglect or persecution of science, we are pro- 
bably indebted for the entertainment and instruction we have 
derived from the work which has given occasion to our present 
remarks. 

Sir D. Brewster is convinced “ that such disregard of the 
highest genius, dignified with the highest virtue, could have 
taken place only in England;” but we fear that the literary 
history of all countries and of all ages proves but too plainly 
that philosophy has never yet been * the high road to riches. 
Pauper Aristoteles cogitur ire pedes. The example of Keppler 
at least might have been in his recollection, and have satisfied 
him, that other couutries as well as England have to answer 
for the neglect of those men whose lofty talents and high achieve- 
ments have done honour to their age and to humanity, But it is 
needless to quote examples which will occur in abundance to the 
memory of everyone. With regard to Newton, the complaint of 
poverty is ridiculous. Of all his distinguished contemporaries, not 
one probably, excepting, perhaps, his great rival, Leibnitz, who 
held an office in the court of the Elector of Hanover, was more 
favourably situated in respect to pecuniary resources than himself, 
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even before his promotion to the Mint, and while yet only a fellow 
of a college and a professor in the University of Cambridge. 

As a corollary to this complaint of the neglect of science, the 
Earl of Halifax, who successively promoted Newton to the offices 
of Warden and Master of the Mint, is held up as an example to 
all future and particularly to all present statesmen. ‘ The sages 
of every nation and of every age will pronounce with affection the 
name of Charles Montague, and the persecuted science of Eng- 
land will continue to deplore that he was the first and the last 
English minister who honoured genius by his friendship, and re- 
warded it by his patronage.” Though the genius of Newton 
could not be greatly honoured by the friendship of Charles Mon- 
tague, it is lamentable to think that the evil tongue of slander 
should have attempted to rob the statesmen of England of the 
credit arising from even this solitary instance of regard for the in- 
terests of science, by representing Newton as more indebted to the 
earl’s affection for his beautiful niece than to his own discoveries 
for the patronage of that nobleman. 

There is this, however, to be said, in apology for such com- 
plaints, that, in consequence of the very advanced state to which 
some departments of physical science (astronomy for example) 
have already arrived, any farther researches, if expected to lead to 
new discoveries, must be conducted at an expense and with appa- 
ratus beyond the reach of any moderate private fortune. In such 
cases, science must either be prosecuted at the expense of the 
public, or by means of private associations, or else remain stati- 
onary. But, in general, time is the only sacrifice required, and 
the consideration which in this country invariably follows scientific 
eminence will always bring forward a sufficient number of devoted 
labourers. The examples of Wollaston and Davy also prove that 
philosophy may, and sometimes does, conduct to wealth as well 
as reputation; and when we reflect on the numbers, the activity, 
and the talents of those who at the present moment uphold our 
scieatific glory, we cannot but be persuaded that England, not- 
withstanding her defective institutions and the neglect of ber 
governmeut, has no more reason to distrust her future eminence, 
than she has reason to blush for the position she has occupied for 
centuries among the most scientific nations of the world, 
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Art. II.—Chansons Nouvelles et Dernieres de P. J. de Beé- 
ranger. Dédiées 4 M. Lucien Bonaparte. Paris, 1833, 
sm. 8vo. 

Franee has always been regarded as the classical land of the 

song. Besides the wit, acuteness and extreme sensitiveness to 

slight impressions, which distinguish her inhabitants, the cause of 
their eminent success in this department may perhaps be looked 
for in the character of their language. Deficient as it is in va- 
riety, inadequate to express with accuracy the minute shades of 
feeling and complicated modes of thought which more philoso- 
phical tongues are able to define, it possesses above all others the 
power of adapting itself to common sentiments and ordinary pur- 
poses with energetic felicity. This was probably the excellence 
which Charles V. had in view, if he was the author of the tradi- 
tional definition of European languages which appropriates French 
to the object of conversation with a friend. Now the language of 
a song is, in fact, the same with that which is held by friends in 
intimate dialogue with one another. A song is the poem of so- 
ciety. And it has been observed, in corroboration of this estimate 
of the peculiar aptitude of the French tongue for this species of 
composition, that it has no poetical diction in the strict acceptation 
of the phrase. It possesses, indeed, a certain number of meta- 
phors and images, which have been for a long time conventionally 

—— to the use of the versifier ; and every peruser of 
ench poetry has felt the wearisome effect produced by the re- 

petition of these “ phrases banales” which so greatly disfigure the 

usual terseness and simplicity of the language. But these phrases 
are exceptions, and are immediately perceived to be such by the 
reader. [n our own language, on the contrary, (and if we had space 
on the present occasion we might extend the remark to others, an- 
cient as well as modern,) the phraseology of conversation, and that 
dedicated to the use of the poet, are, as it were, two perfectly dis- 
tinct and collateral series of expressions. Some of our modern 
poets have denied the correctness of this division, and have en- 
deavoured to obliterate the line of demarcation which existed be- 
tween the “ sermo pedestris” and its more elevated neighbour ; but 
their efforts, we apprehend, have produced little effect upon the 
general taste of the country. Our judgment is still involuntarily 
shocked by any undue appropriation, on the part of the poet, of 
those very expressions which are considered most apt and energetic 
in common life. We believe that a curious philologist might extend 
this comparison between the two tongues much farther, and show 
that the English habitually employ, in fact, different languages 
for several distinct purposes, the French nearly the same for all. 
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We do not commonly use our written English in familiar conver- 
sation, but a sort of “ lingua franca,” in which the ordinary busi- 
ness of life is transacted by all ranks, containing a thousand 
ellipses and alienations, and substituting common words with a 
sort of conventional signification for those more classical terms 
which the dictionary would afford us. A long conversation 
might be held in English by means of the verbs “ go,” “ get,” 
“ take,” and three or four more such universal auxiliaries. Yet 
we should consider the use of many of these truncated phrases as 
inelegant, even in writing the most ordinary letter ; while the lan- 
guage suited to the latter would be equally inapplicable to the 
objects of the orator or the poet. As there has been said to be, 
in English, a separate grammatical rule for every word, so there 
is a separate grammar for every species of composition. Now 
the French language, as we think, is much more inflexible, and 
admits of much Jess violent distortions. It has ordinarily but 
one word to express one thought, and that word applicable alike 
in dialogue, in correspondence, in philosophy, in poetry. Still 
less does it bend itself to the employment of grammatical or 
rather ungrammatical license, which can rarely be indulged in 
without transgressing into vulgarity. 

Does not this fact explain, without the necessity of having re- 
course to more recondite investigations, the superior popularity 
of French to that of Euglish poetry? We contend that our own 
bards have approached much nearer to an accurate representa- 
tion of nature, both objectively and subjectively considered ; that 
the French school has voluntarily submitted to rules which con- 
fine and maim its energies; that their writers pourtray, while 
ours embody; that their dramatic personages are artificial, the 
passions of their stage rather conventional than real, And it is 
no small justification of our opinion, that more than half the 
French literary public has of late years substantially adopted the 
same. Yet the works of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire, are the 
familiar reading of Frenchmen in those classes among which, in 
England, there prevails an almost total indifference to all our po- 
etical literature. We cannot but apprehend that the cause of 
their apathy is to be found in the fact, that the language of Eng- 
lish verse is not that of the people. It is absolutely unintelligible 
to them ; its images are not habitual to their minds, its very words 
foreign to their ears. It is the hieratic dialect of the educated 
classes only. In France, on the contrary, if the framework of 
poetry be more artificial than among ourselves, the actual speech 
is nearly the same with that which passes current in common so- 
ciety. A Frenchman in love, or a Frenchman in a passion of 
jealousy, may be essentially very different creatures from the 
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Orestes and Orosmanes who strut upon the stage; but the lan- 
guage in which they would convey their sentiments, omitting a 
few bombastic phrases, would in substance be almost the same ; 
while even of our old drama, which always has been and still re- 
mains the most popular portion of our literature among the many, 
how large a part is written in a tongue absolutely unknown to 
them! If many of the scenes of Shakspeare present us with the 
real image of the world in its every-day garb, there is likewise a 
great proportion of them written in the heroic diction of the 
stage, which is no more the speech of the commonalty than the 
Hellenized phraseology of Ennius or Terence was that of the 
Roman populace and legionaries. ‘Thus the pleasure which they 
experience, even from the representation of his plays upon the 
theatre, is but an interrupted and imperfect gratification. 

In the composition of pieces which must by their nature aspire 
to perfect simplicity and intelligibility, such as songs, great dif- 
ficulty arises to the English writer from the variety of dialects thus 
dedicated by usage to different purposes. However satisfied he 
may be that the concise and energetic expression of a sentiment in 
adequate language is all that can be required of him, the stub- 
born principles of our taste come constantly in opposition to the 
desired uniformity. He cannot and must not descend to the actual 
language of our streets and parlours. Yet if he deviates into the 
heroic diction, his original object is unattainable. ‘To combine the 
two without rendering the artificial juncture too apparent, is the 
great problem which he has to solve. And so arduous is the solu- 
tion of this problem, that every one will acknowledge how far more 
rare and difficult an accomplishment it is to achieve, in English, 
a song that shall be at once popular and elegant, than to write a 
tolerable epic canto or dramatic scene. Who does not feel that 
the minstrelsy of our greatest living song-writer, exquisitely beau- 
pe from the delicacy. of its art, neither i is, nor ever can be, exten- 
sively popular in the true sense of the word? 

e should imagine that in the French language the chief dif- 
ficulty of composition was of an entirely opposite nature. From 
the absence of a systematic poetical dialect, the great question 
which tries the skill of the writer is how to give sufficient eleva- 
tion to his strains without incurring the danger of bombast and 
obscurity. He will therefore succeed with greatest felicity where 
least of dignity is required. We conclude, therefore, that it is to 
him an easier task to compose a popular song, ballad, couplet or 
“romance,” than to succeed in a more serious composition. 
Lord Byron’s poet of society 

“© In France would write a chanson, 
In England a six canto quarto tale.” 
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And if we allow that there exists m both countries an equal pro- 
portion of talent naturally applicable to each department, and 
then consider how many more poets in France have achieved 
eminence as mere auxiliaries to the fiddle than among ourselves, 
we shall probably arrive by this statistical calculation at a simi- 
lar result. Collé, Panard, and many others, owe their rank on 
the French Parnassus entirely to their songs, which were written 
for the most part for the immediate purposes of social enjoyment 
or popular whim. But the high dignity to which this species of 
poetry might be exalted, the wonderful dominion which might be 
exercised by genius, when united with wit, sensibility and a rare 
and intimate acquaintance with the heart of the people, was 
never known or imagined until the recent triumphs of De Bé- 
ranger. 

This writer, the most popular now living in Europe, whose 
volumes, with the prose of the late Paul Courier, form the common 
manuals of a great proportion of the youth of France, was born in 
Paris in the year 1780. Notwithstanding the aristocratic pretix 
to his name, which it has pleased his fancy to abandon of late 
years, and on which he has commented 4n his celebrated song, 
“ Je suis vilain et trés vilain,” his parents belonged to the rank of 
humble tradespeople. Much of his early life was passed under 
the roof of an aunt, who kept a small auberge at Péronne in 
Picardy. ‘There he was likewise educated at a primary school 
founded by an enthusiast upon the maxims of Rousseau. In this 
school the urchins, who were thus philosophically drilled into 
citizenship, were regimented, wore a military costume, sent de- 
putations and presented addresses to Robespierre, Tallien, and 
other ephemeral dignitaries of the revolution. ‘The abilities of 
the future poet were early put in requisition on these occasions ; 
and he then imbibed those enthusiastic feelings which he so elo- 
quently refers to at alater period, when the illusions which excited 
them have partially vanished. Such are the associations which 
dictated the following verses, written on casually meeting with a 
female whom he had seen representing the Goddess of Liberty in 
one of the revolutionary pageants. 


“ Est-ce bien vous, vous que j’ai vu si belle,” &c. 


* Can this be you, whom I beheld so fair, 
When round your car exulting myriads came, 
And hailed you queen in Her immortal name, 
Whose triple flag you waved aloft in air ? 
Vain of each loud salute, each gazing eye, 
Proud in flush’d youth and conscious beauty’s glow, 
You moved a goddess through the glittering show, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 
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“ Stately you rode o’er monarchs’ ruined glory, 
Around you flashed in steel our armed powers, 
Our maidens, while they strew’d your path with flowers, 
Mixed their soft chaunts with hymns of warlike story : 
I, hapless child, whom Chance and Penury 
Right scantly nourished with their bitter bread, 
I cried, Be thou a mother to my need, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 


Those days’ red scroll is character’d with crime ; 
Yet could not such mine innocent youth appal ; 
To my boy’s heart my country’s love was all, 
And hatred for her foes of foreign clime ! 
For all were then in arms, for her to die ; 
Each heart was proud, and poverty waxed bold : 
O give me back my boyish days of old, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 


Like lava slumbering in its mountain hoard 
The people rests from many a toilsome year : 
And twice the stranger legions have been here, 
Our Gaulish gold to balance with the sword. 
Alas! when France around thee raised her cry, 
And symbolized her hopes in Beauty’s beam, 
Thou wert an idol, and those hopes a dream, 
Goddess of Liberty! 


“e 


“ 


I see thee once again. Time’s envious wing 

Hath chill’d and tarnish’d those love-darting eyes : 

That brow, where many a wintry wrinkle lies, 

Yet seems to blush for its departed spring. 

Weep not! fond hopes and aspirations high, 

Car, flowers, youth, glory, greatness, all are o’er ; 

All these are past, and thou divine no more, 
Goddess of Liberty !” 


At fourteen Béranger was apprenticed to a printer, M. Lais- 
ney, of whom he speaks in terms of affectionate attachment; 
and, indolent as he was, he says in one of his songs, that the con- 
sciousness of exercising “ le métier de Franklin” made him 
already think himself a philosopher. At seventeen he became 
domiciled at Paris, under the roof of his father, whose circum- 
stances appear at this time to have been considerably improved by 
some accession of fortune. 

At this period his mind received its decisive impulse towards 
literary employment. He was not calculated to shine in the 
more brilliant paths to fame, which presented so tempting a pros- 
pect to youthful energy in that turbulent time. Diminutive in 
stature, feeble in constitution, and uncomely in appearance, as his 
portrait avouches and his songs confess, (“ Jété sur cette boule, 
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laid, chétif et souffrant,”) he had no temptation to embrace the 
active life which then solicited enterprizing citizens to exertion. 
Although at a later time he entertained the thought of obtaining 
a situation in the Egyptian colony, his destiny and inclination 
combined to make him, what he has ever since remained, a 
genuine untravelled Parisian. His ambition was confined to 
visions of poetical distinction; his dreams were of comedies in 
the elevated style—of dithyrambics suggested by the attractive 
reveries of Chateaubriand—of an epic poem on the subject of 
Clovis, for which he was to collect and arrange materials, and to 
defer the execution to the age of thirty. But poverty and indo- 
lence together—(for his early life was one of great vicissitudes ; the 
short prosperity of his family was followed by utter destitution; 
he was often obliged, as himself expresses it, to live on panade for 
eight days together in order to make up for the expense of the 
cheapest party of pleasure with the earliest of his Lisettes)—gra- 
dually averted the ambitious current of his thoughts. In 1803,in a 
mixed humour of disappointment and boldness, he made a packet 
of his juvenile verses, and addressed them, with a letter, which, 
he says, was stamped with the impress of republican pride hurt 
by the necessity of seeking a patron, to Lucien Bonaparte, then 
eminent as a protector of letters. The brother of the First 
Consul appears to have treated him not only with generosity, but 
with kind and delicate attention; and when forced to leave 
France, he assigned over to the youthful and friendless poet his 
pension as a member of the Institute. 

From that fortunate epoch the position of Béranger in so- 
ciety, although humble, was established, and sufficient for his 
very moderate desires. He obtained an insignificant situation in 
the University, which he did not lose until his political encounter 
with the government of Louis XVIII. During this peaceful era 
of his life he gradually abandoned his various schemes of poetical 
distinction. Living among the people, a close and somewhat 
satirical observer of the manners and sentiments of society, he im- 
bibed a taste for the simple lyric style, to which he ultimately 
devoted himself. ‘ Va,” he would say to himself on seeing 
Désaugiers pass in the street, “ j’en ferais aussi bien que toi, des 
chansons, n’était ce pas mes poémes.” His first published essays 
of this nature, and perhaps his best in the gay and humorous 
strain, date from the last years of the Empire. It was long before 
he could be brought to consider these light effusions as entitled to 
anything more than an ephemeral popularity. Even now he pro- 
fesses to be sceptical as to the durability of his fame. Such are 
the sentiments he expresses in the preface to the volume whose 
title is placed at the head of this article. 

VoL, XII, NO. XXIII. D 
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** Notwithstanding all that friendship has done for me, notwithstand- 
ing the approbation of illustrious names and the indulgence shown me 
by the interpreters of public opinion, I have always believed that my 
name would not survive me—that my reputation would sink the more 
swiftly from having been necessarily buoyed up by the party interest 
which has become attached to it. Men have judged of its duration by 
its extent; I have formed another calculation in my own mind, which 
will come true even in my lifetime, if I should live to grow old.” 


In this passage, and in several others of the preface in ques- 
tion, we are inclined to suspect some slight affectation of modesty. 
But if Béranger really feels what he has here expressed, such an 
estimate of his own celebrity must be allowed to accord with the 
general simplicity and want of ostentation which have charac- 
terized his life. 

His career as a song writer has in fact passed through three 
very different stages of celebrity. As an agreeable writer of bac- 
chanalian and slightly satirical songs, the character in which he 
first appeared, he has, perhaps, no greater claims on immortality 
than others who have signalized themselves in the same depart- 
ment. Many of these compositions are exquisite in their kind, 
but we question whether any French songster, or indeed any 
modern Bacchanal of the south of Europe, can be very deeply 
penetrated with the true inspiration of the grape. Whether we 
consider it a credit or a dishonour to our national character, we 
and our continental brethren of ‘Teutonic descent seem alone to 
have preserved in much purity the worship of the God of Wine. 
We find plenty of wit and gaiety in these favourite catches of the 
Société du Caveau, but they seem to be always on their weakest 
ground when they desert love and satire, and confine themselves 
to the praises of their Ai and Mursaulx. They have nothing of 
the sublime energy of conviviality which dignifies, for example, 
the strains of our own lamented Captain Morris. 

Béranger’s next step carried him into the turbulent arena of 
politics. Having no military ambition or active enterprize, he 
had never entered into the warlike enthusiasm of France under 
the Empire. On the contrary, when the system of wholesale de- 
population began to grow unfashionable in the circles of Paris, 
he aided the general sentiment, as far as he could do so with 
safety, by the covert allusions contained in some of his earlier 
songs (such as Le Roi d’Yvetot). ‘Thus far there was a _simila- 
rity between his political feelings and those of Paul Courier, 
whose extreme indifference to martial honours had made him 
shun the most brilliant opportunities of personal advancement. 
But, unlike the pamphleteer, the poet never “ donna dans la Re- 
stauration.” He never seconded the temporary popularity acquired 
by the author of the Charter, and never consented to the slightest 
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compromise or concealment of his dislike to foreign occupation 
and foreign institutions. He refused the odious dignity of the 
censorship, which was offered him during the Hundred Days; 
but he welcomed the second restoration with no greater cordi- 
ality than the first. And although subsequent events have made 
him take part against the goverment of the Barricades with 
nearly as much energy as he had displayed in combating those 
whom it dethroned, he has never relaxed his hostility to the exiled 
family. Witness his eloquent address to Chateaubriand, 
** Et tu voudrais t’attacher a leur chiite! 

Connais donc mieux leur folle vanité : 

Au rang des maux qu’au ciel méme elle impute, 

Leur ceeur ingrat met ta fidélité.” 

We yet await, with some apprehension, for the reflexions of 
his muse on the recent romance of the Prince Lucchesi Palli. 
Nevertheless, he appears to have been drawn into the agitated life 
of a partizan writer against government, in which he has pur- 
chased glory probably at the expense of much happiness, less by 
his own natural disposition than in obedience to the wishes of his 
friends, and seduced by the temporary applause which greets a 
useful political ally. He became intimate with the successive 
leaders of the liberal party. Of these Manuel and Lafitte are the 
two of whom he seems to speak with the greatest esteem and re- 
spect. ‘“ [I have never known,” he says in his preface, “ more 
than one man from whom I could not have become separated if 
he had arrived at power—that man was Manuel, to whom France 
still owesatomb.” Here; perhaps, he intends some covert satire 
on the same persons whom he has slightly touched in his late 
song, “ A mes amis devenus ministres.” Under such guidance, 
the pen of Béranger acquired a degree of bitterness very foreign . 
to his real nature. Harassed by the vengeance of the government 
against which he had declared war, he fell into the common que- 
rulousness of those who choose to consider themselves persecuted, 
where they have themselves irritated a powerful enemy into open 
quarrel. But this is the view which the political satirist, of what- 
ever party, uniformly takes of his own case. Whilst unrestrained, 
he braves power in the boldestterms. His reader would suppose 
from his language that he and the state were two conflicting 
giants. 

—— ‘ There comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight, or I.” 
But when he falls into tribulation, he becomes in his own eyes an 
innocent, helpless victim, and his former enemy an unprovoked 
persecutor. ‘Thisis a situation of no great dignity, and one which 
we regret to see occupied by a man of genius and integrity. 
D2 
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Béranger was twice fined and imprisoned—in 1821 and 1828, 
Hostile as we are, on principle, to all such prosecutions, we must 
admit that the poet had given strong provocation; we cannot 
therefore wonder that the governments of those times should have 
sought to check the career of a writer who, not contented with 
openly attacking both the reigning system and its individual sup- 
porters, continually represented the rulers of the nation, not as 
mistaken or ignorant magistrates whose errors ought to be cor- 
rected, but as implacable enemies who must be wholly got rid of. 
But the conduct of the ministers was equally imbecile and unjust, 
in mixing up, as they were pleased to do in their prosecutions, 
attacks on themselves with what they termed attacks on decency 
and religion. ‘The people never fail to detect the paltry artifice 
by which governments endeavour to identify their own cause with 
that of religion and morality, and by confounding together sepa- 
rate offences, to add a sort of reciprocal strength to charges of 
a totally distinct nature, either of which by itself would have 
been insufficient to secure a conviction. All prosecutions on the 
ground of vicious intent are odious in principle, except such as 
are employed against direct violations of public decency. Bé- 
ranger was reprehensible enough on this score also; but he was 
too prudent to give his enemies so fair a pretext of attack by ren- 
dering public his most licentious productions. Consequently, the 
government, in order to support its favourite charge of vice and 
immorality, was fain to fix upon passages which the most scru- 
pulous censorial prudery would have passed over as perfectly in- 
noxious, had they not been indited by one for whom the Pro- 
cureur du Roi was lying in wait on other accounts. ‘ On ne 
voulut pas ne faire porter le jugement que sur des chansons poli- 
tiques,” says the poet, “ et on n’osa pas incriminer les chansons 
contre les Jésuites; il fallut bon gré mal gré que 7 Ange gardien” 
(a bold and witty song, but one not more irreligious i in its ten- 
dency than half the daily effusions of the Parisian press) “ payat 
pour toutes.” 

Undoubtedly, if we are to judge of their merit by the effect 
which they have produced, the political songs of Béranger are 
the most powerful efforts of this description w vhich have ever been 
made public. Nor can a foreigner fully enter into their deserts, 
or with fairness attempt to depreciate that which he cannot wholly 
understand. Much satire, which appears to the casual reader 
weak and pointless, derives the whole of its energy from being in 
accordance with the ephemeral sentiment, from reproducing “the 
joke or anecdote current in the circles of the day. To judge of 
its value, we must duly estimate not only the real importance of 
the matter to which the lines refer, but the space which it occu- 
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pied in the public mind at the time when they were written. But 
having made this candid avowal of our own insufficiency to decide 
on such a question, we may the more boldly confess that we can- 
not feel that the fame of Béranger is much advanced by the great 
majority of his political songs. His satire seems to us frequently 
vapid and spiritless; a happy thought, an ingenious expression, 
is too often purchased by many a line of vulgar and insipid com- 
mon place. The living fire is often wanting, and its absence ill- 
supplied by the false scintillations of poit and epigram, or an 
exaggerated affectation of sentiment and assumed enthusiasm. 
It is easy to account for the temporary popularity acquired 
even by the poorest of these effusions, Béranger, in this, as in 
all his other capacities, the true poet of the people, has devoutly 
adopted all the narrow prejudices and mistaken views of national 
honour, together with all the real patriotic ardour, which distin- 
guish the great mass of uneducated politicians of his country. 
His poetry is a faithful mirror, representing in succession all the 
unfounded and grotesque images which for the last eighteen years 
have been conjured up in the imagination of the Parisian quid- 
nuncs. No illiberal hatred of foreigners has been rejected by his 
better feelings, no gross excess of national vanity has ever shocked 
his judgment. And, like many other wits, he never appears so 
happily inspired as when the subject before him affords an oppor- 
tunity for exposing to ridicule the religious observances of his 
country. Here too he flatters and shares to the utmost the pre- 
judices of the vulgar Parisian. The Jesuits appear so constantly 
present to his imagination as the authors of all evil, that we think 
amore orthodox joker might retort upon him successfully the 
language of his famous “ Mandement,” in which he makes the 
preacher attribute every crime and misfortune since the creation 
to Voltaire and Rousseau. 

There is, however, another numerous class of his political songs, 
or rather small poems, of very various degrees of merit, which 
appeal to more general feelings, and express the deeper convic- 
tions of the poet. Many of these relate to that favourite subject, 
the military glory of France; some of these are extremely beau- 
tiful, others partake more or less of the exaggeration and bad 
taste which the popularity of the Marseillaise seems to have in- 
troduced into French poetry of this description (as where, in “ Le 
Cordon Sanitaire,” a grenadier opens a vein for the purpose of 
assisting in the conversion of the white flag into the tricolor). 
But none of his appeals to this ready source of French sensibi- 
lity seem to have attained an equal popularity with that unique 
effort of the simple poet Désaugiers, 


‘* Dis-moi, soldat, soldat, t'en souviens-tu.” 
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Others embrace an extended view of European politics, and the 
future destiny of the human race, and contain, all of them, the 
sparkles of that glorious fire which animates the grandest, per- 
haps, of his national lyrics, and one of the noblest offerings which 
poetry has made at the shrine of modern civilization, “ La Sainte 
Alliance des Peuples.” 


* J'ai vu Ja Paix descendre sur la terre, 
Semant de lor, des fleurs et des épis. 
L’air était calme, et du Dieu de la guerre 
Elle étouffait les foudres assoupis : 
Ah, disait elle, ¢gaux par la vaillance, 
Frangais, Anglais, Belge, Russe, ou Germain, 
Peuples, formez une Sainte-Alliance, 

Et donnez vous la main.” 


We should despair as much of giving by translation any idea 
of the stately march and dignity of this majestic ode, as of retra- 
cing the evanescent grace of the lighter poems, which we have not 
ventured to attempt. Perhaps the following verses (the original 
was written in 1829) may excite attention from the solicitude ‘with 
which Europe has more recently watched the aspect of the hea- 
vens in their most threatening quarter. 


Le Cuant pu Cosaque. 
* Thou steed, the Cossack’s noble friend, 
Bound to the trumpet of the North! 
Once more the winds their pinions lend 
To that wild war-note issuing forth : 
Come, bathe thy seething flanks again 
In the red streams of rebel Seine ! 
Snort, my proud courser! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low. 
“* Thou fret’st not silver with thy foam, 
Gold decks not now thy saddle-bow ; 
But where our squadrons make their home, 
Ours are the treasures of the foe! 
And thou ere long shalt find a stall 
In arched dome of royal ball. 


** Kings, prelates, nobles, fiercely pressed 
By vassals struggling to be free, 
Have cried, Approach, thou Tartar guest ! 
To reign o'er them, we'll crouch to thee: 
I seize my lance, and cross and crown 
Before that signal bow them down. 
** A giant phantom met my view, 
With blood-shot eye and regal vest : 
He cried, My reign begins anew! 
And shook his war-axe o'er the West. 
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King of the Huns! our tribes inherit 
Thine ancient realm, thy tameless spirit. 
“« All Europe’s dower of ancient fame, 
Arts, temples, learning, laws and rites, 
Shall vanish hence in dust and flame, 
Where’er thy burning hoof alights: 
For where the Cossack’s foot hath gone, 
The Desert’s peace must reign alone! 
On, my proud courser! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low.” 


But if we have formed a correct estimate of the genius of Bé- 
ranger, it is not by his merits as a political song-writer that he 
will be finally judged, when called before a more impartial tri- 
bunal than that of “ La Jeune France,” whose prejudices he has 
thus condescended to flatter. ‘The promise of higher efforts and 
more generous inspiration was already developing itself in his early 
attempts, when, at the commencement of his career, he had suf- 
ficient judgment to rate at its real value the rapid popularity 
which these lighter effusions were acquiring. There runs even 
through his gayest productions an occasional vein of philosophic 
melancholy and tenderness, sufficiently evident to show that his 
lyre possessed, even then, chords of much more deep and thrilling 
music than those which he had accustomed himself to strike. 
Perhaps the vicissitudes of his later life, the prosecutions by 
which he has sutfered, and the counsel which his mind has taken 
of herself during the many solitary hours of his imprisonments, 
have tended to mature this germ of poetical sensibility. It is 
certain, at least, that he has only in his more recent progress 
fully abandoned himself to those outpourings of deep pathos, 
mixed with philosophical meditation, which characterise the last 
and most perfect class of his productions. His muse, deserting 
the narrow political circle which so long confined her, has made 
a bold step into the boundless field of thought suggested by the 
more universal feelings and passions of the human commonwealth. 
Her efforts aspire rather to the character of odes than of songs, 
of which they present only the form and lyrical arrangement. 
The subject is generally found in some reflection suggested by 
the passing occurrences of the day, or by some picturesque 
point of view in the exterior of common life, such as it ex- 
ists among the lower classes, and such as Béranger has long 
studied and most faithfully expressed it. From these humble 
topics the poem diverges, like so many of the noblest lyrics 
of Burns, into a high strain of moral thought, or into the vast 
maze of meditations which the state and prospects of modern 
society open to the inquirer, If the tone of these meditations is 
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generally of a melancholy and sceptical cast, dissatisfied with the 
present, and doubtful of the future, it is at least a scepticism tem- 
pered by a strong sympathy with the ordinary domestic feelings 
and attachments of mankind, which the poet seems to respect as 
the true and only landmarks of civilization. All this train of ideas 
is bound together and connected with the original thought by the 
recurring verses which form the chorus of the song. 

In the labour of the chansonnier, this burden occupies the 
same place with relation to the whole composition which is filled 
by the rhyme in each couplet of ordinary poetry. ‘The difficulty 
which he finds in adapting the whole of his little work to this 
portion of it, which must be, as it were, the key-note of the 
accord—must express the central thought, to which all the diver- 
gent ideas of the poem must be ingeniously attached—is of the 
same nature with that which the common versifier feels while 
engaged in the process of ‘“‘ hunting for a rhyme.” And the mode 
in which the song-writer of real genius accomplishes his object 
differs from that pursued by the mere ballad-maker, just as rhyme 
is differently handled by the poet and the poetaster. Panard, 
Collé, and the other easy chansonniers of French society, usually 
adopted some popular “ refrain,” and endeavoured, bon gré mal 
gré, to force a number of trivial thoughts into tolerable continuity 
with this thesis, to use a school expression, And in the same 
manner every versificr who happens to read these lucubrations 
will painfully acknowledge with ourselves the toil and vexation 
of spirit which are endured by a hapless being who has found a 
thyme which tickles his ear and is anxious either to find a thought 
to suit it, or to adapt it by violence to the subject which he has in 
hand. ‘The process by which the man of genius, such as Béranger, 
developes the sentiment which hz has within himself into the form 
of the tiny and beautiful creature of imagination which it is des- 
tined to become, is essentially different from this rough operation. 
To him, the idea which is to be illustrated first presents itself; a 
rude and undigested mass. Rarely does it assume a definite 
shape until after it has long occupied a place in the repositories 
of his mind. Nor is it by an actual process of labour that this 
shape is at last evolved, although much iabour must be gone 
through, with little immediate effect in the previous consideration 
of it. ‘The critical moment of production comes at once, and the 
result flashes upon the imagination like lightning, frequently 
during waking bours at night, ‘when the mind of the poet is dis- 
engaged from the course of ordinary associations. <A single un- 
expected thought or an unsolicited word then presents itself, and 
determines the whole futurity of the song. ‘The moral sentiment 
or purpose which is to be developed, the image under which that 
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sentiment is to be illustrated, the burden, which is, as it were, 
the mechanical engine by which the scattered portions of the 
image are to be manufactured into a single figure, all become 
present to the intellect at one glance. ‘The whole future picture 
is there, in smaller dimensions, like natural objects seen through a 
camera lucida. Then the poet, if he pleases, may go to sleep 
again; in the expressive language of Béranger himself, “ il tient 
son affaire.” It matters not then whether the execution of the 
song is finished off in an hour or two of happy humour, or 
whether, as is more frequently the case with Béranger, it furnishes 
occupation for a considerable time, the subject being frequently 
touched and retouched, taken up or laid aside. Whether its com- 
pletion be the work of days or years is of no consequence to the 
poet. Ii tient son affaire. ‘Time and occupation cannot rob him 
of his idea, for it made its appearance at once, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, perfect and armed at all points. 

We have already hinted at the resemblance which appears to 
us to exist between the poetical characteristics of Béranger and 
Burns. There are few analogies in the whole range of com- 
parison between the literature of the two nations, which have 
struck us more forcibly. ‘That such a resemblance should be 
traced between the Parisian, weak and inert in corporeal frame, 
and shut out from nature for fifty years between the glaring walls 
of his narrow streets, and the hardy peasant nurtured in the free 
air of the Scottish uplands, will surprise none of those who know 
how far the deep springs of the human mind lie beneath its super- 
ficial currents, and how a similar relative position may produce a 
corresponding similarity of effect on two characters, whose positive 
circumstances of situation are widely different. Both were raised 
into notice by the exertion of their mental powers from among 
the lowest ranks of their countrymen. Both had imbibed the 
habits and tastes of their fellows, exalted, but not changed, by 
superior genius. Both aspired, from the beginning, to the dis- 
tinction of being, emphatically, the popular poets of their respec- 
tive cotemporaries. ‘“ S’il reste de la poésie au monde,” says 
Béranger in his preface, “ cest dans ses rangs (those of le peuple) 
qu'il faut la chercher. Qu’on essaie donc d’en faire pour lui.” 
Neither of them had acquired the slightest tincture of that over- 
refinement which makes more educated poets strive to avoid, as 
hacknied and trivial, the common topics and feelings of work-day 
society. Neither, in their simplicity, were apprehensive of being 
considered vulgar; and, consequently, each has effectually avoided 
the imputation. The ethical characteristics of their genius are 
equally similar. Each was actuated by deep pride and conscious- 
ness of merit, and each, unfortunately, has carried his assumed 
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independence and haughtiness of mood so far as not only to scorn 
the outward formalities of social life, but likewise to stigmatize its 
morality as cant and hypocrisy. If the genius of Burns exhibits 
more fire and sustained brilliancy, and his homely tenderness pos- 
sesses a more exquisite pathos, a wider field of observation and 
habits of more extended thought have given to Béranger a deeper 
cast of philosophic reflection. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the magic by which his wild and apparently artless strains occa- 
sionally call up in the reader’s mind a long and serious train of 
associations, and lead him unawares into the perplexed labyrinth 
of metaphysical or political subtilties. We cannot venture to 
translate, and still less to paraphrase, the singular ballad of “ Les 
Bohémiens,” one of his most popular efforts, and in which this 
art seems to us eminently displayed :— 


** Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 
Reste immonde 
D’un ancien monde, 
Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 
Gais Bohémiens, d’od venez-vous?” 
* D’oli nous venons? I’on n’en sait rien. 
L’hirondelle 
D’oui vous vient-elle ? 
D’ov nous venons? |’on n’en sait rien: 
Ov nous irons, le sait-on bien? 
“ Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 
Notre vie 
Est digné d’envie: 
Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 
L’homme est heureux l'un jour sur trois, 
* * * * * 


** Voir, c'est avoir. Allons courir ! 
Vie errante 
Est chose enivrante : 
Voir, c'est avoir. Allons courir! 
Car tout voir, c'est tout conquérir. 
“* Ton ceil ne peut se détacher, 
Philosophe 
De mince étoffe, 
Ton cil ne peut se détacher 
Du vieux cog de ton vieux clocher.” 
* # * * * 


“ Les Bohemiens” are not, indeed, the gypsies of Burns; but 
each poet exhibits alike a strong sympathy with those proletary 
classes which live in habitual violation of the law, and that far 
greater number who obey it rather as a powerful enemy than a 
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paternal protector. Smugglers and poachers are great favourites 
with Béranger. “ Jeanne la Rousse” and “ Jacques,” in his last 
supplemental collection, are beautiful and pathetic pieces, and 
more effective attacks on the aristocracy of modern wealth than 
all that the coarse indignation of our corn-law poets can furnish. 
“ Les Contrebandiers” is less interesting; but it may, perhaps, 
be more easy to give some idea of its tone and spirit by translation. 


“ Tis midnight, dark midnight, so forward my boys, 
Mules ready, men steady, our work is begun; 
Look out for the signal; no bustle, no noise ; 
But see to the priming of pistol and gun: 
There are numbers against us, but lead is not dear, 
And dark though it be, yet our balls will see clear. 
“ *Tis the life of a hero, the life that we live, boys, 
With deeds full of daring and peril to tell; 
Our silks and our trinkets, the gold that we give, boys, 
The girls of our mountains remember them well ; 
Town, castle and cottage, our traffic they know, 
Tho’ the law calls us rogues, yet the people says no. 


** Nor whirlwind not snow-drift our courage affright, 
We sleep while the torrents are roaring aloud ; 
Our hearts they grow bolder, our footsteps more light, 
On the peaks of our frontiers, in tempest and cloud ; 
How oft have we trampled their desolate heath, 
And braved from their summit the foemen beneath ! 


** Skill, labour and forethought are wasted in vain 
While monarchs with taxes the roads barricade ; 
So forward, my gallants! on land and on main 
We hold in our hands the true balance of trade ; 
And Heav'n, that protects us, fulfils its design, 
To scatter the riches that law would confine. 
** Our governors, drunk with the madness of power, 
On the free gifts of nature may triple each tax ; 
Law blights on their branches the fruit and the flower, 
In the cabin of labour breaks hammer and axe: 
To solace our thirst and the land to enrich, 
When God makes a river—Law makes it a ditch. 


** What! ‘twixt kingdoms united in triumphs and woes, 

Arts, language, and rights, can they sever the chain, 

Or make of one people two nations of foes, 

By the protocol-parchment which cuts them in twain ? 
No! they spin the same wool, the same vintage they drain, 
And the smuggler takes heed lest their labour be vain. 

“ O’er the ramparts of kingdoms the little bird flies 

And no sentinel bids him new monarchs obey ; 
The hot breath of summer yon rivulet dries, 

Which serves as a limit to kings and their sway. 
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We leap o’er the barriers they bid us revere, 
Those blood-purchas’d lines which have cost them so dear. 


“* The deeds of the smuggler each cottage can sing, 
The smuggler whose musket, so deadly and true, 
In bidding our mountains’ old echoes to ring, 
May one day, perchance, waken liberty too : 
When our country’s in peril, her foes full of glee, 
She'll cry to the smuggler, come, battle for me!” 


The superstitions of the French peasantry afford undoubtedly 
far less attractive subjects for the.poet than the wild supernatural 
world of Scottish imagination. But such as they are, they too 
have furnished convenient themes fot the excursive reveries of this 
self-taught philosopher. In attempting to imitate one or two 
specimens of this class of his compositions, we must again warn 
the reader that we do not select those which appear to us the best, 
but those of which we have conceived it most easy to transfer the 
general tone and sentiment into our own language. And he will 
readily conclude that poetry, of which the peculiar charm consists 
in purity and terseness of expression, must appear to great disad- 
vantage in the uncouth garb of a translation. 


** LES ETOILES QUI FILENT. 


“« Berger, tu dis que notre étoile 
Régle nos jours et brille aux cieux.” 
** Oui, mon enfant: mais dans son voile 
La nuit le dérobe & nos yeux.” 
“ Berger, sur cet azur tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret : 
Quelle est cette étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait 2” 


“ Shepherd! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obeys some star’s mysterious power.” 
Yes, my fair child: but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 
“ Shepherd! thou read’st the stars aright, 
Hast tracked each planet’s wandering way ; 
Say, what betides yon falling light, 
Which shoots, and shooots, and fades away ?” 
My child, some mortal breathes his last, 
His star shoots downward from its sphere ; 
That being’s latest hours were past 
Mid’ jovial friends and festive cheer : 
All reckless sped his summon’d sprite 
While flushed in evening sleep he lay— 
“« See! yet another fleeting light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 
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My child, how pure, how bright its beam! 
There sank a maiden good and fair ; 

This morn repaid each wishful dream, 
Each constant sigh, each hour of care; 

This morn her brow with flowers was dight, 
She crossed her father’s doors to day— 

“‘ See! yet another passing light 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 


Just then, a high and mighty lord, 
New-born, in gold and purple sleeping, 
His infant breath to Heaven restored, 
And left a princely mother weeping : 
Courtier, and slave, and parasite 
Were gathering round their future prey— 
“* See! yet another meteor light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 


My child, how comet-like it gleamed ! 
A royal favourite’s star was there, 
Who laughed our woes to scorn, and deemed 
"Twas pride to mock a realm’s despair : 
Even now his flatterers hide from sight 
The portraits of their God of clay— 
** See! yet another wandering light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 


My child, the blessings of the poor 
Wing’d heavenward yonder fleeting soul ; 
Distress but gleans from other’s store, 
From his she reaped a plenteous dole: 
From far and near, this very night, 
Towards his doors the houseless stray— 
** See! yet another falling light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 


That star controul’d a monarch’s fate! 
Go! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling ; 
And envy not the stars of state 
In lustre or in size excelling: 
For didst thou shine all coldly bright 
In useless grandeur, men would say, 
"Tis but a passing meteor-light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away ! 


‘€ LE JUIF ERRANT. 
“ One draught to slake these lips unblest, 
Christian ! I ask of thee but one ; 
The wandering Hebrew wretch thou seest 
Whom still the whirlwind hurries on. 
Worn down with years, yet aged never, 
Upon the day of doom in vain 
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I dream each night in wildering fever, 
Each morn the sun comes forth again, 
And whilst I roam, earth turneth ever, 
Ever, for ever ! 


“* From age to age it bears me on 
O’er dust that once was Greece and Rome, 
O’er thousand empires past and gone, 
As sea-winds drive the fleeting foam : 
The seeds of good that die unblest, 
And ill’s rich harvests I’ve beheld, 
And new-born worlds from oceati’s breast, 
That shall outlast the worlds of eld. 


“« My heart is changed, but changed in wrath ; 
fain would succour mortals’ woe, 

But ere their thanks can bless my path, 
The summoning whirlwind bids me go! 

Forward! the sufferer’s hand may grasp 
The little alms I love to give ; 

But may not press with grateful clasp 
My passing hand whieh bids him live. 


“If in hot noon’s relentless hours, 

By shady lea or murmuring wave, 

I strive to rést mid summer flowers, 
I hear the restless whirlwind rave ! 

One peaceful dream—one draught of pleasuré— 
Can such celestial wrath awake ? 

A long repose of endless leisure 
Might scarce suffice my thitst to slake ! 


“ If by the spot which saw my birth 

I long to stand, and gaze alone, 

To trace each ridge of mouldering earth, 
Each grassy mound, each formless stoiie ; 

The whitlwind comes! away, away— 
Break iiot thy fathers’ funeral sleep ; 

Whilst earth abides, thou can’st not stay, 
No place of rest for thee they keep ! 


“ The Son of God in torture dying, 

I mocked him with a fiendish yell— 
Beneath my feet the earth is flying— 

The whirlwind comes—farewell, farewell ! 
Ye tyrant sons of wrath and pride, 

My marvellous sufferings you see ; 
In heartless scorn I dared deride 

Not heaveri—but wrong’d humaiity !” 


If we have succeeded in conveying, either by our remarks or 
our imitations, any idea of the character of this truly original 
poet, it will be seen that the secret of his success chiefly consists 
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in the universal and popular view which he studies to take of 
life in every one of its aspects. He disdains to employ no sen- 
timent, no train of ideas, however trivial or common-place, 
provided they are such as do actually occupy and interest the 
minds of the million. He recoils before no expression or image, 
because it has been hacknied by common usage, provided it still 
finds an echo in the hearts of those to whom it is addressed, 
The spirit of external nature seldom appeals to his imagination. 
He does not exhibit or possess any acute sense of its beauties. 
This is a taste which the inhabitants of most countries only acquire 
with the progress of refinement, and which even in our highly- 
advanced civilization is chiefly confined to the educated few. He 
is most at home in the crowded dwellings of Paris, in the bivouac 
of the soldier, or in the cabin of the countryman, in tracing the 
vague opinions, or expressing the simple desires of the multitude. 
And hence it arises that Béranger, without the knowledge ofa single 
Greek or Latin author, is to ourapprehension by far the most clas- 
sical poet of the present day, because in the developement of his 
mind and the progress of his genius he pursued the same track 
which was trodden by the children of a less refined generation, 
Our impressions, (in modern times,) whether relating to external 
nature, or to the experience of human life, are mostly received 
at second hand. We begin to think through the medium of 
books, before we have begun to observe for ourselves. Hence 
a standard of reference is early formed in our minds, which, 
whether it be true or false, is not that which we should have 
naturally acquired, and widely different from that which the edu- 
cation of circumstances would have led us to adopt. Hence we 
view all objects as through a glass, which cannot-represent them 
without a certain degree of distortion, and are frequently as- 
tonished without reason, when we reflect how widely different an 
aspect nature and man assume to the educated and the unedu- 
cated observer. And notwithstanding all that has been said of 
the general spread of intelligence, we cannot but apprehend that 
the barrier between these two classes is increasing rather than 
diminishing in strength and substance. Hence the great benefit 
of classical instruction is, that it tends to correct our minds by 
causing us to intersperse our ideas with those of a race of men 
who formed their conclusions and drew their observations and 
their images after a fashion entirely different from ourown, They 
studied universal human nature; we the factitious character of a 
particular class. Béranger, without the slightest tincture of 
classical attainments, has arrived at nearly the same point with 
them through natural taste and favourable circumstances. He 
is the poet of modern France, just as Archilochus and Simonides 
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were the poets of their lonian fellow citizens, without distinction 
of high and low. Nor could we find any where poetry so nearly 
resembling his own (especially in those philosophical ballads 
which we regard as his most perfect compositions) as in the 
relics of the early lyric writers of the Anthology. ‘They exhibit 
the same simple unity of purpose. The poet seems to pour out 
at once the whole thought with which his mind is pregnant, 
without curtailing its dimensions or altering its shape to please 
the taste of fastidious critics. He cares not whether his image 
is a trivial one, or has been a thousand times repeated before. It 
is his property, just as it was that of his predecessors, for although 
he repeats he does not imitate. Hence, in Béranger, as in those 
ancient fragments, we find much that appears trite, insipid, and 
common-place ; but we find withal that true and genuine sim- 
plicity which is only attained by consummate art and laborious 
exertion. 

Another point of resemblance between the French chanson- 
nier and these pristine writers, arises (we fear) from confirmed irre- 
ligious persuasion, acting upon a kindly, yet melancholy tempera- 
ment. He may be gay and humorous, bitter, sarcastic, light, and 
careless by turns on the surface; but plaintiveness is the hidden 
soul ofall his poetry. Futurity is to him only an object of gloomy 
foreboding. Carpe diem, is in his mouth not the trivial common- 
place of ordinary conviviality, but a most deep and heartfelt 
acknowledgment of the only truth which his philosophy recog- 
nizes. Youth and pleasure constitute the only substantial good ; 
every day which passes is an irreparable loss, a comrade to be 
mourned for, as a departed friend. Many of his most beautiful 
songs do but echo, in many a mournful variation, this thought, 
which comes so sadly home to the hearts of thousands, which 
admit of few other thoughts. “ Bonsoir,” “ Encore des Amours,” 
J’ai cinquante ans,” “ La Vieillesse,” “ La Cométe de 1832,” 
“ Treize a Table,”—all these are but so many exquisite manifesta- 
tions of that dark importunate spirit, which came at intervals to 
wrinkle the brows of Anacreon and Meleager beneath their 
coronals of flowers. 

But we must hasten to bring to a close this imperfect tribute 
of admiration, rendered to a writer whose peculiar beauties a 
foreign critic must with diffidence attempt to appreciate, although 
they are such as to endear him more and more to us at every 
successive perusal. Wehave been the more tempted to extend to 
some length these remarks on poems which many may still be dis- 
posed to regard as mere fugitive trifles, by the feeling that if the 
title be denied to their author, France possesses at present no 
poet of original talent. The established leaders of the classical 
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and romantic schools have enjoyed a popularity, rather exacted 
by the strenuous efforts of their respective partisans, than pro- 
ceeding from natural and unextorted admiration. Delavigne 
and Lamartine, writers whose reputation seems to sustain itself 
with difficulty, offer, each of them in his own manner, nothing 
but cold reflections of the brilliancy of Byron. The pecu- 
liar fashion in poetry which was set by that daring innovator 
seems scarcely to have outlasted one generation of readers; and 
the minor herd of his followers will, of course, fall rapidly into 
insignificance. As for Victor Hugo, who seems to occupy the 
most prominent, if not the most exalted place in the French Par- 
nassus of the day, he is far too obscurely sublime in his exalted 
flights, and too deeply immersed at other times in the shades of 
bathos, to allow our moderate and timid criticism to attempt an 
admeasurement of his actual dimensions; and we turn with 
fresher and fresher enjoyment from the laborious duiness or 
more laborious extravagance of these and the other poets of the 
day, to the terse spirit and profound sensibility of a writer whose 
magic is the more powerful from being apparently exercised by 
a hand unconscious of its dominion. Even his occasional 
tameness and insipidity become pleasant to the reader, because 
they seem inseparably connected with that tender simplicity 
which tints, as it were, the distance of all his various pictures 
with its quiet colourmg. Many will, no doubt, prefer to regard 
him as the favourite chansonnier of social enjoyment, wit, and 
satire. We think that he has higher titles to present fame and 
future immortality, and that his own exclamation paints most 
truly the real strength of his lyrical genius. 
“* Mon Dieu, vous m’avez bien doté : 

Je n’ai ni force ni sagesse : 

Mais je posstde une gaité 

Qui n’offense pas la tristesse.” 


Art. If1.—Du Systeme Pénitentiaire aux Etats-Unis, et de son 
Application en France; suivis dun Appendice sur les Colonies 
Penales, et de Notes Statistiques. Par MM.G.de Beaumont 
et A. de Tocqueville, Avocats a la Cour Royale de Paris, &c. 
Paris. 1833. 8vo. 

Amone the more perplexing of the difficulties which result from 

the complicated machinery of a highly civilized state, is the dis- 

posal of the persons of those offenders whom it is necessary to 

exclude from society for a longer or shorter period. ‘The rude 

old plan of extermination, mutilation, or otherwise marking the 

body with some sign that shall be a warning of the infamy of the 
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bearer—or the other alternative of casting the malefactor into an 
unwholesome dungeon, where, by force of chains, bad air, bad 
food, and bad treatment, he might gradually expiate his crime and 
forfeit his life or his health, are schemes as little adapted to the 
wants as the wishes of an advanced period of civilization. The 
change was operated under motives of humanity, Executions 
have been diminished, the law made more lenient, infamizing 
marks and mutilations found to be as impolitic as inhuman, prisons 
have been rendered comfortable, the hulks are described as “a 
pretty jolly sort of life,” and transportation to a penal colony is 
regarded as a fortunate conclusion to a turbulent Cis-Atlantic 
existence. The spirit of the old institutions was vengeance—of 
the modern ones, philanthropy: crime nevertheless has gradually 
increased, and now that the means taken for its repression, whe- 
ther in ancient or modern times, are subjected to examination, it 
appears as if nothing in either period was calculated to produce 
that desirable end. The blind dealings of vengeance were capri- 
cious and uncertain; the zealous and equally blind exertions of 
philanthropy stopped short altogether at the relief of the physical 
suffering of the criminal, leaving at the same time ample opportu- 
nities for further moral corruption, and by no means protecting 
society from the commission of crime by the force of exemplary 
punishment. 

After all that has been said and done in this country on the 
subject of prison discipline and secondary punishments, the state 
of our institutions is precisely this—that they cost enormous sums 
of money—are not calculated to deter from the commission 
of offences, and are so managed that each is held, on the best 
testimony, to be a perfect school of crime. They who will take 
the trouble to peruse the two late Reports of Committees of the 
House of Commons on the subject of punishment will have no 
hesitation in agreeing that occasional residences in our prisons, a 
few years’ labour in our dockyards, or a voyage to Australia, are 
commonly calculated on by the population of thieves and other 
offenders as events in life incidental to the profession they have 
chosen, and in no wise to be deprecated when they happen, though 
to be avoided as long as possible, on the ground that it is plea- 
santer to be carrying on the war with a wider range of liberty. 

A criminal may be said in this country to take his degrees by 
imprisonment. ‘The gaols are the schools, the hulks the univer- 
sities of crime. The man who has served four or five years at 
Chatham or Portsmouth comes out a master of arts; his doctor’s 
degree he gets per saltum, that is to say, by a broad leap across 
the seas to the Antipodes, in the classic land of Australia. A 
commitment to prison is tantamount to matriculation: innocent or 
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guilty it matters not—first, the horror of a prison is overcome} it 
is found not to be so bad a thing as it was painted: next come the 
crowds of companions glorying in their offence, boasting of their 
dexterity, eloquent in threats for the future, and ingenious in cok 
lecting information and devising plots, as pabulum for subsistence 
as soon as the period of their discharge arrives. The intiocent 
yield to the force of public opinion as it reigns within the four 
corners of the gaol, become ashamed of their inexperience, and 
select a model of imitation among the proudest and most admired 
of these warriors against the laws of an unjust society. It is thus 
that every effort we make to diminish crime only produces or ac- 
complishes a criminal. We are no friends to Draconic meastires, 
and would as gladly aid the progress of a truly humane measure 
as any of the most exclusive of our philanthropists; yet we do not 
hesitate to declare, that at this moment the only efficient punish+ 
ment in our code is that of death; but so uncertain is its inflic- 
tion, and so many are the chances of escape, that even its efficiency 
is so far reduced as to operate only very partially as an example 
of terror. Death is our only efficient punishment, and yet it is 
precisely that which there is great reason to think, under a truly 
enlightened system of imprisonment, might, perhaps, except in a 
few cases, be altogether abolished. ‘Thus, in the badness of our 
present practice, the worst and most questionable of all punish- 
ments is the only one which works with advantage. It is as if 
in some vehicle the overweight which caused the overturning of the 
machine yet acted ultimately in such a way as to prevent the fur- 
ther calamity of its being dragged away by the infuriated horses. 
Inquiry of various kinds having been set afloat, and much in- 
formation having been collected, men’s minds seem to have taken 
a stand on the American system of penitentiaries. ‘The works of 
several travellers have contained remarkable reports on the merits 
of these admirable institutions, The fullest and best account 
given by any recent writer is the chapter which Mr. Stuart has 
devoted to the description of Auburn, His report conveys a 
complete pictute to the mind of the institution, discusses very 
fairly its advantages, and goes into greater details on the subject 
of management than any other English work. Mr. Stuart’s experi- 
ence of America, the interest he had taken in this subject, joined 
with his calin good sense and great power of accurate observation, 
rendered him admirably qualified for the task of making such a 
report on this and similar establishments as might have been made 
a practical guide for working upon in this country. His predeces- 
sor in the same field, Captain Hall, was examined on the subject 
by a Committee of the House of Commons, and the Report pre- 
E2 
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sented by them recommends a modification of the disciplinary 
systems practised at Auburn and Sing-Sing, in the United States, 
The only information before the Committee was that of Captain 
Hall, and assuredly his investigation was not of that methodical 
and elaborate kind which ought to precede the adoption of a new 
system of procedure in this most important branch of domestic 
policy. A still further step has been taken in sending a commis- 
sioner to that country, with a view of collecting such practical 
information as may be necessary before any decided change is 
made. ‘The French government had been previously induced to 
send persons on a similar mission. ‘They made a report to their 
administration, and have subsequently published the volume which 
stands at the head of this article. It is as remarkable for the en- 
lightened views and the general intelligence of its authors, as for 
the quantity of information it contains respecting the great object 
of their visit to the United States. 

It is not easy to say how it has happened that the Americans 
have got the start of us in this experiment. The light undoubt- 
edly came from Britain; the germ of all the penitentiaries is in 
Mr. Bentham’s Panopticon, which was also the immediate parent 
of that notable job, our own Penitentiary—a most illegitimate 
product of the creator’s bram. ‘The history of this attempt per- 
haps embraces the secret of our failure. It too commonly happens 
that public schemes in this country are seized upon as the mere 
occasions of making money. As everything is or was done by 
patronage, the fittest person is the last chosen, whether for build- 
ing or managing: the eye of the interested is not on their proceed- 
ings, and the public never hears of the loss of its money and the 
defeat of its object, until the job explodes in some enormity. In 
the instance of the Penitentiary, the original thought, the scheme, 
and the plan, down to the minutest details, were Mr. Bentham’s: 
he proposed to constitute himself the gaoler; the act passed both 
houses of parliament, and the pen was in the royal hand to affix 
the signature. ‘“‘ Bentham! Bentham!” said George III. “ What 
Bentham is that?” “ Mr. Bentham of Lincoln’s Inn,” answered 
Lord Shelburne. ‘The king threw down the pen. Mr. Bentham 
had long before answered one of the king’s letters in the Hague 
newspaper on the affairs of Europe, and it was understood his 
majesty had never forgiven the unsparing castigator of his anony- 
mous composition. It was thus at least that Lord Shelburne 
told the story of Mr. Bentham’s disappointment. The project, 
however, being agreeable to parliament, was far too good a one 
to be lost: it was taken in hand by others, disguised, botched and 
spoilt, that it might pass for their own, and was made the occa- 
sion of one of the most famous jobs of our times. Mr, Bentham 
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engaged to maintain each individual committed to his care for 
about one sixth of what each has cost the country for a series of 
years, to say nothing of the enormous outlay on the building, and 
the not less enormous departure from the spirit of the plan, which 
had originally won the favour of the shrewdest minister of the 
day. We allude to these facts, that we may state our conviction 
that had British ingenuity had fair play, we should not now have 
had to resort to America to copy institutions which are neither 
more nor less than the practical execution, with allowable devi- 
ations, of a theory devised long ago in a quiet hermitage in West- 
minster. In the Penitentiary, the contrivers or adopters of that 
scheme, like other imitators, scarcely caught the body of their 
predecessor’s scheme, and the soul most certainly escaped them. 
But in this matter it was of great consequence who should be 
the first superintendent or governor, for much, some say all, de- 
pends upon the moral power of the machine. A zealous, inde- 
fatigable, all-seeing philosopher like Mr. Bentham, might have 
given the measure an impetus which it would have carried to the 
end of time: his high tone of morality, his ardent and untiring 
perseverance, his conscientious regard for the public interest, 
combined with his personal amiability and imperturbable temper, 
would have made him the model of Grand Penitentiaries; while 
his character, fortune and genius would have conferred lustre on 
the office of gaoler itself. “Itis singular that all this, which ought 
to have taken place here, has come to pass in America, There 
the idea has fructified, ‘and the men who have been proud to 
place themselves at the head of the establishments in the United 
States for the reform of criminals, have been men of station, 
learning, philanthropy, piety, and highly cultivated intellect. 
Legislative experiment is less encumbered with disturbing 
causes in the United States; the prejudice is in favour of novelty ; 
and so vigilant a watch is kept over the agents to whom the exe- 
cution is “entrusted, that corrupt motives are not permitted to 
come into play. The operation of public opinion, moreover, is 
so direct and so powerful, that the love of approbation becomes 
an active agent in eliciting the most arduous exertions in behalf of 
the national service. ‘I'o this other causes may be added, which 
will explain the great progress made by the United States in pri- 
son discipline. ‘The Union has, and has had, as many bad prisons 
as any country in the world of the same population; but though 
formed on the model of the old country prisons, they were not 
encumbered with huge and extensive buildings, which, having 
been erected with great effort, people were unwilling to abandon 
or to pull down, for the sake of realizing the new-fangled notions 
of a few hair-brained theorists and philosophers. New prisons in 
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new districts, and on new ground in old ones, were wanted, and 
the spirit of improvement had consequently a fair arena to con- 
tend upon, The old prisons, moreover, just served to shock the 
feelings and stimulate the humanity of the philanthropists and 
religionists of the Union; they were struck with the moral dete- 
rioration of the prisoner on leaving gaol, and with the loss of the 
opportunity which his confinement gave them of working his re- 
formation. The United States is an essentially pious country, 
and religion has had more to do with the improvement in prison 
discipline there, than either legislation or general philosophy. 
The aim of the chief movers in this reform has been to work a 
religious reformation in the prisoner, the inspectors are animated 
with this spirit, the superintendent is invariably a person deeply 
impressed with similar views, the books put into the hands of the 
prisoner are all of this description, and the attendants, partaking 
of the spirit of the place, and selected from the large mass of the 
religious population, never indulge in language, or breathe a sen- 
timent in disunison with the tone of the institution. ‘This reli- 
gious tendency was exhibited before the present enlightened views 
were adopted. ‘The idea of solitary imprisonment was adopted 
from the works of Howard by members of that beneficent body of 
men, no where more paramount in good deeds than in America— 
the Quakers: chiefly by their instrumentality the Walnut Street 
prison of Philadelphia was founded. The principles of prison 
discipline were, however, so little practically understood, that the 
result of this experiment was in the highest degree mischievous: 
where the solitary imprisonment was carried into full effect, it de- 
stroyed both the health and the intellect of the prisoner: where it 
was evaded, his morals were injured by the association in which he 
was permitted to indulge. And yet it was from the Walnut Street 
prison of Philadelphia that the reputation of the United States in 
this matter mainly arose. Even now, we believe, the true foun- 
dation of her reputation is but imperfectly understood. It shall 
he our business to show the nature of the experiments that have 
been tried in that country, and to furnish such facts regarding 
their progress as will enable persons to judge how far we are 
right in looking to this quarter of the globe for a guide. 

The origin of the American experiments on imprisonment was 
a philanthropic desire to find a substitute for capital punishment. 
The Walnut Street prison of Philadelphia, in which solitary con- 
finement was adopted, arose out of the writings of Howard: it 
was thus supposed that the painfulness, nay it was held the un- 
lawfulness, of executions might be avoided. The Duke de la 
Rochefoucault published, in 1794, an interesting notice of this 
prison: he declared the system excellent, and his eulogy was 
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pretty generally repeated. Nevertheless the principle on which 
the system was founded was altogether unsound, and the results 
in practice corresponded with the fault in theory. ‘The prisoners 
doomed to solitary confinement were reduced to idiotcy, or de- 
stroyed by disease, from having no occupation or object on which 
they might employ body or mind. Those not doomed to utterly 
solitary confinement were corrupted by the contagion of criminal 
society: the prisoners worked together. 

The first state that imitated the Pensylvanian system was that 
of New York, in which the new penal laws were adopted with 
the new system of imprisonment. Here solitary confinement was 
inflicted in lieu of death, but only on such as were condemned to 
such punishment, and it made no part of the general discipline of 
the prison. ‘The rest of the prisoners were heaped together in 
the promiscuous manner of the old system, save that they were 
compelled to work. The example of Pensylvania was also followed 
by Maryland, Massachusetts, the state of Maine, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and others: capital punishments were commuted for 
solitary imprisonment, the inmates of the gaol were set to work, 
and in case of an infraction of the rules of the prison, solitude 
and bread and water were resorted to by the keepers; but still the 
general application of a system of seclusion, with a view to the 
reformation of the criminal, made no part of the American plan, 

The results were found to be in the highest degree discoura- 
ging: the prisoners became hardened in crime, and were con- 
stantly returned for the commission of subsequent offences: be- 
sides which, these establishments were ruinously expensive: every 
year the state was called upon for considerable sums for the 
maintenance of its Penitentiary. Something, it was clear, was 
wrong. Such consequences might have served to show that the 
fault was in the system itself; all the blame was, however, laid 
on the execution. The prisons, it was said, were too crowded 
—there was a want of sufficient classification—and it was main- 
tained that if a sufficient number of cells were built, and other 
accommodations effected, the happiest results might be looked 
for from the new system. This was the origin of Auburn in 
1816. This prison, now become so celebrated, was formed upon 
a different principle from that which now reigns there. Each 
cell was destined to receive two prisoners. This plan was found 
in its consequences worse than any that had been previously tried. 
More cells were therefore built, and solitude was still more ex- 
tensively imposed. The same process had in the mean time been 
going on in Pensylvania: the Walnut Street Prison was despaired 
of: a new one built at Pittsburg, and the magnificent establish- 
ment of Cherry Hill commenced in Philadelphia. The old 
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system of the Walnut Street Prison went on the principle of classiti- 
cation and a select community of workmen; the modern ones by 
degrees approached the system of entire solitude. In the Walnut 
Street plan solitary confinement was but an accessory feature of 
the system: in the Cherry Hill and Pittsburg scheme it came to 
be the fundamental principle. 

The virtue of utter solitude was tried by way of experiment at 
Auburn. In the north wing, which was nearly completed in 
1821, twenty-four criminals were placed in separate. cells; aud 
their confinement appears to have been unrelieved by occupation or 
any other source of distraction. Five of these men died in one 
year, one became mad, another attempted suicide by rushing into 
the gallery and over the balustrade, at the instant a turnkey en- 
tered with some food, and the whole of them were soon in that 
state of emaciation and debility as to prove to the gaolers that 
they were fast approaching the termination of their career. ‘The 
system was thereupon (1823) definitively pronounced bad. The 
governor of the State of York pardoned twenty-six of those 
who had been subjected to solitary confinement, including, we 
suppose, the remaining subjects of the first experiment, and 
others who entered the cells as they were finished ; the rest were 
permitted to work together in the day time, and at night were 
separately locked up in their respective cells. In this | practice 
we detect the germ of the system which has since made Auburn 
so famous. Solitude at night was retained, because a conviction 
existed that the effects of it were morally beneficial, provided its 
physical operation was not mischievous; the prisoners were ad- 
mitted to work together as an antidote to the physical mischief 
of solitude, well aware at the same time that in a moral point of 
view nothing could be more injurious than free communication, 
It became a problem then how to obtain the greatest portion of 
solitude, with the least portion of social communication, so that 
the combination might be both morally and physically safe. The 
solution was the present system of Auburn—utter solitude at 
night—labour in common workshops by day, but in the observa- 
tion of rigorous silence. ‘The process which led to the discovery 
may be imagined. When the prisoners, subdued by the emaciating 
effects of an idle solitude, were first led forth by their keepers, it 
is probable that they would be quiet, humble, and perhaps grate- 
ful for the boon; the order of general silence among the work- 
men, from the fact of talk interrupting labour, would be given, 
and enforced without difficulty. After a time, the effects of light, 
air, and society would exhibit themselves in increased energy, and 
a stronger desire for social communication. This the keepers 
would endeavour to repress, and succeeding but ill, they might 
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find it the easier aud better plan to insist upon utter silence at 
once. They would, having the power in their hands, find it a 
much less difficult task to stop the mere utterance of a single 
word, than to graduate or regulate the hum and buzz of a workshop 
of freely communicating labourers employed upon forced work. 
This has probably been the order and progress of the invention, 
but who the inventor was is a subject of controversy. It was first 
found in operation under the superintendence of Mr. Elam 
Lynds, the present governor of the Sing-Sing Penitentiary, then 
the governor of Auburn, It is the prevailing opinion in the 
United States that he is the author of the new system: the honour 
has, however, been disputed. 

In consequence of the success which attended the new system 
of Auburn, in all the points that could have been tried at the 
time, it was determined to build a new prison on the same plan. 

ivery prisoner requiring a separate cell, and there being but 
550 cells at Auburn, it soon became full, and as it will be under- 
stood that every thing depends upon the perfection and complete- 

ness of the execution of the plan, there can be no crowding in such 
an establishment. It being determined therefore to build a new 
penitentiary, Mr. Elam Lynds, the director, took with him a hun- 
dred prisoners accustomed to obey him, and encamped them on 
the spot, on the banks of the Hudson, which had been selected 
for the site of the prison. Here he set his men to work; some of 
them were carpenters, others masons, or made such, and without 
walls or any restraint, and with no other authority over them than 
that which he derived from the firmness and the energy of his own 
character, they submitted implicitly to his direction. From time 
to time during several years, the number of convict labourers was 
increased, and thus they built their prison. At present the Peni- 
tentiary of Sing-Sing contains a thousand cells, every one of 
which was constructed by the prisoners shut up in them. 

The failure of the experiment of solitary imprisonment without 
work at Auburn, did not deter the Pensylvanians from persevering 
in their own system. In the course of 1827, the Penitentiary of 
Pittsburg began to receive prisoners. Each prisoner was shut 
up day and night, but such was the faulty construction of the 
building, that what passed in one cell could be heard in the next. 
Consequently each convict could communicate with his neighbour, 
and as they had no occupation, it may be supposed that the busi- 
ness of communication went on  Incessantly : the result was inevi- 
table—mutual instruction in crime. All the beneficial effects of 
solitude were prevented, and all the mischief which arises from the 
conversation of criminals almost enforced. ‘The unhappy results 
of this experiment, which showed themselves in the moral deterio- 
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ration of the prisoners, and on their discharge, in their speedy re- 
turn convicted of other crimes, when joined to the intelligence of 
the success of the new system at leven in a great measure 
shook the confidence of the philanthropic legislators of Pensyl- 
vania in the efficacy of their favourite scheme of seclusion with- 
out work, as exhibited in operation at Pittsburg, and already in- 
troduced as the principle of the great institution of Cherry Hill. 

A commission was appointed by the legislature to inquire into 
the merits of the different systems of imprisonment. Messrs. 
Shaler, King, and Wharton, who had been charged with the in- 
quiry, made a report upon the different systems then in activity, 
(December, 20, 1827,) and concluded with a recommendation of 
Auburn, This document, which we have not seen, is said by 
Messrs. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, to be one of the most 
important papers that exists on this branch of legislation. 

The influence of this report was decisive on public opinion, 
but its positions were coutroverted by more than one writer. The 
most distinguished of its opponents was Edward Livingston, well 
known as the philanthropic and enlightened author of a reformed 
code of criminal laws for Louisiana, as also of a reform code of 
prison discipline. One important point was conceded by Mr. 
Livingston in his defence of solitude, viz., the necessity of work. 
But the objection to the Auburn plan, which revolts the feelings 
both of Mr, Livingston, aud more especially the writers of Pen- 
sylvania, is the corporal punishment, which is employed to main- 
tain the discipline of the prison. ‘The system ultimately adopted 
by the Pensylvanians was a combination of the Walnut Street 
plan and the Auburn one: solitary confinement of the most rigo- 
rous description was ordained in every case, and the prisoner was 
permitted to choose some description of work, ‘This change in 
the system of imprisonment necessarily entailed a change in the 
criminal law, which underwent a thorough revision, The penal- 
ties were mitigated, the periods of imprisonment were shortened, 
and the punishment of death was abolished in every case except 
that of wilful murder. 

The other States of the Union were not unobservant spectators 
of the proceedings of New York and Pensylvania: many of them 
have followed pretty close upon the example set them; in some 
the Pensylvanian and in some the Auburn systems have been 
adopted, Modifications, however, not always well judged, have 
been introduced. In some of the States, partial changes have 
been made, and in others none at all; and so little is there of 
uniformity or universality in the prison discipline of America, that 
even now the very worst and the very best prisons may be met 
with there in close proximity, 
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In both the systems of Philadelphia and Auburn, it will be re- 
marked, the fundamental principle is the same, It is that of com- 
plete isolation ; and unless the importance of it be thoroughly well 
understood by the legislator, little good is to be expected from his 
best endeavours, ‘The experience obtained both in this country 
and America, as well as elsewhere, has shown in the most convinc- 
ing manner possible, that no amelioration is to be expected in the 
moral state of the prisoner as long as he is indulged in communi- 
cating with his fellows in crime. *The subjects of their conversa- 
tion are naturally corrupting: in their lighter moments they boast 
of their exploits; in their sadder hours they breathe vengeance 
against the world. Thoughts of repentance, if they occur, find 
no utterance, for they would excite the derision of their com- 
panions, even though themselves were occasionally visited with 
compunctious feelings. It must be remembered, that convicts 
have been maintaining a struggle with the laws, and have been de- 
feated: they do not wish it to appear that they have yielded with-. 
out a brave defence, and, after capture, to show repentance would 
be, to their perverted minds, like crying craven when in the hands 
of the enemy; such a want of spirit, as it would be termed, could 
only be shown by a person of a moral courage, whom it would be 
vain to look for in a prison. It is braving the only public 
opinion which has any influence over them—that of the com- 
munity of crime, It is constantly remarked, that on first enter- 
ing a prison, the less hardened criminal commences by exhibit- 
ing some sense of shame—that he is, after a longer or shorter 
resistance, subdued to the same quality as his compeers—and the 
very man who began even with denying the offeuce of which he had 
been found guilty, will end by boldly maintaining his claim to a 
huge catalogue of daring crimes, coloured by, or altogether the 
product of his imagination. Unless the moral atmosphere of a 
criminal is changed, it is in vain to hope for a change of conduct: 
this can only be effected by interdicting utterly the interchange of 
word or sigu with a fellow-convict. The same results follow if 
only two are placed together; the one is sure to be worse than the 
other jn some respects ; and in their communications they keep 
alive all their old sympathies, ideas, and habits, teach mutually 
by the aid of their different experiences, and endeavour to obtain 
a superiority by rivalling each other in boasting of their former 
atrocities. It would be useless to heap authority upon authority 
for the truth of this view, for it is now become the settled convic- 
tion of every person who has given any attention to the subject. 
Our own Penitentiary furnishes a striking practical proof, ‘The 
time of the prisoners is there divided into two portions: during 
the first half the confinement is solitary, with the exception of 
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a short time for exercise; in the second they work together in 
classes. It is found, and we have the testimony of all the 
officers of that institution to the fact, that during the first pe- 
riod the prisoners invariably improve, and as invariably dete- 
riorate during the second; so much so, that the governor declared, 
before a late Committee of the House of Commons, that more 
good would be done by discharging them at the expiration of half 
their time of sentence, than by detaining them through the whole 
of it. 

The isolation of Philadelphia, as has been already stated, is 
perfect: whereas in Auburn it is relaxed to the eye only: the 
prisoners working together in different classes of trades, but com- 
municating neither by word nor sign. ‘The sympathies are scantily 
fed, but the mind is altogether denied social food. Now this 
difference between a physical and an arbitrary separation, though 
not very striking at first sight, is productive of wide differences 
in the end. And first, as regards the important subject of 
work, important in its moral effects on the prisoner, and also in 
its financial influence on the prison, and its accounts. In the 
seclusion of the cell, work becomes a source of enjoyment: 
without it, the prisoner could not exist—take away his work, and 
he feels that with it goes the object of his life. In order to 
make its value felt, it is the practice of the penitentiary of Phi- 
ladelphia to confine the prisoner in his cell for a short time with- 
out occupation: after the first movements of despair are over, 
and he begins to recover from the immediate effects of the 
cold plunge out of the busy world of crime into the depths 
of his silent prison, he begins to ask for work, and ultimately to 
beseech it as a favour; afterwards he can know no bitterer punish- 
ment than to be deprived of this his only solace. 

In the penitentiary of Philadelphia, it would be inconsistent with 
both the punishment and the reformation of the criminal to admit 
the visits of strangers. The official character in which Messrs. 
De Beaumont and De Tocqueville arrived in the United States, 
caused the magistracy of Philadelphia to make an exception in 
their favour. They visited the cells of the prisoners of Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, and have given notes of the conversations which 
passed. One and all agreed that labour was the grand solace of 
their solitary existence. 

No. 28, condemned for murder, was asked if he thought he 
could live there without working. ‘‘ Work,” said he, “ appears to 
me absolutely necessary to existence; I believe that I should die 
without it.” He was also asked if he often saw his keepers, and 
if he felt pleasure in seeing them. He said he saw them about 
six times a day, and never without a feeling of joy. ‘“ This sum- 
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mer a cricket came into my court. It looked like company for 
me. When a butterfly or any other animal enters my cell, I never 
hurt it.” 

No. 36 said that work was a great blessing. ‘The longest day 
of the week was Sunday ; it seemed without end, because there 
was no work. 

No. 41 was asked if he considered work necessary. ‘“ One 
could not live here without it,” said he. ‘“ Sunday isa heavy day 
to get through, I assure you.” And yet this was a man whose 
chief consolation was religion. 

It must be recollected, that the prisoners have no means of 
communicating their opinions: and, in fact, if two men were in the 
adjoining cells for twenty years, they would never know more of 
each other than if they had lived at the antipodes. 

No. 56 had been convicted three times, and been confined in 
other prisons. It was observed to him: “ You appear to work 
here without difficulty: you say it was not so in the other prisons 
where you were confined: whence comes the difference?” “ Oh, 
sir, work here is a pleasure ; it would sadly aggravate the evil of 
being here, to take it away. Nevertheless, I think 1 could da 
without it, if compelled.” 

No. 62, a physician and a well educated man: he is allowed 
the privilege of doing nothing but what he likes; nevertheless 
he works incessantly. Knowing no trade, he voluntarily cuts out 
leather for shoes. 

It is needless to repeat the statements of each prisoner ; suffice 
it to say, that on this point all of them were unanimous. Of 
the intenseness with which work was applied to, some opinion 
may be formed by the rapidity with which different trades were 
learned in the prison. 

Now at Auburn work is compelled: it would not be adopted 
voluntarily: where men are even permitted to see one another, 
the necessity for labour is far less imperious. In order therefore 
to force work, punishment must be used in case of idleness, or 
neglect. ‘The lash is brought into play, the keeper is authorized 
to punish refractoriness on the spot. ‘This is considered the blot 
on the system of Auburn; and we observe that in the Report of 
the House of Commons Committee of last session, a modifica- 
tion of the plan there in force is recommended. Corporal 
punishments are recommended to be abolished; the reason 
given for this change is, that “ the Committee are unwilling to 
entrust to those who have the management of prisoners in this 
country, a discretionary power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment.” Why not then change the class of persons to whom the 
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management of criminals is intrusted? In any case this must be 
done; for it too frequently happens that the men who do the 
duties of turnkeys in our gaols have been themselves crintinals, 
and are never, or very rarely, of that description to whom any 
kind of reform can be entrusted. Generally speaking, the turn- 
keys are as little calculated to take the care of the moral state 
of their prisoners, as to be entrusted with their corporal chas- 
tisement. But the grade of keeper will be raised in public esti- 
mation, when higher objects are aimed at than the miere custody 
of a crowd of ruffians: when the prison is to be made an intel- 
lectual and moral school of discipline, instead of a hotbed of 
crime and degradation, very different men will be required, and 
very different men be willing to accept the post, which will be 
one of responsibility and respectability. 

The recommendation of the Committee to adopt the system of 
Auburn, and yet leave out the provision on which in fact turns 
the success of the whole experiment, is, we fear, not uncharacter- 
istic of similar Reports. There is in our legislation a perpetual 
tendency to trim: the half-and-half or the bit-by-bit spirit has, in 
consequence of the struggling and balancing of parties and inter- 
ests, entailed by a government of patronage, thoroughly infused 
itself into our parliamentary committees.* We can fully enter 
into the feelings of those humane persons who cantiot bear the 
idea of submitting their fellow-creatures to the arbitrary blows 
of any man. Such persons must, however, balance the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment of such an institution as 
Auburn, and the evil of corporal chastisement inflicted accord- 
ing to the will of a keeper. The objection to the lash is two- 
fold: the bodily pain, and the degrading nature of the punish- 
ment. The pain is certain, immediate, and sufficiently dis- 
agreeable to prevent the recurrence of the offence; but it is 
temporary, the smart quickly passes away, and in itself is milder 
than perhaps any punishment that can be hit upon for prison 
offences. As to the degradation, it must never be forgotten that 
it is a term inapplicable to convicts: they are already degraded 
below all the graduation of society. It is a circumstance of their 
condition always to be kept in their minds, that for a period they 
have forfeited all their social rights, that they can only regain 


* Contrast this fastidious tenderness for the criminal with the late decision to keep 
up military flogging. Something like a charge of “ cant” may be made against men 
who weep over the passing smarts of a criminal at one moment, and at another unhesi- 
tatingly condemn the soldier, the defender of his country, whom it is an honour to com- 


mand, to suffer the degradation and the agony of a flaying at the cross-halberds from the 
whips of his comrades. 
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them by good conduct in the prison, and at the expiration of 
their term; that until the day of their emerging into society, 
they are below all the rest of mankind, but on that day a thorough 
emancipation, moral, social, and physical, ought and is expected 
to take place. ‘There is nothing so likely as the lash to bring 
them to a stinging sense of the loss of their privileges of citizen- 
ship. A further objection has been alleged. It is said that the 
feelings likely to spring up in the breast of the man subject to 
the lash are not of a kind to contribute to his moral reforma- 
tion. There is a plausibility in this argument which will pro- 
bably yield before these considerations, The reform which is 
expected to be worked in such a prison as Auburn, is to super- 
induce in the person of an idle, vicious, and probably, intempe- 
rate offender, the habits of a sober and industrious. workman. 
Now, though in the case of a man just taken from the haunts of 
crime and the turbulence of lawless society, the lash may at first 
produce passion and wrathful denunciations of revenge, it is cer- 
tain to effect ultimately a thorough submission and obedience, 
As soon as this end is answered, the necessity for its use ceases, 
the passions subside under the wholesome influence of solitude 
and labour, and the man is no longer the same: his moral identit 

has suffered a total change. ‘This view is borne out by experi- 
ence. It would be well for those who cry out against the punish- 
ment in the abstract, to inquire how much of it is required in prac- 
tice. It is found, that although with a new company corporal 
chastisement is frequently required, the necessity quickly ceases: 
so much so indeed, that visitors might for a long time pay con- 
stant attention to the manner of working in the institution, with- 
out discovering the check which was in operation, and only 
showing itself in its effects. ‘This remark chiefly applies to 
Auburn, where chastisement is singularly temperate. At Sing- 
Sing, owing perhaps to the different nature of the labour, it being 
out of doors, and under the inspection of a few guardians, it is 
much more frequent. No register is kept of punishment. It is 
believed that at Sing-Sing an average of six are punished per 
diem, out of a thousand convicts. At Auburn, where the punish- 
ment is now so mild, it was at first extremely severe. One of 
the keepers stated to the French commissioners, that he remem- 
bered seeing, when the institution first began, nineteen punished 
in an hour, and that now, since the discipline was well established, 
he has been once four months and a half without the necessity of 
giving a single blow. That such should be the result is highly 
probable: no conversation can ensue, so that the prisoner has to 
balance between the pleasure of uttering a single word, or sign, or 
other piece of disobedience, and the immediate certainty of the pain 
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inflicted by a sharp blow with a cane.* The nature of the case 
demands perpetual vigilance: an ingenious contrivance, however, 
by preventing the prisoners from knowing whether they are 
watched or not, relieves the keeper from that painfully continued 
inspection which might have been found impossible. A false 
gallery runs round the workshops, which enables the keeper or 
the visitors to see without being seen, so that the convicts are 
never aware when they are not watched. They work with a full 
feeling that an eye is always upon them. 

This difficulty, as regards corporal chastisement, is entirely 
avoided in the solitudes of the Philadelphia prison. There is no 
wish to talk when there is no one to talk to: and it is nearly im- 
possible to offend in a cell: no prison regulations are necessary 
where the prisoner is only required to exist in a space from which 
he cannot escape. Work he demands by way of consolation: he 
therefore wants no urging to that which is his only relief from 
care. ‘There is, however, a regulation with respect to work in 
the Cherry Hill prison of Philadelphia which has not been stated, 
The convict is compelled to choose between constant work and 
constant idleness. He is not permitted to work when he pleases, 
and then give it up, as his caprice or his weariness may dictate. 
The idleness, moreover, is accompanied with darkness: light is 
alone given for work. ‘This is the only punishment in the power 
of the ‘keeper : it is the only one that the nature of the case can 
possibly require. There is but one thing beyond solitary con- 
finement in a cell, that is, solitary confinement in a dark cell, and 
without labour. Every light cell at Philadelphia has a small 
court attached to it; there 1s a free admission and current of air, 
The place is salubrious, and the health of the prisoners is good. 

The advantage in this point in the Philadelphia system is not 
undervalued by the humane patrons of that institution. The 
admirable Society of Friends has thrown all the weight of its 
authority and influence into the scale, and were it not from a very 
general popular prejudice or sentiment «gainst the horror of im- 
muring persons in solitary dungeons, there is no doubt that their 
favourite system would have prevailed far more extensively. On 
the ground of humanity, however, it is much to be questioned 
whether the sharp and short infliction of Auburn is not preferable 
to the pains of utter solitude. There is no doubt that the pri- 
soner would prefer the former, but it is quite a mistake to 
consult his feelings. ‘The problem to be solved is, which disci- 


* The instrument of punishment is variously named. Some of the authorities call 
ita whip, some the lash ; Mr. E. 'T. Coke, in his “ Subaltern’s Furlough,” the last wri- 
ter who speaks of Auburn, calls it a cane. It probably differs in different prisons. 
Mr. Stuart says it is a whip of hide, and in some cases of rope, 
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pline is best calculated, first, to deter from the commission of 
crime, and secondly, to reform the criminal and prepare him for 
his emancipation. 

To hit upon a punishment which shall deter the offender from 
the commission of crime is not easy. Perhaps there is little 
dreaded in the community of criminals but the extreme pain of 
death—and, in the first instance, the rough handling which ac- 
companies apprehension. ‘They do not like the idea of a peni- 
tentiary, in fact they abhor the prison discipline of America until 
reformed; but it is very questionable whether the future ever pre- 
sents itself in so tangible a shape as to affect their conduct. Let 
it be remembered that the offender breathes an atmosphere of 
crime: he is spurred on by occasional fits of remorse, he is stimu- 
lated by intemperance, his loss of character removes him from 
contact with any but the vicious: amongst these (and the force 
of opinion is the stronger from its concentration) he is a hero 
according to the extent of his depredations upon the outer world. 
The whole tribe of receivers, tlash-house keepers, prostitutes, 
and inferior agents, have a direct interest, not only in stimulating 
the offender to plunder, but in keeping up his self-respect and 
in staving off every accident likely to lead him to repentance. 
Early impressions, if by improbable accident they have been 
good, are instantly stifled by the jeer or the reproach, and the 
better part of the man is quickly overpowered by some mere 
stimulus of his share in the sheer animal world. There is other 
intoxication than that of liquor: the senses of the bold burglar 
or the adroit thief are kept in a perpetual state of inebriation: 
he has his obsequious landlord to provide him accommodation 
far beyond any imaginary paradise of his laborious days—his 
early period of obscurity. He has the fencer waiting upon him, 
like the Jew money-lender on a spendthrift lord, ready almost to 
advance him money upon the speculation of the evening; and, 
above all, he is administered to by females whose virtue he has 
never been taught to miss, and whose finery of attire and_ per- 
sonal gifts (for alas! they have been the cause of ruin) dazzle his 
vulgar imagination, and arouse both his appetites and his pride. 
The criminal leaves such a society with a resolve to do or die, 
What soldier ever feared death amidst the roar of battle? The 
thief plunges into the tide of the world determined on a prey: in 
such a moment, what does he care for hulks or Sidney, New- 
gate or the Penitentiary? the idea of the scaffold may come over 
him with a horrid shudder, but for all else he stands prepared. 
The solemnities of an ignominiots death have an awe in them 
that at no time can be withstood, save by him who is burning un- 
der the influence of the all-subduing passion of revenge. In 
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every other instance, it is a calculation of personal safety which 
induces the crime that is sure to be punished by death, if brought 
home. 

The principle of deterring from the commission of crime by 
an example of punishment has been too much dwelt upon, The 
tendency on the part of many estimable writers to attach too great 
weight to it, has naturally arisen from the discovery which of late 
has been forced upon us that criminals stood in no degree of awe 
of the punishment that awaited conviction. It hence came forci- 
bly to the mind, that it was this want of an example of terror that 
favoured the growth of crime. The hulks were found to be 
viewed as a sejour not without its agrémens—there the convict 
could receive the money he had accumulated, and the presents of 
his friends: he could spend it in the articles that best pleased his 
fancy, with some limitations: he could receive his old acquaint- 
ance and be retired with him or her, and, moreover, be exempt 
from labour as long as he or she chose to remain his guest, His 
food was superior to that of any labourer in regular work, and his 
labour less. At night the hold of the ship might be turned into 
a * free and easy,’ * and what with a fiddle, beer, and tobacco, the 
time passed gaily enough. To their songs the very keepers would 
listen, and many of them were of course in celebration of the ex- 
ploits of the glorious minority of the convicts, and sometimes, it 
is stated in evidence before the House of Commons’ Committee, 
these keepers would command an encore. Australia was not 
viewed as a place of punishment, but, on the contrary, as a coun- 
try where the judicious might make a fortune out of the govern- 
ment expenditure. ‘The Penitentiary alone was spoken of by the 
knowing ones as a thing to be if possible avoided; but as the 
number it could admit was very limited, the chance of incarcera- 
tion there has never operated, in all probability, upon a single 
human being. 

Were penitentiaries as numerous as tread-mills, we should 
not reckon upon them as any powerful motive in driving the 
would-be offender into a virtuous abstinence. We are inclined 
to attach far greater importance in the way of prevention of crime 
to other means; such as the treatment of juvenile vagrants, of 
juvenile offenders, the vigilance of a preventive police, and the 
activity of the organs of j justice. 

With regard to the second point, the comparative efficacy of the 
Auburn and Philadelphia systems, in operating a reform of the 
criminal, we fear it must still remain a question for some time. 
The point is an issue of fact, and the experiment has not been 
sufficiently long tried to make any comparison between the num- 
ber of those convicted after discharge from either penitentiary. 
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It will always be a very difficult point to ascertain this result in 
the United States, for not only have the different states their dif- 
ferent prisons, but their different laws, and on the subject of 
convicts there appears neither any mutual comparison, nor any 
centralization in the capital. One thing alone is certain, that as 
regards second offences, they are much rarer in the new than in 
the old prisons, and that this truth applies even to our own Peni- 
tentiary, faulty as the principle is on which it has been regulated, 

On the great subject of reform there is a point of difference in 
the effect of the system of labour in the Auburn and the Phila- 
delphia schemes which may not occur to every one. Labour, in 
the Philadelphia prison, is adopted and kept up as a distraction : 
on the subsequent re-entry into life of the solitary prisoner he 
finds no such necessity: he reveuges himself, it may be, by a 
copious draught of society, for his long abstinence: the hold 
which labour had upon him is gone, except in so far as skill and 
habit, and the necessity of subsistence may prevail. These are 
powerful motives, and seconded by good will, will probably 
prevail. 

Now, on the other hand, in the Auburn institution, labour and 
skill have been forced upon the convict. He has learned sub- 
mission to the will of others: he knows labour as a duty, and not 
as a relief, and this is precisely the light in which he ought to view 
it, and must look at it as a member of a civil community. He has 
been taught the task of humility and subservience, labour and 
quietude—the most useful qualities he could possibly possess in 
order to ensure his success in after-life. 

A defect of a serious kind is partially shared by Auburn with 
the barbarous prisons of England and France, and from which 
that of Philadelphia is entirely free. When an offender has served 
his time, and is anxious to re-establish himself in the world, he is 
of necessity most anxious to conceal the fact of his having been 
the inmate of a gaol: the knowledge of his conviction would ef- 
fectually prevent any success in his new attempt at re-establishing 
a character. Now there is nothing so likely to interfere with this 
design as gaol connections; if acknowledged, they lead to temp- 
tation and utter destruction—if denied, a betrayal and accusation 
follow on the part of former comrades, which effectually explode 
every idea of success or hope of even subsistence in a new and 
honest line of life, whether conduct or intention be of a virtuous 
kind or not. This is in full force in the old prisons of Europe : 
notable instances of its evil influence may be seen in the Memoirs 
of Vidocq, and those of James Hardy Vaux: the fact is, however, 
well and extensively known to all who have experience of convicts, 
that one of the greatest difficulties in the way of their restoration, 
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is the mischievous effect of gaol connections. In Auburn, pri- 
soners must become perfectly well acquainted with each other 
in person, though there is no reason why there should be any fur- 
ther knowledge of each other than by form and face: we presume 
that they are distinguished not by name, but by number: this 
familiarity, however, with the features of a fellow-prisoner may be 
productive of serious consequences to the virtuously disposed, 
Now in the Philadelphia prison this evil is completely obviated: 
no prisoner ever sees the face or hears the name of another, how- 
ever long his detention may last. It was the consolation of some 
of the prisoners, as expressed in their conversation with the 
French Commissioners, that they might leave the place, begin 
the world afresh, and never be taunted or claimed by any of their 
vicious fellow-sufferers. Connected with this superiority on the 
part of Philadelphia, is another difference, which, however, is 
neither so important, nor so irremediable. At Auburn there is 
a promiscuous admission of visitors, who are allowed on the pay- 
ment of a small sum, about a shilling, to inspect the whole insti- 
tution, and to watch the prisoners at work. Thisis a practice which 
has many advantages, and is likely to act as an admirable check on 
the conduct of the keepers. It is to be feared, however, that it 
may lead to the observation of convicts by their former compa- 
nions, and to cause their persons to be known in quarters where 
they may afterwards seek for employment. But if in other re- 
spects Auburn is found to answer, we do not believe that this will 
ever be held to be a very serious objection. It must be remem- 
bered how many of the evils attendant upon the detention of cri- 
minals it either obviates or mitigates; and that it would be difti- 
cult to point out any human institution in which every thing is 
perfect. All life, as well as all legislation, is in fact a balancing 
of good and evil—advantages and disadvantages. 

That it may not be supposed we have overvalued the import- 
ance of the objection to the prisons as they exist here and else- 
where, and which lies partially against Auburn, we will exemplify 
some of the evils of the old system of imprisonment by the brief 
narrative of one of the solitary inmates of a cell in the Cherry 
Hill penitentiary. It does not stand alone. It is confirmed by 
every authority we have access to, and they are of very various 
kinds. ‘The evidence of the convicts before the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee, may be more especially referred to, as also Mr. 
Wakefield’s book on Newgate, and the papers in Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine, by the “ Schoolmaster in Newgate,” which we are glad to 
see are about to be collected into a volume. 


“No.00. This prisoner is 40 years of age—convicted of highway rob- 
bery. He appears extremely intelligent. This is his story. 
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“ ] was fourteen or fifteen years of age when I came to Philadelphia : 
I was the son of a poor farmer in the West, and I came to try my for- 
tune in getting a livelihood in a great town. Having no recommenda- 
tion, I could get no work, and on the first night, as 1 had no other place 
to go to, I was obliged to sleep on the deck of one of the vessels in the 
port. Iwas found there in the morning: the constable apprehended 
me, and the mayor condemned me to a month's imprisonment, as a va- 
grant. During this month I mixed with a crowd of malefactors of all 
ages, and lost the honest principles my father had given me, and on leav- 
ing the prison, the first thing I did was to join several young delinquents 
of my own age, and we committed divers robberies together. I was ap- 
prehended, tried and acquitted. I thought myself now too deep for 
Justice, and thinking nothing could beat me, I went on robbing full of 
confidence. I was taken again, and this time I was condemned to nine 
years’ imprisonment in Walnut-Street gaol.” 


He was then asked if this punishment did not show him the 


necessity of changing his mode of life and correcting his dishonest 
habits ? 


** Yes,” said he, “ but it was not Walnut Street Gaol that made me 
repent of my crimes. I confess I never did repent, nor had an idea of 
such a thing as repentance all the time I was there. But I could not 
help remarking that the same individuals were always coming back, and 
that however clever, strong or bold they were, they were sure to end in 
being caught. This made me reflect very seriously, and I resolved as 
soon as I got out of prison to abandon this dangerous kind of life. As 
soon as I had made this resolution, my conduct became better, and I 
got out at the end of seven years. I learned the trade of a tailor in 
prison, and I soon got work. I married and was getting on uncom- 
monly well: but Philadelphia was full of people I had known in prison, 
and I was in a perpetual tremble lest I should be betrayed by some of 
them. At last, one day, two of my old chums came to my master and 
asked to see me. I pretended at first not to know them, but they soon 
forced me to confess who I was. They then asked me to lend them a 
considerable sum of money, and on my refusing they threatened to tell 
my master all about me. I then promised to do what I could, and told 
them to come back the next morning. As soon as they were gone, I 
went out myself, and getting on board immediately, with my wife, 
quitted Philadelphia for Baltimore. I soon found work again there, and 
for a long time I led a very comfortable life, when one day my master 
received a letter from one of the constables of Philadelphia, informing 
him that amongst his workmen, he had an old Walnut prisoner. I 
never knew what could induce this man to take a step of the kind. I 
am indebted to him for being here. As soon as my master received this 
letter, he dismissed me in disgrace. I went the round of all the 
tailors of Baltimore, but they had been informed and refused to have 
any thing to do with me. 1 was compelled by want to go and work on 
the rail-road then being laid down between Baltimore and the Ohio. 
Grief and this hard kind of life threw me into a violent fever. I was ill 
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a long time, and spent and sold all 1 had. I had scarcely got better, 
when I went to Philadelphia, and here the fever took me again. As I 
was getting better, I found myself in a desperate situation, without work 
or bread for my family. I thought of all the obstacles I found in gain- 
ing an honest livelihood, and of all the unjust persecutions I had to sub- 
mit to, so I fell into a state of exasperation I cannot express. I said to 
myself, well! since they force me to it, I will turn robber again, and 
if there is a dollar in the United States, though it were in the President’s 
pocket, I will have it. I called my wife, and told her to sell all the 
clothes that were left, and with the money I bought a pistol. With 
this pistol, and at a time when I was unable to walk without crutches, 
I went into the suburbs and stopped the first passenger I met, and made 
him give me his pocket book. But I was apprehended the same even- 
ing. I had been dodged by the man I had robbed, and my weakness 
obliging me to stop in the neighbourhood, they had no difficulty in se- 
curing me. I confessed the crime, and was sent here.” 


He was then asked what his present intentions were: what re- 
solutions he had made for the future? 


“I am not at all disposed, I confess to you honestly, to reproach my- 
self with what I have done, nor yet to become what they call a good 
Christian: but I am determined never to rob any more: and now | 
think I shall succeed in this plan. At the end of nine years I shall 
leave here, nobody in the world will know me: no one will know 
that I have been in prison: I shall have made no dangerous acquaint- 
ance: I shall be free to earn my bread in peace. ‘This is the grand 
advantage I find in this penitentiary, and which makes me prefer it, in 
spite of the hardship of the discipline, a thousand times to going back 
again to Walnut Street.” 


This man had been a year in prison, and his health was now 
good. 

The last remarks of this poor man lead us to the very impor- 
tant consideration of the probability of reform im prison, under 
any form or set of regulations. 

It is the common opinion in England, among persons who are 
conversant with the lives of criminals, that they never reform. 
It is not improbable that experience would fully bear out the 
truth of this melancholy assertion. Stated crudely in this man- 
ner, it is not unlikely to produce unnecessary discouragement in 
the minds of the humane and benevolent. It would be marvellous 
indeed if any large number of convicts in this and other countries 
of Europe did or even could reform. Every thing conspires to 
prevent it: we put them in gaol where they learn more crime, 
we turn them out with bad connections, and with a blasted cha- 
racter. Ignorant perhaps of a trade on entering prison, they 
leave it without the means of gaining a livelihood, supposing they 
could get employment. Well-fed, ill-taught by their comrades, 
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aud brutalized by the profitless labour of the treadmill, with 
crime before them as the readiest means of getting bread, where 
is the probability even of a resolution to reform? if the resolution 
is made, how miany chances. are there of its being carried into 
execution! Before we condemn criminals for not changing their 
modes of life, we ought to see whether we provide them with any 
inducements to do so: we should apply to them the same reason- 
ing that we do to every other condition of life. In none of the 
American prisons on the new plans, nor yet in our own Peniten- 
tiery, is any such doctrine held. There are on the other hand 
philanthropists to whom a certain quantity of illusion is a neces- 
sity, and who dream that by the adoption of some system or other 
the delinquent may be purified from his wickedness and restored 
to the paths of virtue; that this or that system has but to be ex- 
tensively followed, and that the prisons will be emptied and crime 
will disappear from the face of the earth. ‘These hopes are it 
the first instance based upon expected reforms in prison, but if 
we look farther into the schemes of these benevolent visionaries, 
it will be found they reckon upon a re-education of the whole 
habits of the man, moral and intellectual; and on looking farther, 
that they propose to bring every individual, exposed to the com- 
mission of crime, within their sphere of enlightenment. They 
would cause every youth to enter their establishments, who was 
in any way thrown upon the world; they would clothe, and feed, 
and educate him, and thus deprive the population of crime of the 
sources of its supply. It will be seen that on this plan the crimi- 
nals of the country, and the destitute children of its towns, 
would stand a better chance of being educated and provided 
for than the honest and the industrious poor. The way to 
virtue and enlightenment would be through the gate of sin and 
misery, and the state would thus take the best care of its worst 
citizens. Society would be in this manner tarned upside down, 
and we fear that it would stand but unsteadily on its conical 
pomt. One step further would be necessary; ‘the state would 
have to take care and enforce the moral and intellectual education 
of all the rest of the population, and when this great Spartan 
measure is thoroughly carried imto execution, we will belteve 
that the necessity for prisons will disappear. 

There are two kinds of reform, the one which will restore the 
purity of the origmal character, supposing it ever to have been 
pure, and place the individual on a level with the man of unvariedly 
upright conduct. ‘There is a want of self-respect, a conscions- 
ness of degradation in moral defilement, that can never be tho- 
roughly wiped out: the still small voice of conscience will make 
itself heard. If any thing can work this regeneration, it is re- 
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ligion. ‘Though society cannot pardon the conscience, our faith 
has that power. 

But there is another reform of equal importance to the legis- 
lator: it is not so deep as the radical one to which we have al- 
luded, but it is quite sufficient to satisfy the state. On leaving 
prison and during confinement, it must occur to the prisoner that, 
calculating fairly, crime is a bad trade: he must be anxious to re- 
move into some more respectable line of life. ‘The obstacles that 
previously presented themselves to the accomplishment of an in- 
tention of this kind, which must have suggested itself even at oc- 
casional moments of his career of vice, are in a great measure 
overcome. He has acquired a certain degree of education, if he 
had it not previously, such as reading and writing, and the habit 
of resorting to his Bible, at least for distraction; he has acquired a 
handicraft trade, he may even have acquired consummate skill in 
it during a long course of sober and undivided attention; he has 
long been removed from awkward connections, and he may if he 
pleases rise out of the prison as one coming from another world. 
He has industrious habits, obedience has become the ordinary 
channel of his feelings; he is at any rate not worse than when he 
entered the prison, probably he is far better: he has had the in- 
struction of the schoolmaster, the precepts of the chaplain, the 
conversation of the inspectors, the governor, the keepers, for years: 
it would be hard if such a man did not at least stand a chance of 
being a good citizen. There is in the old countries an immediate 
obstacle, which ought to be smoothed for the prisoner. Employ- 
ment, without the recommendation of character, is difficult to be 
procured ; in the United States, on the contrary, there is always a 
demand for labour somewhere. When a man of the best inten- 
tions and of the best skill issues forth without a character, in a 
crowded population like ours, there are fearful odds against him. 
This is a case for which provision ought to be made. It is most 
imperfectly met by the sum collected from the savings or earnings 
of prisoners. It sometimes happens at the Hulks, and even in 
the Penitentiary on the Thames, that as much as twenty pounds 
are put into the hands of the discharged convict. Such a sum, 
placed at the disposal of one who has been for a series of years 
debarred the use of- money, and such privileges as money can 
buy, is too likely to be lavishly spent, and ultimately to lead from 
intemperance again to crime. ‘The American institutions give 
no part of their earnings to the prisoners, and the rules of differ- 
ent institutions vary, but in none are more than a few dollars 
given to the convict, who has served his time. Complaint has 
been made that this sum is too small, but the medium is difficult 
to fix, and must vary in different countries. 
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It is probable that a better plan might be hit upon than that of 
giving any sum of money with which to begin the world afresh. 
‘The idea struck us as we heard of Vidocq’s manufactory, i in which 
returned convicts were only employed. ‘There ought, we think, 
to be establishments supplementary to the penitentiaries; and if 
this plan were carried into execution, it is probable that there 
would be even a smaller return of recommitments in this country 
than in the United States. In the same district or county, but 
considerably removed from the penitentiary, should be a manufac- 
tory of a very general description, in which a certificate of having 
served a certain time in certain penitentiaries, but such only as 
were established on the American principle, should entitle the 
bearer to be employed. The wages should be less than that of 
the market-price of labour, so that though it afforded a refuge to 
the discharged prisoner, it should not injure the honest labourer. 
Any small loes, if any, he must share with others, in consideration 
of the expense saved to the country by the prevention of crime, 
and the expense of maintaining prisoners. In addition to mere 
manufactories of this kind, certain public works might be carried 
on upon the same principle—it being always carefully contrived 
that the labour shall be harder and the pay less than that of the 
honest workman. It is on a similar plan that labour should be 
provided for the superfluous labourer of parishes. 

The advantages of the American system of penitentiaries may 
be classed thus : 


1. Impossibility of mutual corruption among the inmates of the 
prison, 

2. Great probability of their acquiring habits of obedience and 
industry, which may convert them into useful citizens. 

3. Possibility of a radical reform. ; 

The supplementary continuation of the system which we would 
propose enables us to add— 

4. Great improbability of their again resorting to crime for 
subsistence, when there were establishments at which the dis- 
charged convict could demand work under certain regulations and 
restrictions. 

Moral and religious instruction forms the basis of the peniten- 
tiary systems of America. ‘The élite of the prisoners are taught 
to read and write, if they choose, and it is always considered a 
favour to be admitted to the lessons. The schools are kept on 
Sundays: the lessons precede the service. ‘The meals are each 
preceded by a grace, which, in spite of the venerableness of the 
usage, we cannot help thinking i is an ill-chosen time for prayer. 
Each prisoner has a Bible in his cell, provided for him by the 
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state. Such is the groundwork of the reformatory instruction of 
the penitentiaries of America, but they differ from each other 
greatly in the character which this instruction assumes. Some of 
these institutions are animated with a much more religious spirit 
than others: again, there are prisons where any instruction what- 
ever is considered in a very secondary light. At Sing-Sing, for 
instance, owing to the nature of the labour and the rigour necessary 
to keep the convicts in a proper tone of submission, little seems 
to be thought of but the maintenance of order. Working as these 
men do without any other than a moral restraint, and where the 
number of keepers is comparatively so small, the lives of every 
guardian, and the safety and even existence of the establishment, 
would be compromised by the slightest relaxation of discipline. 
At Auburn, Wethersfield, Philadelphia, and Boston, all, or nearly 
all the prisoners are indulged with the privilege of learning to 
read and write, along with other instruction. 

The serious tone of the prisoners in the Philadelphia Peniten- 
tiary produced a great impression upon the French commis- 
sioners. It was a general characteristic that they could not talk 
long without shedding tears: the heart quickly softened, and seemed 
peculiarly open both to religious impressions and the tender re- 
collections of their family ties. It is remarked by the French 
commissioners, that a free man, who is in continual social com- 
munication, is hardly qualitied to estimate the value of a religious 
thought cast into the cell of the man condemned to utter solitude. 
In the Philadelphia prison there is nothing to distract the atten- 
tion of the prisoners, and as they are continually alone, the occa- 
sional presence of a fellow-man, and the words he utters, have a 
price beyond the imagination of the free citizen. The superin- 
tendent visits each prisoner at least once per day; the inspectors 
call twice a week, and the chaplain’s sole business is the moral 
reform of those under his care. ‘The prisoners have books, which 
serve them as a sort of company, and many ef them are described 
as finding a vast consolation in the reading with which they are 
indulged. ‘There is many a philosopher who would be glad of 
such a retreat along with his library, and we have no doubt that 
were a Protestant monkery established on similar terms, its cells 
would quickly be filled with inhabitants. Perhaps some specu- 
lator may think the idea worth his consideration. 

Auburn may be less suitable for the production of repentant 
feelings, but it is better calculated to give that sort of instruction 
which may afterwards be useful. ‘There is 2 mutual dependence 
upon each other m the world, which at Auburn is kept in sight at 
least, but im the Philadelphia prison is utterly excluded. In the 
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latter, the man has lived so long alone, that on his re-entry into 
the world he will with difficulty be able to do anything with re- 
ference to another human being. ‘Those persons who have had 
any tendency to that class of character known by the term simpli- 
city, will find it greatly increased: their energies will necessarily 
be diminished, and it is to be feared that the recommencement of 
social life will be almost as critical as their first few days in the 
dungeon, which, be it observed, is the most fearful and dangerous 
period of the whole time during which they may be doomed to 
incarceration. 

It has been already observed that the experiments of this kind 
in the United States have a close connection with religious feel- 
ings. There is a more general fervour of religious feeling in 
that country than this, and it is to this spirit that these institu- 
tions are in fact indebted for their present flourishing condition. 
The chaplains, generally speaking, have the enthusiasm of mis- 
sionaries, and have nothing in common with the lazy ordinaries 
of our county gaols, appointed generally as the result of some 
election intrigue. At Auburn, Mr. Smith is exclusively attached 
to the establishment, Mr. Barrett at Wethersfield; the zeal of 
these gentlemen it would be difficult to describe: they are vene- 
rated by every individual with whom they come in contact. The 
chaplain is no unimportant personage in such institutions; he is 
the prisoner’s friend; he comes into the solitary cell with all of 
the angelic character that man can bear toman. He receives 
the prisoner’s confidence—he becomes the depository of his 
hopes and fears: if the prisoner has a grievance against the agents 
of the prison, the chaplain is his friend and intercessor; if he has 
any favour to solicit, the chaplain is the medium of communica- 
tion. He is soon acquainted with the inmost secrets of the pri- 
soner’s heart; he is informed of all his past history, he is advised 
with as to all his future prospects, either in this world or the world 
to come. The chaplain is seconded by the private zeal of many 
religious persons in the country, who gladly give their time and 
thoughts to the business of instruction and religious communion. 
Of this class generally are the inspectors; the duty of this board 
is implied in the name; their services are gratuitous, or next to it. 
They have the power of reporting on the conduct of the prison, 
but the sole responsibility of the execution rests with the superin- 
tendent. 

It is a matter of notoriety that the maintenance of criminals in 
this country, and the expense of their transportation to, and 
management in, the penal colonies, form a most serious branch 
of national and local expenditure. ‘The new penitentiaries on the 
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Auburn plan are so far from being expensive, that they produce 
a revenue; and this is not the only saving. If they prevent the 
commission of crime by the reform of the convict, they stop in 
each case a constantly increasing source of crime, and a propor- 
tionate increase of expence. But how is it that the convict of 
America does more than support himself, and in our Penitentiary 
costs the enormous sum of fifty pounds per annum, too often 
double the income of a labourer’s family? There is a ready but 
inadequate answer in the difference in the demand for labour in 
the two countries. ‘This difference is not, however, so great as 
has been ‘supposed, for it should be observed that the prison 
experiments have been tried only in populous districts. ‘There 
are cities in the states where employment is pretty nearly as diffi- 
cult to be procured as in England itself. But giving to this 
answer its whole weight, it surely cannot account for the enor- 
mous difference between profitable labour and positive gain on 
the affirmative, and fifty pounds a year of sheer unredeemed ex- 
pense on the negative side of the account. ‘There are, however, 
vast differences even at home, where the experiment is evidently 
tried on more equal grounds. A convict at the hulks, for in- 
stance, only costs about thirteen pounds per annum; and as it 
appears he lives better than our soldiers, works less by a couple 
of hours than our agricultural labourers, and at the end of his 
time has a portion of his savings put into his pocket, this sum of 
thirteen pounds might probably be reduced nearly one half. 
When the expenses of criminal establishments are closely looked 
into, such variations will be found, as neither difference in the 
cost of labour ‘nor difference in the price of provisions will ac- 
count for. For instance, at the Manchester County House of 
Correction, the weekly provision for a man costs Is. 9d., whereas 
at the Monmouth County Gaol, in a cheaper district, it costs 
3s. lld. The truth is, that the different systems of management 
are far oftener the cause of these seeming inconsistencies than any 
real discrepancies in the circumstances of the experiment. ‘This 
truth is demonstrated in the most forcible manner possible by 
comparing America with itself. Under the ancient prison disci- 
pline, the prisons of no country were more expensive than those 
of the United States. From the years 1790 to 1826, the state 
of Connecticut paid for its prison of Newgate 204,711 dollars; 
New York for its prison of Newgate, from 1797 to 1819, 
646,912 dollars. In 1819 in New York, in 1827 in Connec- 
ticut, the new system was adopted; in the former, the expenses 
were immediately diminished, and in the latter they are already 
converted into revenue. In the first year of its establishment the 
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prison of Wethersfield (Connecticut) produced a net return of 
1,017 dollars; each year the profit has increased, and in 1831, the 
revenue arising from this prison was 7,894 dollars. In three 
years, reckoning from the date of its institution, the Penitentiary 
of Baltimore has returned to the State of Maryland a clear profit 
of 44,344 dollars 45 cents. ‘The general plan in the new peniten- 
tiaries is to farm, or to let, both the labour and the maintenance 
of the convicts, but to different contractors: it being understood 
that the contractor has no power or influence in the prison, and 
is forbidden to communicate with the convicts; except in the case 
that he has to give instruction as to some particular kind of work, 
and then he is only allowed a short interview in the presence of 
the keeper. In some prisons the contractor is not permitted to 
cross the threshold of the gate. ‘The contracts are made for very 
short periods, so that advantage may be taken of the change of the 
market. Much is left to the discretion of the superintendent or 
governor, who is in fact not merely the keeper of a prison, but 
also a master manufacturer on a great scale. 

No improvement has been made in America in the gaols to 
which prisoners are consigned before trial. They are there as 
here, herded together, the i innocent and the guilty, the young and 
the old offender, the poor boy and the hardened veteran of crime. 
Nay, in some, there is even a very imperfect separation of the 
sexes, and the prisoners for debt are often subject to the conta- 
mination of communicating with those charged with crime. Now 
if at any time it is imperative upon a state to provide against mu- 
tual corruption, it is, when the innocent may be confounded with 
the guilty. By the law of England, a man 1s held to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty: by the police of England he is thrown 
into a place and into company, whence, whatever he may have been 
on entering, he cannot fail to depart with the loss of all those 
principles and sentiments, which distinguish the honest man from 
the rogue. In this country, to be accused of a crime unjustly is 
the sure forerunner of a course of evil doings. ‘The barrier be- 
tween penury and robbery is slight, and is sure to be broken 
down in prison. The knowledge of this on the part of the public, 
causes them to give up the accused and the criminal together ; it 
is felt, that if he is not corrupt now, he soon will be; “thus, the 
mere charge which may fall upon any person is equivalent to 
ruin, both moral and social. ‘To have been in gaol is enough: 
unhappily, the idea is too well founded. It is the bounden duty 
of the legislature to guard the supposed criminal from gaol cor- 
ruption; justice to the individual demands it, and more especially 
Justice to the state. ‘To apprehend a man on suspicion of having 
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committed one crime, and if he appear innocent, turn him loose 
upon society accomplished for the commission of fifty, is surely 
the very height of folly. 

It is true, that we have no right to punish before trial, and that 
the sole object of imprisonment previous to conviction is the 
detention of the person to answer the charge. But there are 
surely other modes of detention than promiscuous imprisonment, 
which may be enforced without being liable to be called punish- 
ment. The truth is, that the very worst of punishments ulti- 
mately is that of exposing the prisoner to a moral contagion, and 
the state which does so, is itself answerable for every enormity 
such prisoner may subsequently commit. 

There is no question here between the Philadelphia and Au- 
burn system: the latter cannot be carried into effect before trial. 
Solitary detention is however practicable, without punishment, and 
might be turned to the best uses. The prisoner should be detained 
without communicating with or even seeing any other person 
charged with offence. Under certain restrictions, his friends 
should occasionally be admitted to him; but advantage should be 
taken of the temporary cessation of the no easy task of pro- 
viding his daily bread, to infuse as much moral and religious 
instruction into a mind probably in a very rude state as the time 
will permit. With these views, he should be offered instruction, 
such as the ennui of solitary imprisonment will cause him gladly 
to accept, and he should be required to mention the minister 
whom he would prefer as his religious visitor. In a very short 
time, very serious impressions might be made, and the prisoner 
who judged that his apprehension was his direst misfortune, 
might be made to bless that event as the epoch of his moral and 
social regeneration. 

For the construction of Houses of Detention, we would 
strongly recommend the Panopticon principle of Mr. Bentham; 
there are objections to it as a Penitentiary, but none as a place 
of detention, to be adapted to the cultivation of moral and religi- 
ous impressions, and to the prevention of all kinds of improper 
communication. It is a most serious and painful reflection to 
one who looks back upon the history of this country, that for ages, 
it may be said, all the great opportunities of doing social good on 
a great scale, and on enlightened principles, have been neglected 
in a vile struggle for mere place and the wretched power of dis- 
tributing patronage. 

The principles on which the Houses of Detention ought to be 
based may all be found in an excellent pamphlet lately published 
by Mr. James Simpson of Edinburgh: it is true that his scheme 
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is too vast; but it is the mistake of a physician, if it be a mistake, 
who sees that a local complaint arises from a derangement of the 
whole constitution, and instead of applying himself especially 
to the part affected, and thus patching up a cure, prefers the ar- 
duous task of repairing a cachectic habit. How glad we should 
be, if the noisy confusion and insane struggle of selfish parties 
could permit the hope even of an attempt to carry into execution 
such benevolent plans as those broached by Mr. Simpson. We 
had hoped that the era of a true reform was about to commence : 
in common with many others we have been disappointed: good 
men are not enough, they must fall on good times: the meaning 
of which is, that the execution of general plans of public good 
must wait until they can be proposed without injury to powerful 
but particular interests. 

The mention of the moral uses to which a prison of detention 
might be turned reminds us of the Refuges for destitute children 
in America, and the Philanthropic Institution of this country, 
which must form a branch of any enlarged system of Prison Dis- 
cipline. In the Boston reports, the “ Refuge” and the benefits 
derivable from such institutions form a very prominent topic. It 
may be seen also that Mr. Simpson, in the philanthropic views 
we have already alluded to, reckons greatly on the efficacy of the 
plan of catching the criminal in embryo, and turning him into an 
honest career. ‘This is a subject which has been practically well 
handled in this country by Captain Brenton and his society, which, 
by his exertions and the aid of small funds, has done more for the 
prevention of crime than most, if not all, the Secretaries of State 
for the Home Department for the last hundred years. 

In the present state of this country, however, vast difficulty at- 
tends the consideration of all measures which imply a provision 
for children, ‘The pauper system verges so close upon the prison 
schemes, that it is very difficult to draw the line, Parents, it has 
been said publicly, have been known to accuse their own children 
to get them into the Philanthropic Institution, If provision were 
generally made for the poor, the destitute, and the criminal below 
a certain age, there is vast reason to fear that the pauper in his 
very affection for his child would throw him on some criminal 
establishment—even for the preservation of his morals, and the 
best chance of procuring a subsistence. ‘To such dilemma are 
we come at last. ‘The subject, however, is one which deserves a 
far ampler consideration than at this moment we can give it. 

The debtors’ prisons of America, in those states w vhere impri- 
sonment for debt is not abolished, have no superiority over the 
wretched accommodations supplied in England for such persons 
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as are charged with being guilty of debt. It is to be hoped that 
this class of gaols will not long be required at all.* ‘The same 
punishment ought not to await the unfortunate debtor (the fraudu- 
lent debtor is a criminal) and the felon. If imprisonment for 
debt is instituted for the recovery of debts, it is absurd, for in 
gaol no man can work; and if the debtor has property, why not 
take it without depriving him of his liberty? If it 1s instituted for 
the prevention of debt, it has the precisely contrary effect; it dan- 
gerously increases the facility with which credit is given by trades- 
men, who have a fancied security in their hold of the body, and 
this, joined with the distance and uncertainty of the infliction, is 
a serious temptation to the thoughtless and sanguine. 

We have thus gone through the various points which must 
necessarily very soon come under the consideration of our legis- 
lature. The United States have confessedly got the start of 
us in the solution of the great problem of the prevention of crime, 
and the profitable disposal of the labour of convicts. The 
system of our secondary punishments is so inefficacious and 
so expensive, that it must necessarily undergo a thorough re- 
vision before long. In the mean time, the minds of inquirers 
should be directed to those sources whence practical information 
is to be derived: with this view, it is probable, that even the 
general view we have been enabled to take of this wide and 
branching subject, may be useful. It has been our object to 
consider the principles of imprisonment as exemplified in the 
Penitentiaries of America: we are well aware how very imper- 
fectly the task has been accomplished, aided as we have been by 
the enlightened and copious volume of the French Commissioners, 
whose work does honour to the bar of France. Little is how- 
ever to be done within the limits of a review, beyond awakening 
the attention, and stimulating the appetite for infornration; if our 
esquisse of American prison discipline answers this purpose, we 
shall be satisfied. 


* The Solicitor-General, Sir John Campbell, has at present a bill before the House 
for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and the more effectual recovery of debts. 
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Art. 1V.—Goethe's nachgelassene Werke. (Goethe’s Posthu- 
mous Works.) Bande I—V. 18mo. Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1833. 


Tue volumes before us, five in number, constitute only what is 
termed the first delivery (Lieferung) of Goethe’s Posthumous 
Works. ‘They contain, as mentioned in our last number: 1. The 
second part, forming the continuation and completion, of Faust. 
2. Gottfried von Berlichingen, never before printed, and Gotz 
von Berlichingen, adapted to the stage. 3. A Journey in Swit- 
zerland in 1797, and a Journey on the Rhine and Main in 1814. 
4. Miscellanies, hitherto unedited, upon Art. 5. Miscellanies 
relating to the Drama and German Literature. We propose to 
indicate the general character of each volume of the lot, but our 
principal attention will be directed to the first, which, though 
containing no less than 344 pages, is occupied exclusively with 
Faust. 

So much has been said and written about this celebrated 
production of late, so many ingenious speculations have been 
set afloat with regard to its real meaning and tendency, that 
the English public, we are sure, will be ‘glad to know some- 
thing of the subsequent conduct and conclusion of the plot, 
though we are far from certain that any further disquisition 
on the philosophical object of the work will be tolerated. Nor 
is this our only reason for wishing to shun all disquisitions of 
the sort. It is, we know, a rather dangerous acknowledgment 
and may bring a storm of objurgation on our heads—but after 
giving our best consideration to the controversy and compar- 
ing the problem proposed at the outset of the poem with what 
must now be termed the solution of it, we cannot help suspect- 
ing that the author had no object at all, beyond the very ordi- 
nary one of wishing to possess a subject which should give full 
scope to his wondrous universality, and allow him to “employ 
all the stores of fancy, feeling, observation and reading, which a 
life of study might enable him to hive up; that, in short, as the au- 
thor of Waverley confessed to be not unfrequently his case, Goethe 
began his story in a happy state of recklessness, and left the end- 
ing to take care of itself. "This somewhat hazardous opinion will 
appear far less so after a fair examination of the plan; all, there- 
fore, that we think it necessary to prefix by way of preamble to 
our analysis of this second and concluding part, is a slight reca- 
pitulation of the main incidents of the first for unless these be 
fresh in the memory, the following analysis, as well as any critical 
remarks we may annex to it, will be understood with difficulty, if 
at all. 
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The first part of Faust then, be it remembered, now opens (for 
it did not originally*) with a Prologue in Heaven, in which a some- 
what irreverent colloquy between Mephistopheles and the Lord 
is set forth. Amongst other topics this colloquy turns upon 
Faust, whom Mephistopheles obtains leave to tempt to destruc- 
tion if he can; the futility of the enterprise being at the same 
time clearly intimated by words placed in a mouth which must 
be regarded as infallible : 


“ Enough, (says the Lord), it is permitted thee. Divert this spirit 
from his original source, and bear him, if thou canst seize him, down 
on thy own path with thee. And stand abashed, when thou art com- 
pelled to own—a good man, in his dark perplexity, may still be conscious 
of the right way.” ‘‘ Well, well, (replies Mephistopheles,) only it will 
not last long. I am not at all in pain for my wager. Should I succeed, 
excuse my triumphing with my whole soul. Dust shall he eat, and with 
a relish, like my cousin, the renowned snake.” 


The Lord reiterates his permission, Heaven closes, and the 
Archangels disperse, leaving Mephistopheles to compass the de- 
struction of Faust as he best may. We are next introduced to 
the hero himself, who, after careering over the whole learning of 
the world, has just arrived at pretty nearly the same sagacious 
conclusion as Solomon: 

* T communed with my own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to great 
estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been before 


me in Jerusalem. Yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and 
knowledge. 


And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness and 
folly. I perceived also that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much 
wisdom is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
sorrow.” (£ccl. ch. 1.) 


It would be difficult to conceive a fitter mood for a philosopher 
to be tempted in; and after two or three soliloquies, two or three 
conversations with his amanuensis Wagner (a mere book-worm), 
and a stroll into the country amongst the villagers—all introduced 
for the more perfect development of the character—Faust be- 
comes acquainted, by a somewhat singular mode of introduction, 
with Mephistopheles, and what may be esteemed the essential 
action of the drama begins. After a good deal of metaphysical 
quibbling, a regular (or rather irregular) compact is formed ; the 
high contracting parties agree, like Archer and Aimwell in the 
play, to be master and servant by turns—Faust to be master upon 
earth, and Mephistopheles to be master in hell.+ All imaginable 


* This circumstance must never be lost sight of in speculations as to the author's 
original object or plan. 


t Mephistopheles says: “ I will bind myself to your service here, and never sleep 
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delights are put at Faust’s command, but he only looks forward 
with any pleasurable anticipations to one : 

“ Tf ever (says he) I lie down, calm and composed, upon a couch, be 
there at once an end of me. If thou canst ever flatteringly delude me 


into self-complacency—if thou canst cheat me into enjoyment, be that 
day my last. 


If ever I say to the passing moment—‘ Stay, thou art so fair!’ then 
may thou cast me into chains; then will I readily perish; then may 
the death-bell toll; then art thou free from thy service. The clock may 
stand, the index hand may fall: be time a thing no more for me!” 

Mephistopheles gladly nails him down to this limitation, but ma- 
nifests the most commendable alacrity to give him some immediate 
compensation for the anticipated auto-da-fe of his soul. After a 
few minutes delay, spent by Faust in packing up a bundle (he is 
positively interdicted a trunk), and by Mephistopheles in packing 
off a student who had just arrived to place himself under the 
tuition of Faust, this interesting pair of fellow-travellers set out 
by a mode of conveyance similar to that employed by Asmodeus 
and Don Cleofas (to wit, a mantle) with the slight addition of a 
little inflammable gas, not quite so common in those days as in 
ourown. We shall run over very rapidly the scenes through which 
they pass. The first is a Leipzig wine-vault, which might com- 
pete with our Cyder-Cellar or Coal-Hole in celebrity; here Faust 
is initiated, so far as a mere spectator can be, in the mysteries 
and madnesses of a drinking bout. The second is a witch’s 
kitchen, whither Faust repairs for the same purpose which 
proved fatal to Medea’s papa—i. e. to be made young again; 
but instead of being cut up into little pieces and boiled, he is 
simply required to tip off a dram, and all his appetites are in- 
stantly as fresh as if the edges of them had never been rubbed off. 
The immediate result is that he takes the first pretty girl who 
crosses him for a Helen, and forthwith declares his admiration. 
She is fluttered by his abruptness, but— 

** Women, born to be controlled, 
Yield to the forward and the bold”— 
in the solitude of her chamber his very impudence presents itself 
attractively, and when the first impression has been followed 
up by a present of jewels and an interview, she drops almost 
without a struggle into his arms. A train of horrible conse- 
quences ensue—her mother’s, brother’s, new-born infant’s death ; 
whilst Faust, lured away from her by Mephistopheles, visits the 
magic mountain of the Blocksberg, and witnesses the orgies of 


nor slumber at your call. When we meet on the other side, you shall do as much for 
me.” The few passages quoted from the First Part of Faust are taken from the Prose 
Translation mentioned in our last number, 


G@ 
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sorcery on the grandest scale of supernatural magnificence. But 
the news of Margaret’s condemnation reaches him, he hurries 
back to rescue her, and the First Part concludes with a prison 
scene (one of the most exquisite that ever was composed), in 
which Margaret, refusing to profit by the opportunity of escaping 
presented to her through Mephistopheles’ agency by Faust, so- 
lemnly submits herself to God’s mercy, and dies. 

It thus appears that, inimitable as the scenes of this first part 
undoubtedly are in themselves, they do but very little to advance 
the action of the piece. In fact, the whole of Faust’s additional 
experiences may be summed up in a drunken bout, a love affair, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with an art (magic) of which 
he already knew rather too much than too little. 

Let us now see what modes the second part presents of puri- 
fying the head and heart of a philosopher. In this, however, the 
essential part of our undertaking, we have something more to do 
than merely giving a bare outline of the plot. It is our duty to 
convey some notion of the style in which it is worked out, which 
can only be done by specimens. And here a difficulty almost 
insuperable presents itself. The second part presents few (if 
any) of those fine trains of philosophic thinking, or those exqui- 
site touches of natural pathos, which form the great attraction of 
the first. ‘The principal charm of the present work will be found 
to consist in the idiomatic ease of the language, the spirit with 
which the lighter measures are struck off, and (above all) the 
unrivalled beauty of the descriptive passages; a department of 
art in which Goethe appears to have maintained his supre- 
macy to the last. No modern poet, except Wordsworth, ever 
described the emotions produced by scenes of natural beauty 
or sublimity like him; and even Wordsworth seems less vividly 
impressed by what may be termed the sensual charms of the ob- 
jects and situations alluded to—as the gladdening influence of a 
rising sun, or the soothing influence of a summer moonlight, upon 
the frame—though he far more than atones for the deficiency by 
the variety and nobleness of the associations he connects with 
them. The opening scene of the first act of the continuation 
affords a favourable specimen of Goethe’s powers in this style; 
we shall therefore give a literal translation of the whole of it. We 
are thus sacrificing the charm of metre, it is true, but there is a 
beauty in the thoughts and feelings wholly independent of the 
metrical arrangement of the words : 


“ First Acr. 


“A pleasant neighbourhood—Faust bedded upon flowery turf, tired, 
restless, endeavouring to sleep.—Twilight.—A circle of spirits ho- 
vering round, graceful little forms. ] 
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ARIEL, 
(Song, accompanied by Aolian Harps.) 

When the spring-shower of blossoms drops, wavering, over all; 
when the green blessing of the fields glitters for all the sons of earth ; 
the swarm of little elves hasten wherever they can aid; be he good or 
be he wicked—their pity is excited by the unfortunate. 

Ye, who now are hovering in airy circles round this head, act here 
like noble elves; soften down the stern struggle of the heart, avert the 
burningly bitter arrows of remorse; cleanse his heart's core of the 
horrors it has felt. Four are the pauses of night ; now without more 
ado, fill them pleasingly up. First sink down his head upon the cooling 
pillow, then bathe him in the dew from Lethe’s stream; soon relaxed 
and pliant are his cramp-stiffened limbs, when reinvigorated he rests to 
meet the day. Fulfil the fairest duty of elves ; give him back to the 
sacred light of the sun. 

CHORUS. 
(Singly, by pairs and more, alternating and together.) 

When the breezes swell tepidly around the green-girt landscape, 
the twilight brings down sweet exhalations and mist-veils in its trait, 
gently murmurs sweet tranquillity, rocks the heart to child-like rest, and 
closes the gates of day on the eyes of this exhausted life. 

Night has already sunk down, star follows in the hallowed track of 
star; great lights, little sparklings, glitter far and near—glitter here be: 
low reflected in the sea—glance there above in the azure clearness of 
night ; crowning the bliss of this most profound repose, reigns the full 
pomp of the moon. 

The hours are already extinguished, pain and joy have disappeared. 
Feel it by anticipation! Thou becomest well again. Trust to the new 
aspect of day. The dales grow green, the hills swell and thicken into 
shades, and the harvest crops wave on in tapering silvery undulations. 

To obtain wish on wish, look yonder towards the glare. Thou art 
but gently encircled ; sleep is emptiness, cast it off! Neglect not to 
call up thy courage when the many stray loitering about; that noble 
spirit is capable of every thing which knows how to set about it and 


grasps unhesitatingly. (4 tremendous alarum announces the approach of 
the Sun.) 


ARIEL. 


Harken! harken! to the storm of the hours; the new-born day is 
already giving forth music to the ears of the spirit. The rocky gates 
jar, the wheels of Phoebus roll clashingly; what a din follows in the 
train of light! Drums are beating, trumpets sounding; the eye is 
dazzled, the ear is stunned, the unheard is heard not. Slip down into 
the flowers’ coronets,—deeper, deeper, that ye may dwell in peace—into 
the rocks, under the foliage! If it reaches you, you are deaf. 


FAUST. 
The pulses of life beat with renewed vigour, mildly to greet the 
etherial dawn. ‘Thou, too, Earth, wert constant this night, and 
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breathedst newly invigorated at my feet. Thou art already beginning 
to encompass me with enjoyment, thou stirrest and excitest a vigorous 
resolve—to aspire eternally towards the most exalted state of being. ‘The 
world lies already rapt in the glimmering haze of morn, the wood resounds 
with thousand-voiced life ; within—without the vale the streaks of mist 
are streaming; yet heaven's clearness sinks down into the depths, and 
bough and branch, revivified, sprout out from the streaming abyss where 
they have slept immersed. And colour after colour comes out, clear and 
distinct, upon the ground, where leaves and flowers drip with tremulous 
pearls. On every side a Paradise is growing up about me. 

Look up!—The giant peaks of the mountains already announce the 
most solemn hour. ‘They are permitted to enjoy thus early the everlasting 
light, which later will be turned on us down here below.* Now new 
brilliancy and distinctness are lavished on the green-embedded Alpine 
meads, and step by step have they won their way downwards. He 
comes forth! and, to my sorrow, already dazzled I turn away, agonized 
by the glare. 

Thus then is it, when a longing hope has worked itself trustingly 
into the most exalted wish, it finds the gates of fulfilment with their 
wings thrown wide. Now, however, from these everlasting grounds a 
superabundant mass of flame breaks forth; we stand confounded. We 
wished to light the torch of life,—a sea of fire encompasses us, what a 
fire! Is it Love? is it Hate?—which glowing encircles us, won- 
drously alternating with pain and joy, so that we bend our gaze again 
upon the earth, to hide us in the veil of earliest youth. 

Thus, then, let the sun continue at my back! The cataract roaring 
through the rocks—I gaze upon with ever-growing transport. It rolls 
from fall to fall, ever and anon scattering itself into a thousand streams, 
whizzing foam on foam aloft into the air. But how gloriously ascend- 
ing with this storm, the alternating consistency of the variegated bow 
expands its arch, now purely marked, now dissolving into air, diffusing 
all around showers of breezy coolness. It mirrors the struggles of 
humanity. Meditate upon it, and you will conceive more accurately: 
In the coloured reflection we have Life.” + 


* The image, here presented, was finely applied by Mr. Macaulay in his article on 
Dryden, in the Edinburgh Review: ‘“ The Sun illuminates the hills whilst it is still 
below the horizon, and truth is discovered by the highest minds only a little before it 
becomes manifest to the multitude. This is the extent of their superiority. They are 
the first to catch and reflect a light, which, without their assistance, must in a short 
time be visible to those who lie far beneath them.” There is an analegous allusion in 
Mackintosh’s Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations. 

t ‘* There are two maxims of translation,” says Goethe, ‘‘ the one requires that the 
author of a foreign nation be brought to usin such a manner that we may regard bim 
as our own; the other, on the contrary, demands of us that we transport ourselves over 
to him, and adopt his situation, his mode of speaking, his peculiarities. he advan- 
tages of both are sufficiently known to all instructed persons, from masterly examples.” 
We consider the second of these maxims to be most applicable to the greatest work of 
so great an author as Goethe, and have accordingly been guided by it in our speci- 
mens. For so doing we are happy to be able to cite the example of one who has done 
more than any one else to popularise translations in this country. In the Preface 
to her Characteristics of Goethe, after quoting the above passage, Mrs, Austin ¢x- 
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The next scene is laid in the emperor’s court. What emperor? 
is a question which it would require the ingenuity of a Sir Tho- 
mas Brown to solve, according to whom “ what song the Syrens 
sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
amongst women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture.” ‘This anonymous emperor is seated in full pomp 
upon his throne, surrounded by all his officers of state, to whom 
he condescendingly addresses himself:—* I greet my true, my 
loving subjects, congregated from far and near; I see the sage 
(meaning the astrologer) at my side, but where tarries the fool ?” 
The fool, it seems, has just been carried out drunk or in a fit, 
most probably by the contrivance of Mephistopheles, who in- 
stantly steps forward in his place, and proposes a riddle to his 
majesty. He puts it aside with the remark that riddles are for 
his council, and only (it is to be inferred) simple unadulterated 
folly for himself. ‘The new fool, however, is regularly installed ; 
the emperor opens the conference, and all the high officers 
give their opinions upon the existing state of the realm, than 
which nothing can well be worse. ‘The chancellor complains 
of the neglect of the laws, the commander in chief of the in- 
subordination of the army, the marshal of the household of the 
waste in the kitchen, and the first lord of the treasury expatiates 
on the empty state of his coffers (the grand source of all the other 


evils) in terms which might become Lord Althorp himself, The 
emperor, sorely puzzled, reflects a moment, and then turns to 
the fool, or rather to Mephistopheles disguised as such: “ Speak, 
fool, dost thou too know of no matter of complaint?” Mephis- 
topheles replies in the negative, and expresses his astonishment 
that anything should be wanting where so much glittering splen- 


presses herself thus: “ The praise that a translated work might be taken for an ori- 
ginal, is acceptable to the translator only when the original is a work in which form is 
unimportant. A light narrative, a scientific exposition, or a plain statement of facts, 
which pretends to nothing as a work of art, cannot be too thoroughly naturalized. 
Whatever may be thought of the difficulties in the way of this kind of translation, they 
are slight compared with those attending the other kind,as any body who carefully 
studies the masterpieces in this way must perceive. In the former kind the requisites 
are two—the meaning of the author, and a good vernacular style: in the latter, the 
translator has as far as possible to combine with these the idiomatic tone of the author 
—to place him before the reader with his national and individual peculiarities of thought 
and speech.” 

No one can well doubt that she was right in following the lax mode with regard to 
Prince Piickler, and the strict mode with regard to Goethe—that, in short, her judg- 
ment was as accurate, as her execution is admirable, in both instances; but what are 
those critics to say for themselves, who treated her first mode of translating as the only 
one? As what we are here saying might lead to an opinion that Mrs. Austin’s work 1s 
exclusively a translated one, it is but fair to add that it contains a great deal of original 
matter of a very interesting sort, and altogether constitutes one of the most instructive 
and entertaining books on German literature which we possess. ‘The notes contributed 


by Mr. A. Heller and Mr, H. C. Robinson will be found particularly valuable. 
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dour was to be seen. This calls forth a murmur from the 
courtiers, and such terms as rogue, liar, projector, Xc. are in the 
course of being pretty freely applied, but Mephistopheles goes 
on undauntedly. We shail give his next speech, and the 
speeches called forth by it, entire, as some keen strokes of general 
satire will be found in them. 


‘€ MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Where on this world is not something or other wanting? To this 
one, that; to that one, this; here, however, the thing wanting is cash. 
True, itis not to be gathered from this floor ; but wisdom can find a 
way to get at the deepest. In the veins of the ‘mountain, and under the 
foundations of walls, there is gold, coined and uncoined, to be found ; 
and if you ask me who is to bring it to light?—The power of endowed 
man’s nature and mind. 

CHANCELLOR. 

Nature and mind—this is no language for Christians. On this 
account we burn Atheists, because such speeches are highly dangerous. 
Nature is stn, —snind j is devil,—between them they give birth to doubt, 
their misformed hermaphrodite offspring. Not so with us. Only two 
races have sprung up in the ancient realms of the emperor. ‘Ihese are 
the worthy props of his throne ; they are the priests and the knights; 
they withstand every tempest, and take church and state for their re- 
compense. An opposition arises from the vulgar feeling of perverted 
minds: it is the heretics! the sorcerers! and they ruin state and coun- 
try. These wouldst thou now, with wanton jests, smuggle into this 
exalted circle; you rejoice in a corrupted heart ; they are near akin to 
the fool. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There I recognize the true man of dearning. What you do not 
touch, is miles away in your eyes; what you do not grasp, is altogether 
wanting ; what you do not count, you do not believe to be true; what 
you do not weigh, has for you no weight; what you do not coin, that, 
in your opinion, is valueless, 

EMPEROR. 
Our wants are not to be supplied in this fashion. What wouldst 
thou with thy Lenten sermonizing? I have had enough of this eternal 
how and when; we want money, so set about getting it!” 


Thus exhorted, Mephistopheles developes his plan, which is to 
begin digging for subterraneous treasures immediately, as all 
such, he observes, belong of right to the emperor. This plan is 
generally approved by all but the chancellor who does not think 
it in exact accordance with religion, and the emperor himself 
declares his intention of laying aside his sword and sceptre and 
with his own illustrious hands’ completing the job, if Mephisto- 
pheles lies not, and of sending Mephistopheles to hell, if he lies. 
‘The astrologer, however, calls on them to mitigate their zeal, and 
first finish the celebration of the approaching carnival. ‘The em- 
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peror assents, and gives the word for a general rejoicing accord- 
ingly; the trumpets sound, and exeunt omnes but Mephistopheles, 
who concludes the scene with a sneer: “ How desert and good 
fortune are linked together, this never occurs to fools; if they had 
the stone of the philosopher, they would want the philosopher 
for the stone.” 

The subject of the next scene is a mask got up by Faust for 
the amusement of the emperor, irregular and extravagant in the 
extreme. Gardeners, flower-girls, olive-branches, rose-buds, 
fishermen, bird-catchers, wood-hewers, parasites, satirists, the 
Graces, the Parce, the Furies, Fear, Hope, Prudence, Zoilo- 
Thersites, Pan, Plutus, Fauns, Gnomes, Satyrs, Nymphs, are 
amongst the things and persons which come forward in the course 
of the entertainment. ‘The verses placed in their mouths are 
often very beautiful, but appear to have no reference to a plot. 
There is also some clever general satire; for instance, the mo- 
ther and daughter (at p. 28) seem introduced for the purpose of 
inculcating a somewhat similar moral to that of the ‘‘ Mothers 
and Daughters” of Mrs. Gore. The scene closes, like most of 
our melodrames, with a general blaze, which is also described 
with great spirit by the herald. 

The next scene is in one of the palace pleasure gardens, where 
the Court is found assembled as before, and the Emperor is 
represented thanking Faust for the mask, and congratulating him- 
self on having discovered such a treasure of a man. ‘Their con- 
verse is suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the Marshal of 
the Household, the Commander in Chief, and the Lord Treasurer, 
to announce that all their distresses have been suddenly removed 
by the creation of an odd sort of paper-money, bills promising 
payment in the emperor’s name when the subterranean treasure 
before mentioned should be dug up. ‘The circulation of this 
paper appears to have produced nearly the same effect in the 
emperor's dominions as the South Sea scheme in England or 
Law’s project in France, which, we presume, it must be intended 
to ridicule. The people are represented as running absolutely 
wild at their fancied accession of wealth, and the emperor amuses 
himself by bestowing portions of it on the followers of his court, 
on condition of their declaring what use they intend to make 
of what they receive. The humour thus elicited does not rise 
beyond common-place. One says that he will lead a merry life 
upon it, a second that he will buy chains and rings for his sweet- 
heart; a third bas a fancy for good wine, and a fourth for sausages ; 
a fifth proposes to redeem his mortgages, and a sixth to add it to 
his hoard. ‘The fool comes last, and might well have been ex- 
pected to say something sharp, but he simply avows a wish to 
become a landholder, and yet is complimented by Mephistopheles 
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on his wit. Faust and Mephistopheles are then represented 
walking in a dark gallery, whither Faust has withdrawn Mephis- 
topheles, to procure the means of exhibiting Helen and Paris 
before the emperor, to whom he has pledged his word to that 
effect. Mephistopheles answers at first evasively: he has nothing 
(he says) to do with the heathen world, they live in a hell of their 
own ; there is one mode, however—F aust must repair to certain 
Goddesses called, par eminence, The Mothers, dwelling in the 
deepest recesses of unearthly solitudes, through which he is to be 
guided by a key bestowed for that purpose by Mephistopheles. 
Faust shudders at the name, but undertakes the adventure and 
sets out. 

The following scene represents the assembling of the court; 
Mephistopheles cures a blonde beauty of freckles, and a brunette 
of lameness, and bestows a love-potion on a third; after which 
exploits, we proceed to the grand hall, where the emperor and his 
suite are awaiting the arrival of Faust for the promised spectacle 
to begin. He appears at last, emerging as it were from the stage; 
he is dressed in sacrificial robes, aud a tripod accompanies him. 
His first words are a solemn adjuration to The Mothers. The 
effect appears from the following scene, which we shall give :— 


ASTROLOGER. 

** Hardly does the glowing key touch the shell, when upon the instant 
adark mist veils the space ; it glides in, it undulates like a cloud, dilated, 
rounded, contracted, divided, paired. And now, behold a masterpiece 
of the spirits ! they make music as they move. An I-know-not-what flows 
from ethereal tones ; the shafts of the columns, even the triglyph rings ; 
I verily believe the whole temple is ringing. The mist sinks ; out of the 
light gauze steps forth a beautiful youth, keeping time as he comes on. 
There ends my office; I need not to name him; who could fail to re- 
cognise the lovely Paris ! 

LADY. 
Oh, what a brilliancy in blooming youth ! 


A SECOND. 
Fresh, and full of juice as an apricot ! 


A THIRD. 
The delicately traced, the sweetly swelling lips ! 


A FOURTH. 
Thou would fain sip at such a goblet. 


A FIFTH. 

He is certainly pretty, though not so very delicate. 
A SIXTH. 

He might well be a little more sprightly. 
KNIGHT. 


I believe the shepherd boy is here to be traced throughout; nothing of 
the prince, and of courtly bearing, nothing. 
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ANOTHER. 
Well, well! half naked the youngster is handsome enough I dare say, 
but we must first see him in harness. 


LADY. 
He sits down, softly, pleasingly. 
KNIGHT. 
You would find it very pleasant in his lap. : 
ANOTHER. 
He bends his arm so gracefully over his head. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
What boorishness! that I take to be unallowable! 
LADY. 
You men find something to carp at in everything. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
To stretch himself in the presence of the emperor ! 
LADY. 
It is only acting! He believes himself quite alone. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
The drama itself should here be according to the rules of etiquette. 
LADY. 


Sleep has gently overcome the beautiful youth. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN. 
He will soon snore, as is no more than natural. 


YOUNG Lapy (transported.) 
What divine halo mingles with the atmosphere, thrilling my heart 
to its core. 
AN OLDER ONE. 
Truly! a breath is breathed deep into my soul; it comes from him. 


THE OLDEST. 
It is the bloom of growth, prepared like ambrosia in the youth, and 
scattered atmospherically around. 


HELEN (coming forth). 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
There she is then! I shall now be left at rest for her. She is pretty, 
no doubt, but she does not suit me. 


ASTROLOGER. 

This once there is nothing more for me to do—I allow as a gentleman, 
I acknowledge it. The fair one comes, and had I tongues of fire! — 
Much, time immemorial, has been sung of beauty.—He to whom she 
— will be beside himself, he to whom she should belong were too 

est. 

FAUST. 

Have I still eyes? Is the full stream of beauty poured deep into my 
soul? My fear-fraught expedition brings forth the happiest result. 
How worthless, unexpanded, was the world to me! What is it now 
since my initiation? For the first time, worth wishing for, solid, durable ! 
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May the breath of life abandon me, if I ever become estranged from 
thee again. The fair form which once before enchanted me, which in 
the magical reflection blest, was but a frothy image of such loveliness. 
Thou art she to whom I offer up as a tribute the highest emotions of my 
soul, the essence of passion, desire, love, adoration, madness. 
MEPHISTOPHELES (from the box.) 
Compose yourself, however, and do not forget your part. 
AN ELDERLY LADY. 
Large, well formed, only the head too small. 
A YOUNG ONE. 
Only look at her foot! How could it be bigger! 
DIPLOMATIST. 
I have seen princesses of this kind ; in my opinion she is lovely from 
head to foot. 
COURTIER. 
She is softly and slyly approaching the sleeper. 
LADY. 
How odious by the side of a form of youthful purity. 
POET. 
Iler beauty throws a halo over him. 
LADY. 
Endymion and Diana! what a picture! 
THE POET. 
Quite right! The Goddess seems to sink down; she leans over to 
inbale his breath ; enviable indeed, a kiss !—The measure is full. 
DUENNA. 
Before all the company! It is really too bad. 
FAUST. 
A fearful favour for the youth !— 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Softly, silence! Let the phantom do what it will. 
COURTIER. 
She steals away softly, he wakes ! 
LADY. 
She looks around! I thought as much. 
COURTIER. 
He is amazed! What has happened is a wonder to him. 
LADY. 
What she sees before her is no wonder to her. 


COURTIER. 


She graciously turns to him. 


LADY. 
I see already she is taking him under her tuition ; in such a situation 
all mer are dull; I dare say he believes himself to be the first. 


KNIGHT. 
Let me admire her! Majestically elegant ! 
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LADY. 
The courtesan! That now I call vulgar. 


PAGE. 
I should like full well to be in his place. 


COURTIER. 
Who would not be caught in such a toil ? 


LADY. 
The jewel has passed through many a hand, the gilding too is to- 
lerably tarnished. 
ANOTHER. 
She has been good for nothing from her tenth year upwards, 


KNIGHT. 

Each takes the best he can as opportunity offers; I would stick by 
this lovely residue. 

A MAN OF LEARNING, 

I see her plainly, but I am free to own, it is a matter of doubt 
whether she be the right one. Her presence leads astray into exag- 
geration ; I hold, before all, to what is written. ‘There then I read: she 
particularly delighted all the grey beards of Troy; and in my opinion, 
that agrees exactly; I am not young, and yet she delights me, 

ASTROLOGER. 

Boy no longer—a bold hero, he embraces her, who can scarcely get 
away from him. With vigorous arm he raises ber on high, Will he 
really carry her off? 

FAUST, 
Confounded fool! Thou darest! Thou hearest not! hold! that is 
too much. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Yet thou thyself art making the silly spirit-play. 
ASTROLOGER. 

One word more! After all that has happened, I call the piece, The 
Rape of Helen. 

FAUST. 

What rape! Am I for nothing here. Is not this key in my hand. 
It led me hither to firm ground, through the horrors and the waves and 
billows of solitudes. Here doI plant my foot. These are realities. 
From hence the spirit is free to struggle with spirits, and prepare itself 
the double realm, the mighty one. Far off as she was, how can she 
be nearer. I will rescue her, and she is doubly mine. Be bold! ye 
Mothers! Mothers, ye must secure it me. Who has known her once, 
can never part from her again. 

ASTROLOGER. 

What art thon doing, Faust! With violent hand he seizes on her, 
the form is already troubled. He turns the key towards the youth, 
touches him! Woe tous, woe! Now—now! 


(Explosion, Faust is stretched on the ground. The Spirits ascend in 
vapour.) 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 
(Who takes Faust upon his shoulders.) 


There you have it now! to burden himself with fools will at last 
bring the devil himself to shame. ( Darkness, tumult.)” 


There is some spice of humour in parts of this scene, but 
Faust’s burst of admiration at the appearance of Helen is in our 
opinion excelled by that which Marlowe has put into his mouth 
on a similar occasion. To give the reader the opportunity of 
comparison, we shall copy it: 


(Enter Helen again, passing over between two Cupids. ) 


FAUSTUS. 

*“* Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless tow’rs of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul! see where it flies. 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for Heav’n is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack'd ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
—Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars : 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms ; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour.”* 


So ends the first act. At the commencement of the second 
we find Faust laid on an old-fashioned bed in his old study, with 
Mephistopheles attending him. ‘‘ He whom Helen paralyses 
(says the latter) comes not easily to his senses again.” From a 
conversation between Mephistopheles and an attendant, it ap- 
pears that, ever since Faust’s disappearance, Wagner has lived on 
in his house, and has now attained to almost as great a reputation 
as his master. At the opening of the scene he has been long 
busied in his laboratory, endeavouring, like another Franken- 


* “*There is one passage more, which is so striking and beautiful, so like a rap- 
turous and deeply passionate dream, that I cannot help quoting it here: it is the Ad- 
dress to the Apparition of Helen.”—Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth. 
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stein, to discover the principle of life. ‘To make the train of old 
associations complete, the Student, now a Bachelor, enters, and 
thus affords us an opportunity of seeing how far he has profited 
by Mephistopheles’ advice. He is made to develope his own 
mental constitution as follows : 


BACCALAUREUS. 

“ It is, in my opinion, mere presumption, that at the worst period 
man will be something, when man is no longer any thing. The life of 
man lives in the blood, and where does that stir as in the youngster ? 
That is life-blood in fresh vigour which makes itself new life out of life. 
Then all is stirring, then something is done, the weak falls, the strong 
strides on. Whilst we have been winning half the world, what then 
have ye been doing? nodded, thought, dreamed, weighed,—plan, never 
any thing but plan! Of a surety, old age is a cold fever in the frost of 
capricious necessity. If a man has passed thirty years, then is he already 
as good as dead. It were best to put you to death betimes. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
The devil can add nothing to this. 


BACCALAUREUS. 
If I do not will it, there cannot be a devil. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (aside). 
The devil, though, may come across you before long. 


BACCALAUREUS. 

This is youth’s noblest calling! The world, it was not before I 
created it: 1 brought the sun up out of the sea; with me began the change- 
ful course of the moon ; the day decked itself on my account ; the earth 
grew green and blossomed to meet me: at my nod, in that first night, 
the pomp of all the stars developed itself; who but I set you free from 
all the bonds of philisterlike* contracting thoughts? 1, however, eman- 
cipated as my mind assures me, gladly pursue my inward light, and ad- 
vance boldly, in a transport most peculiarly my own,—the clear before 
me, and the dark behind.” (Exit.) 


The readers of Madame de Staél’s Germany will be at no loss 
to discover what Goethe is aiming at in the last speech of the 
Bachelor, The object is to quiz Fichte, who, on one occasion, is 
said by her to have pushed idealism to the length of saying that 
in the next lecture he was going to create God. Of course, all 
he meant was, that he was about to show how the idea of the 
Deity arose in the mind. 

After this dialogue we are conducted into Wagner’s laboratory, 
who has just succeeded in manufacturing an Homunculus, a 


* Philister is a cant term first brought into use by the students at the German uni- 


versities. It is generally employed to designate a common-place prosaic sort of person, 
full of wise saws and modern instances. 
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clever little imp, incarcerated in a bottle, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the Devil upon Two Sticks. He is introduced appa- 
rently to act as a guide to the Classical Walpurgis Night; 
Mephistopheles, as has been already intimated, having no juris- 
diction over the heathen world. Of this Classical Walpurgis 
Night itself, which occupies the next sixty or seventy pages, it is 
quite impossible to give any thing like a regular description or 
analysis; though the readers of the First Part of Faust may form 
some notion of it on being told, that it is formed upon pretty 
nearly the same plan as the wilder part of the scenes upon the 
Blocksberg, with the difference, that all the characters are classi- 
cal, The number of these is prodigious. Besides other mon- 
sters of various sorts, we find Erichtho, the Sphynx, the Sirens, 
the Pigmies, the Nymphs, Chiron, talking Dactyls, Lamia, 
Anaxagoras, Thales, Dryas, Phorkyas, Nereids, ‘Tritons, Nereus, 
Proteus, and many other less familiar names, which it would be 
wearisome to recapitulate, all scattering apothegms or allusions at 
random, with (we say it with all due humility) very little imme- 
diate fitness or point. 

The Helena, which in some sense may be considered a part 
of the Classical Walpurgis Night, follows, and forms the third act 
of the continuation. This was printed six or seven years ago, and 
has been pretty generally condemned as a failure. A full account 
of it, with ample extracts, appeared in the second number of the 
Foreign Review, from the pen of a distinguished German scholar, 
whom we are also proud to call a contributor of our own. A 
very brief abstract 1s therefore all we think it now necessary to 
attempt. 

Helen enters upon the stage (before the palace of Menelaus 
at Sparta,) accompanied by a chorus of captive Trojan women. 
From her opening speech it appears that she has just landed 
with her lord, who has sent her on before, and is expected to follow 
immediately. She has been directed to prepare all things for a 
sacrifice, but on entering the palace for this purpose, she en- 
counters an apparition in the shape of a gigantic old woman, 
who, before Helen has well done relating what she had seen to 
the chorus, comes forth i _— persona. This is Phorkyas, 
who begins by upbraiding Helen, and gets into a not very edify- 
ing squabble with her maids. But the main object is to frighten 
them away; with this view Phorkyas plays on Helen’s fears by 
suggesting, that, amidst all the required preparations for the sacri- 
fice, nothing had yet transpired as to the intended victim, and 
that the victim was most probably herself. It is further intimated 
that the chorus had nothing very pleasing to look forward to, and 
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Menelaus’ treatment of Deiphobus, whose nose and ears he 
cropped, is considerately alluded to in illustration of the Spartan 
chief’s mode of dealing with his enemies. The plan succeeds, 
and the Queen consents to fly to a neighbouring country 
of barbarians, described in glowing colours by Phorkyas. In- 
stantly clouds veil the scene, which shifts to the innner court of a 
town, surrounded by rich fantastic buildings of the middle ages. 
She is here received by Faust, the lord of the place, who appears 
dragging along one Lynceus, his watchman, in chains, for not 
giving due notice of the beauty’s approach. Lynceus excuses 
himself in fine flowing verse, and receives his pardon as a matter 
of course. Faust makes good use of his time, and is rapidly 
growing into high favour with Helen, when Phorkyas rushes in 
with the tidings that Menelaus, with all his army, is at hand. 
Faust, exclaiming 
«© Nur der verdient die Gunst der Frauen, 
Der kriiftigst sie zu schiitzen weiss,” 


which may be freely rendered— 


«© None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair”— 


starts up to encounter the enemy, but, instead of being turned 


into a battle-field, the scene changes into a beautiful Arcadian 
landscape, set round with leafy bowers, amongst which Faust and 
Helen contrive to lose themselves for a time. Whilst they are 
out of sight, Phorkyas converses with the chorus, and amongst 
other topics describes to them a beautiful Cupid-like sort of boy, 
called Euphorion, who directly afterwards comes forward with 
Helen and Faust. This youngster, after exhorting by turns all 
the party to merriment, and behaving with some rudeness to one 
of the young ladies of the chorus, who out of sheer modesty 
vanishes into air, springs upon a high rock, talks wildly about 
battles and warlike fame, and finishes by bounding up into the 
air, through which he darts like a rocket, with a stream of bright- 
ness in his train, leaving his clothes and lyre upon the ground. 
The act now hurries to a conclusion; Helen bids Faust fare- 
well, and throws herself into his arms to give him a farewell kiss, 
but the corporeal part of her vanishes, and only her veil and vest 
remain in his embrace. These, however, also dissolve into 
clouds, which encircle Faust, lift him up on high, and finally fly 
away with him. Phorkyas picks up Euphorion’s clothes and 
lyre, and seats herself by a pillar in the front of the stage. The 
leader of the chorus, supposing her to be gone for good and all, 
exhorts the chorus to avail themselves of the opportunity of re- 
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turning to Hades, which they decline, saying, that as they have 
been given back to the light of the day, they prefer remaining there, 
though at the same time well aware that ‘they are no longer to be 
considered as persons. One part profess an intention of re- 
maining as Hamadryads, living among and having their being 
in trees; a second propose to exist as ‘echoes ; a third, to be the 
animating spirits of brooks; and a fourth, to take up their abode 
in vineyards. After this declaration of their respective intentions, 
the curtain falls, and Phorkyas, laying aside the mask and veil, 
comes forward in his or her real character of Mephistopheles, 
“to comment (this is the stage direction) so far as might be 
necessary, in the way of epilogue on the piece.” 

The fourth act is conversant with more familiar matters, but its 
bearing on the main action is equally remote. ‘The scene is a high 
mountain. A cloud comes down and breaks apart: Faust steps 
forth and soliloquises: a seven-mile boot walks up; then another: 
then Mephistopheles, upon whose appearance the boots hurry off, 
and we see and hear no more of them. A dialogue takes place 
between Faust and Mephistopheles, in the course of which it 
appears that Faust has formed some new desire, which he tells 
Mephistopheles to guess. He guesses empire, pleasure, glory, 
but it is none of them; ; Faust has grown jealous of the daily i in- 
croachments of the sea, and his wish is step by step to shut it 
out. Just as this wish is uttered, the sound of trumpets is heard; 
the cause is explained by Mephistopheles. Our old friend, the 
emperor, is advancing to encounter a rival, whom his ungrateful 
subjects have set up. Mephistopheles proposes to Faust to aid 
him and gain from his gratitude the grant of a boundless extent of 
strand for their experiment, to which Faust apparently consents. 
Three spirits are called up by Mephistopheles, in the guise of 
armed men, to assist. Faust joins the Emperor’s army and 
proffers him the aid of his men. ‘The fight commences, and is 
won by the magical assistance of Faust. Some of the changes 
of the battle are sketched with great force and spirit, as seen from 
the rising ground, where the emperor, Faust and Mephistopheles 
are witnessing it. This, by the by, was Sir Walter Scott’s fa- 
vourite mode of describing ;* and there is hardly a description of 
any sort in the poem before us which is not placed in the mouth 
of some one looking down from a commanding point of view 
upon the scene. ‘The last scene of the act is laid in the rebel 
emperor’s tent, where several plunderers are busily engaged until 
disturbed by the entrance of the victorious emperor with four of 


* Several instances are enumerated in Mr. L. Adolphus’ delightful Letters on the 
Author of Waverley.—p. 242. 
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his chiefs, each of whom he rewards with some post of honour. 
Then enters an archbishop, who reproaches the emperor for 
leaguing himself with sorcerers, and succeeds in extorting a 
handsome endowment for the church. 

The first scene of the fifth and last act represents an aged 
couple (Baucis and Philemon by name), extending their hos- 
pitality to a stranger. From a few words which drop from 
them, it appears that their cottage stands in the way of Faust’s 
improvements, and that, Ahab-like, he has already manifested an 
undue eagerness to possess himself of it. The next scene repre- 
sents a palace, with an extensive pleasure garden and a large 
canal. Faust appears in extreme old age, and plunged in thought. 
The subject of his meditations is the cottage of the old couple, 
which “* comes him cramping in,” and spoils the symmetry of his 
estate. A richly-laden vessel arrives, but the cargo fails to soothe 
him; the little property which he does not possess would embitter, 
he says, the possession of a world. Allis now deep night, and 
Lynceus the watchman is on his tower, when a fire breaks out in 
the cottage of the old couple, thus vividly described. It is Lyn- 
ceus, looking down from his watch tower, who speaks: 

** But I am not placed up so high here solely for my own pleasure; 
what a fearful horror threatens me from out the darkened world! I see 
fire-sparks sprouting through the double night of the lime-trees, and 
stronger and stronger rages a glow, fanned by the air-current. Ah! the 
inuer hut is blazing, which was so moss-covered and damp. Speedy aid 
is necessary; no deliverance is at hand. Alas, the good old couple, in 
other times so careful about the fire, they are falling a prey to the con- 
flagration. What a horrible adventure! Flames are flaring, the black 
mossed building is reddening in the glow. If the good old people 
could but save themselves from the raging burning hell! Light tongue- 
like flashes ascend between the leaves and branches; dry boughs, which 
burn flaringly, glow a moment and fall in? Ought ye eyes of mine to 
witness it? Am I doomed to be so far sighted. ‘The little chapel gives 
way under the fall and weight of the boughs; the winding tops are 
already wrapped in forked flames; the hollow trunks, purple-red with 
the glow, are burning to the very roots. 

(A long pause.—Song.) 

What was once so grateful to the sight, is gone with the ages that 
are past.” 

Mephistopheles, with three sailors belonging to the vessel, has 
set fire to the cottage, and the old couple perish in the conflagra- 
tion. Without any “immediate connection with the foregoing i in- 
cidents, four grey old women are brought upon the stage —Guilt, 
Want, Care and. Misery—and hold an uninteresting conversation 
with Faust. We have then Mephistopheles acting as overseer 
to a set of workmen (earthly as well as unearthly, it would 
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seem) employed in consummating Faust’s wish of limiting the 
dominion of the waves. We give the whole of the concluding 
part of the scene, rendered into as literal English as we could 
command, conceiving this to be one of those instances in which 
the matter is not more an object of curiosity than the form: 


FAUST. 


“A marsh extends along the mountain’s foot, infecting all that is 
already won: to draw off the noisome pool—the last would be the 
crowning success; I lay open a space for many millions to dwell, not 
safely it is true, but in free activity: the plain, green and fruitful; men 
and flocks forthwith made happy on the newest soil, forthwith settled on 
the mound's firm base, which the eager industry of the people has 
thrown up. Here within, a land like Paradise; there without, the flood 
may rage up to the brim, and as it nibbles powerfully to shoot in, the 
community throngs to close up the openings. Yes, heart and soul am | 
devoted to this wish; this is the last resolve of wisdom. He only de- 
serves freedom and life who is daily compelled to conquer them for him- 
self; and thus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, man- 
hood and old age their well-spent years to a close. I would fain see 
such a busy multitude,—stand upon free soil with free people. I might 
then say to the moment—‘ Stay, thou art so fair!’ ‘The trace of my 
earthly days cannot perish in centuries. In the presentiment of such 
exalted bliss I now enjoy the most exalted moment. 


(Faust sinks back: the Lemures take him up and place him upon 
the ground.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No pleasure satisfies him, no happiness contents him, so is he ever in 
pursuit of changing forms: the last, the worst, the empty moment, the 
poor one wishes to hold it fast. He who withstood me so vigorously! 
Time has obtained the mastery, here lies the greybeard in the dust! The 
clock stands still! 

CHORUS. 
Stands still! It is as silent as midnight. ‘The index hand falls. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
It falls; it is concluded, 
CHORUS. 
It is past. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Past! a stupid word! Why past? Past and pure Nothing, perfect 
sameness. ‘To what purpose then is eternal production; to bear away 
what is produced to nothingness.—* There it is past.” What is to be 
read in that? It is as good as if it had never been, and yet it is driven 
round in the circle as if it were. I should therefore prefer the Eternally 
Void. 

( Burying.) 
LEMUR.—Solo. 
Who has built the house so ill, 
With shovels and with spades? 
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LEMURES.—Chorus. 
With thee, dead guest, in hempen vest, 
Matters have gone far too well. 


LEMUR.—Solo, 
Who has tended the saloon so ill, 
Where were left taole and chairs? 


LEMURES.—Chorus. 
It was borrowed for a short time, 
There are so many creditors. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There lies the body, and if the spirit seeks to fly off, 1 will at once 
exhibit my blood-signed title; but unfortunately there are now so many 
modes of rescuing souls from the devil. On the old way, one is rudely 
encountered ; on the new one, we are not favoured. In other times 
I would have done it alone ; now I am obliged to fetch helpers. Every 
thing goes wrong with us! Hereditary custom, ancient right—nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is any longer to be depended upon. Formerly it 
flew out with the last breath: 1 lay in wait for it, and, like the quickest 
mouse, snap! I held it in my fast-closed claws. Now it lingers, and 
will not leave the gloomy spot, the loathsome dwelling of the wretched 
corpse : the elements which hate each other, they will drive it forth 
contemptuously in the end. And when I have been plaguing myself to 
death for hours and days—When? How? and Where ?—that is the un- 
lucky question—old Death lost the quick power—the Whether ? has cer- 
tainly long been doubtful. I often gazed longingly upon the stiff limbs ; 
it was only seeming, it stirred, it revived again. (Phantastical conjura- 
tion-gestures like a flugelman.) 

But come on boldly! Double your pace, ye of the straight, ye of the 
crumpled horn! From the old devil’s block and grain bring the jaws 
of hell along with you. Hell, in truth, has many jaws! many! It 
yawns for rank and dignity. Yet even in this last sport folks will not 
be so sceptical in future. (The horrible jaw of hell opens on the left.) 

Teeth gnash ; from the vault of the gulf the fire-stream bursts rag- 
ingly forth, and in the seething vapour of the back-ground I see the 
flame-city in everlasting glow. The red conflagration darts up even to 
the teeth ; damned souls, hoping salvation, swim up; but the hyena, 
with its colossal bulk, crushes them back, and they tread anew their 
scalding, agonizing path. In the corners much still remains to be un- 
veiled, so much of the horriblest in the narrowest space! You do very well 
to terrify sinners, yet they hold it for falsehood, and delusion, and dreams. 


(To the thick-set devils with short straight horns. ) 


Now, ye big-bellicd fellows, with the fiery cheeks, you glow so ruddily, 
fattened with hell's brimstone ; clod-like, short, never-animated necks ! 
Watch here below whether it shines like phosphorus. That is the 
soul, Psyche with the wings; if you tear them off, it is a filthy worm ; 
1 will put my seal upon it, then away with it into the fiery whirlwind, 
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Keep a watch on the lower regions, ye gullets, that is your duty ; 
whether it prefers dwelling there, is not so precisely known. It likes 
living in the navel—take care, or it will slip away from you there. 


(To the parched devils with long crumpled horns.) 

Ye jolly boys, ye giants like flugelmen! grasp up into the air, try 
unceasingly; keep your arms ready, your claws sharp, that you may 
seize the fluttering, the evanescent. It is certainly but badly off in the 
old dwelling-place, and the Genius must soon come forth. 

(Glory from above, to the right.” ) 


The Heavenly Host here chaunt a short hymn, formed of 
broken, unconnected sentences, which it is impossible to translate. 
Mephistopheles continues : 


“I hear discordant sounds, revolting jangle ; it comes, with unwelcome 
day, from above. It is the boyish, girlish strumming, such as metho- 
distical tastes may approve. Ye know how we, in hours of deepest 
wickedness, meditated annihilation to the human race. The wickedest 
we invented, suits well with their devotion. 

They come in glittering array, the boobies! Thus have they snatched 
many a one away from us, encountering us with our own weapons ; 
they are devils too, but disguised. To lose on this occasion, were everlast- 
ing shame upon you ; forward to the grave, and keer firm at the brink. 


CHORUS OF ANGELS (slrewing roses. , 


Roses, ye dazzling, ye 
Balsam diffusing, 

Fluttering, hovering, 
Mysteriously life-infusing, 
Bewinged with little boughs, 
Let loose from your buds, 
Hasten to bloom. 


Spring arise ! 

Purple and green ; 

Bear Paradise 

Away to the resting one. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to the satanic crew. ) 


What do you bend and tremble at? is that the wont of hell? Keep 
your ground then and let them strew. Everydolt to his place. They think 
perhaps to snow in the burning devils with such blossomings. It melts 
and shrivels at your breath. Now blow away. Enough, enough! the 
whole troop pales at the exhalations you send forth. Not so powerfully; 
close mouth and nose. In truth, you have blown too strong. ‘That 
you should never know the true measure! That not only shrivels, it 
browns yonder, it burns! Already is it waving onwards with poison- 
ously clear flames. Make head against it, draw yourselves firmly to- 
gether. ‘Their vigour vanishes! gone is all their courage! The devils 
feel the insinuating influence of the hitherto uncongenial glow. 
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ANGELS. 
The blessed blossoms, 
The gladdening flames, 
Love do they diffuse, 
Bliss do they prepare. 
As heart could wish, 
Words the true ones, 
Ether in azure 
To the eternal Hosts 
Every where day ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Oh curse, oh shame on such simpletons! The devils stand upon their 
heads, the clumsy fools turn head over heels, and tumble, stern foremost, 
into hell. Be the well-merited hot bath a blessing for you! I however 
remain at my post.—( contending with the hovering roses. ) 

Will o’th’wisp, advance! thou, glitter as brightly as thou wilt, when 
grasped, thou remainest but a filthy jelly. Why flutterest thon? Wilt 
thou begone! It sticks like pitch and brimstone to my neck. 


ANGELS.—( Chorus. ) 
What doves not belong to you 
Must you avoid ; 

What stirs your inmost soul 
May ye not bear. 

If it burst in by force 

We must take care. 

Love conducts 

Only lovers in here! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My head, my heart, my liver burns; a super-devilish element, far 
sharper than the fire of hell! Therefore are ye such dreadful objects 
of pity, unfortunate lovers ! who, scorned, gaze with twisted necks after 
the loved ones. 

Me too! What draws my head to that side? I am moreover in 
sworn strife with you! Your aspect was in other times so bitterly 
hostile to me. Has something foreign to my nature come over me? I 
take a pleasure in looking at them—the charming young creatures ; what 
is it that forbids me to curse? And if I suffer myself to be befooled, 
who then will be called a fool for the future? These young rogues, whom 
I detest, they appear far too loveable to me! Ye lovely young crea- 
tures, tell me: are not ye too of Lucifer’s race. Ye are so pretty, in truth 
I would fain kiss you. I feel as if you came quite apropos. It seems as 
pleasing, as natural, as if I had already seen you a thousand times, with 
your strange sort of kittenlike attractiveness. With every look do ye 
grow fairer and fairer. Oh come nearer, oh grudge me not « look ! 


ANGELS. 
We are already coming, wherefore retreatest thou ? 
We are coming nearer, abide if thou canst. 


(The angels, spreading themselves around, occupy the whole space.) 
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MEPHISTOPHELES (who is driven into the Proscenium.) 


You rail at us as damned spirits, and you yourselves are the true 
wizards; for you lead both man and woman astray. What a cursed 
adventure! Is this love's element? My whole body is steeped in 
fire ; I scarcely feel the burning in my neck. Ye wave hither and 
thither; but descend, move your sweet limbs a little more after the man- 
ner of the world. Assuredly, seriousness becomes you right well, but I 
would fain see you smile for once ; that were to me an eternal delight. 
I mean, as when lovers look ; a little turn of the mouth, and it is done. 
Thou tall youngster, thou could I be fondest of ; the priestish air will 
not sit on you at all, so look at me a little more wantonly ; you might 
also go more becomingly naked, the long robe is over-modest. They 
turn round—seen from behind! ‘The wenches are really too appe- 
tizing. 

CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Turn to the azure light 
Ye living flames ! 
Those who are damned 
Let Truth make whole; 
That they from the wicked one 
Gladly may loose themselves ; 
In the All-Uniting 
Blissful to be. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (composing himself.) 

What is come to me? Job-like, boil on boil, the whole fellow, who 
shudders at himself, and at the same time triumphs when he reviews 
his whole self, when he confides in himself and his stock: the noble 
parts of the devil are saved, the love-fit breaks out upon the skin. ‘The 
abominable flames are already burnt out, and, as I ought, 1 curse you 
all together ! 

CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Flames of Holiness ! 
Whom tbey flit around, 
Feels in the life 
Blest with the good. 
All united, 
Arise and glorify ; 
The air is purified, 
The Spirit may breathe! 
(They ascend, bearing off the immortal part of Faust.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES (looking round.) 

But how? whither are they gone ? Young as you are, you have over- 
reached me. They have flown heavenwards with the booty; for this have 
they been nibbling at this grave! a great, singularly precious treasure 
has been wrested from me ; the exalted soul which had pledged itself to 
me, this have they cunningly smuggled away from me. To whom must 
I now complain ? who will regain my fairly won right for me. Thou 
art cheated in thy old days; thou hast deserved it ; matters turn out fear- 
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fully ill for thee. I have scandalously mismanaged matters; a great 
outlay, to my shame, is thrown away; common desire, absurd amorous- 
ness, take possession of the out-pitched devil. And if the old one, with 
all the wisdom of experience, has meddled in this childish, silly busi- 
ness, in truth it is no small folly which possesses him at the close.” 


There is yet another scene of considerable merit in its way, in 
which several seraphic and scriptural characters are introduced, 
singing in a sort of alternating chaunt;—amongst others, Mar- 
garet, now an angel in heaven, is seen rejoicing over the salvation 
of Faust; but the scene just quoted may be regarded as the vir- 
tual conclusion of the drama, and a most lame and impotent 
conclusion it is. We are wholly at a loss to conceive how the 
pleasure of draining bogs, or even of contending eternally for 
existence with the sea, could be of so exalted a nature as to make 
the bare anticipation of it sufficient to content a man who had run 
the whole round of sublunary enjoyment—indeed Faust had only 
to be born a Dutchman to enjoy this last pleasure from the first. 
Still less can we understand why the devil is cheated of his due ; 
for not one virtuous action, and scarcely one ennobling thought 
in addition to those which he started with, is any where attri- 
buted to Faust. His soul appears to have made little, if any, 
progress towards fitting it for that higher region it is wafted to; 
nor, to say truth, is there much in his adventures to inform or 
purify the mind or heart of any man. 

Schiller, in a letter to Goethe, written in 1797, says: —“ What 
troubles me is that Faust, according to the plan, seems to de- 
mand even a totality of matter, if the idea is to appear fully 
developed in the end, and I know of no poetical band capable of 
holding so elastic a mass together.” Schelling went still further. 
In one of his lectures on /Esthetics, he stated that Goethe’s 
Faust, like Dante’s Divine Comedy, would consist of three 
parts; the first part, which was all that was then executed, he 
took to correspond with the Inferno, and avowed an expectation 
that the Purgatory and the Heaven would be regularly worked 
out. We shall therefore hardly stand alone in the expres- 
sion of our disappointment at finding Faust hurried off to 
Heaven, after playing off a few tricks before an emperor, 
holding a flighty sort of intercourse with sundry characters of 
classical antiquity, burning out an old couple, and draining a 
bog. At the same time, it is right to forewarn the reader that 
the above mode of concluding the fable was deliberately resolved 
upon, and that Goethe was not dissatisfied with the consumma- 
tion of his plan. This may be in part collected from the remarks 
on the Helena, published some years ago in the Kunst und 
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Alterthum, and translated at length in the article in the Foreign 
Review already mentioned. But i it is still more obvious from the 
following communication, which has but recently appeared, and 
bears so , immediately upon the subject, that we think it right to 
quote it entire. In a letter to Meyer, dated Weimar, July: 20th, 
1831, Goethe writes as follows :— 


** I have now arranged the second part of Faust, which, during the 
last four years, I have taken up again in earnest,—filled up chasms and 
connected together the matter 1 had ready by me, from beginning to 
end. 

“I hope I have succeeded in obliterating all difference between 
Earlier and Later. 

“‘T have known for a long time what I wanted, and even how I 
wanted it, and have borne it about within me for so many years as an 
inward tale of wonder—but I only executed portions which from time 
to time peculiarly attracted me. ‘This second part, then, must not and 
could not be so fragmentary as the first. The reason has more claim 
upon it, as has been seen in the part already printed. It has indeed at 
last required a most vigorous determination to work up the whole toge- 
ther in such a manner that it could stand before a cultivated mind. I, 
therefore, made a firm resolution that it should be finished before my 
birthday. And so it was; the whole lies before me, and I have only 
trifles to alter. And thus I seal it up; and then it may increase the 
specific gravity of my succeeding volumes, be they what they may. 

“ If it contains problems enough (inasmuch as, like the histury of man, 
the last solved problem ever produces a new one to solve), it will neverthe- 
less please those who understand by a gesture, a wink, a slight indication. 
They will find in it more than I could give. 

** And thus is a heavy stone now rolled over the summit of the 
mountain, and down on the other side. Others, however, still lie behind 
me, which must be pushed onwards, that it may be fulfilled which was 
written, ‘ Such labour hath God appointed to man,’” 


We copy this from the third volume of Mrs. Austin’s Charac- 
teristics, which also contains an extract from one of Goethe's 
letters to M. Wilhelm von Humboldt, to the following effect : 


** It is now above sixty years since the conception of Faust had a dis- 
tinct pre-existence in my youthful mind, though the complete series lay 
less clearly before me. Now I have let the design slip softly by me, 
and have only worked out the passages most interesting to me, singly; 
so, that in the second part there are gaps, which it would be necessary 
to fill, in order to connect it with the rest in equal interest. 

“ But here came the great difficulty—to accomplish that by plan and 
character, which the spontaneous activity of nature alone can properly 
attain to. It were not well, however, if, after so long a life of activity 
and reflection, even this were impossible; and I have no fear that people 
will be able to discriminate the old from the new, the former from the 
latter ; but this we will leave future readers to decide.” 
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There can be little doubt that many over-zealous admirers of 
Goethe, relying on the above passage in italics, will object that 
we are judging the poem superficially, and that there must be 
an under-stream of meanings, though we have not the ingenuity 
or profundity to discover it ; a theory which is also rendered plau- 
sible by Goethe’s avowed liking for the enigmatical. ‘ Goethe 
(says von Miiller) had a strong liking for the enigmatical, which 
frequently interferes with the enjoyment of his works. I have 
often heard him maintain that a work of art, especially a poem, 
which left nothing to divine, could be no true consummate work; 
that its highest destination must ever be to excite to reflection ; 
and that the spectator or reader could never thoroughly enjoy and 
love it, but when it compelled him to expound it after his own 
mode of thinking, and to fill it up out of his own imagination.” 
Here again we are borrowing from Mrs. Austin, who adds: “ [ 
remember long ago hearing a remark in which I then concurred, 
and see more and more reason to think true—that Goethe is the 
most suggestive of all writers.” 

In all this we perfectly concur; but there must be limits to the 
use of the enigmatical, and the suggestive faculty is of compara- 
tively little value when it only speaks indefinitely and to a few. 
A thinking man may easily connect reflections on the great 
problems of life with almost every thing he reads or encounters 
in it— 

“« To me the meanest thing that lives can give 
Thoughts that will often lie too deep for tears.” 


and there are few subjects for which we cannot find analogies 
by long brooding over them or by setting our imaginations at 
work. For instance, some of the German critics asserted that 
Euphorion in the Helena was a type of Lord Byron, and eulogised 
the conception accordingly. ‘The new Faust, for aught we 
know, may be crowded with such allusions. All we mean to 
assert is, that it is mostly made up of scenes and characters, 
which no one, to the best of our belief, nas yet succeeded either 
in explaining individually or connecting as a whole, and that a 
poem which is a sealed book to all but the initiated, is charge- 
able with one of the greatest failings a poem can have. We have 
already mentioned the frequent felicity of the execution. Many 
of the songs and chorusses, and almost all of the descriptive pas- 
sages, are such as no other writer, dead or living, could have 
produced. 

Faust has occupied so much more space than we anticipated, 
that we find it quite impossible to act upon our original intention 
of reviewing the other volumes at length. We must rest satisfied 
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with stating generally what degree of entertainment or instruction 
the reader is to expect from them. 

The contents of the second volume are entitled “ Geschichte 
Gottfriedens von Berlichingen mit der Eisernen Hand, dramatisirt 
(History of Gottfried von Dathiinon with the Iron Hand, dra- 
matised”); and “ Gotz von Berlichingen mit der Eisernen Hand, 
Schauspiel in Fiinf Aufziigen, fur die Biihne bearbeitet (Gotz 
von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, Drama in Five Acts. 
Adapted for the Stage.”) As Gotz von Berlichingen forms part 
of the last corrected edition of Goethe’s works, of which the 
volumes before us are a continuation, nothing less than very im- 
portant emendations or striking points of difference could well 
justify the filling of a whole volume in this manner; but on a 
careful comparison it will be found that Gotz von Berlichingen 
of 1828 (of which year the volume of the complete edition, con- 
taining this drama, bears date) is essentially the same as the Gotz 
von Berlichingen of 1832; and, what is still more astonishing, 
that the History of Gottfried is essentially the same as the Drama 
of Gotz. It occupies precisely the same portion of time, is con- 
versant with precisely the same prominent events, has the same 
beginning, the same middle, and the same end. In a word, it is 
not a History of Gottfried or Gotz von Berlichingen at all, but a 
third copy of the same drama with variations—variations, be it 
remembered, just as slight as those which distinguish the two 
dramas bearing the denomination of Gotz.* One of the most 
material points of difference between the three is the following. 
In the original drama we are left to imagine the fate of Adelheid, 
after hearing her doom pronounced by the Secret Tribunal of the 
Vehme.+ In the History she is put to death upon the stage by 
an agent of the Secret ‘Tribunal, who comes from under her bed 
in the dead of night. In the Drama adapted for the stage she is 
introduced soliloquizing in her bedchamber, immediately after 
parting with Franz: the shadow of a black muffled form, armed 
with cord and dagger, appears to her; it becomes more aud more 
palpable, and at length the real murderer steals in; but she alarms 
the house by her cries, and for the time is rescued from all but the 
terrors of remorse. ‘This scene, with a Siddons to act in it, would 
be little inferior to the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth, 


* There seems no good reason for even varying the name, as the-hero in question 
appears to have been called indiscriminately by each. The article devoted to him in 
the Conversations- Lexicon begins—* Gotfried or Gotz von Berlichingen,” &c. 

t We incline to think that the scene in Anne of Geierstein, where Oxford is dragged 
before the Vehme, was suggested by this scene, though Sir Walter makes no mention 
of the analogy in his notes, 
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The third volume is made up of notes taken and letters written 
during a journey into Switzerland by Frankfort, Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart and ‘Tiibingen, in the year 1797; and a journey on the 
Rhine, Maine, and Neckar, in the years 1814 and 1815. These 
are full of acute remarks and vivid descriptions; nor does Goethe 
contine himself to that class of subjects which commonly occupy 
the whole attention of a traveller, Mixed up with accounts of 
natural scenery, buildings, paintings, and specimens of vertu, will 
be found, for instance, short essays on the arts of theatrical deco- 
ration and painting on glass, with catalogues raisonnées of Frank- 
fort actors and Italian newspapers. Occasionally too the page is 
chequered by short pieces of poetry. 

The fourth volume is made up of a variety of short essays on 
objects of art—painting, sculpture and architecture—and_ con- 
cludes with two very singular little treatises: On the so-called 
Dilettanteeism or Practical Amateurship in the Arts, written in 
1799; and Rules for Players, not short and pithy like Hamlet’s, 
but comprising the most minute directions for the management of 
both action and voice. 

The fifth volume is a very interesting one; it contains between 
fifty and sixty short essays or criticisms on subjects of dramatic 
and general literature. ‘The number renders even enumeration 
impracticable, but there are two which we cannot refrain from 
particularising: an essay of about twenty pages, entitled Shake- 
speare and No End, in which our great bard is systematically con- 
sidered as a poet generally, as a dramatic poet in particular, and 
in comparison with both ancient and modern competitors; and a 
review of the first edition (London, 1603) of Hamlet, which was 
reprinted at Leipsic in 1825, and is perhaps better known in 
Germany than amongst us. ‘The article turns principally on the 
dress of the Ghost, who, in the old play, enters the queen’s closet 
in his night-gown; but no one who remembers Goethe’s remarks 
on Hamlet, in Wilhelm Meister, can help feeling interested in 
every thing upon that subject from his pen. 
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Art. V.—Histoire Philosophique de  Hypochondrie et de ? Hys- 
terie. Par E. Frédéric Dubois (d’Amiens), Docteur en 
Médecine, &c. Ouvrage couronnée par la Société Royale de 
Médecine de Bordeaux. Paris. 1833, 8vo. 


Amonc the parts of medical study which would seem parti- 
cularly to recommend themselves to general readers, we should 
be disposed to place that “ philosophical” consideration pro- 
fessed by Dr. Dubois of the melancholy malady to which physi- 
cians give the name of hypochondriasis; and of that changeful 
disorder which vexes the female constitution, and baffles the me- 
dical practitioner, under the comprehensive appellation of hys- 
teria. Both these affections, whilst they grievously disturb the 
body, either take their origin, or derive aggravation from, or in- 
duce, in different examples, great disturbance or impairment of 
mind; insomuch that the most zealous writer of prescriptions 
can hardly promise deliverance from either disease, unaided by 
some general mental regimen. 

Like all states of mental disorder too, these appear to increase 
in frequency with the increasing civilization of communities; to 
accompany the rising degrees of refinement, and most to develope 
themselves—but especially hypochondriasis—in nervous systems 
which cultivation and enterprise have excited, and reflection has 
exercised, and vehement passions have moved. This consider- 
ation adds to their interest with those who are naturally or acci- 
dentally the guardians and directors of young persons, especially 
in an age and country in which the general aspiration seems to be 
to repress the natural emotions, and level all varieties of mind to 
a smooth and indiscriminate apathy; leaving, however, a free ad- 
mission to all the miseries which spring from artificial wants— 
from an ill-regulated ambition, inconsistent with true inde- 
pendence of character—and from a wide-spreading love of osten- 
tation and luxury. 

Reflections of this kind run the risk of being classed among 
the common-places of writers unable to take a rational view of 
society, and who draw conclusions without the advantage of a 
sufficient range of observation. Nevertheless, the connection be- 
tween such circumstances and nervous disorders has attracted the 
attention of every observant physician from Galen down to the 
present time. 

M. Dubois’ treatise was published in answer to a question 
proposed by the Royal Society of Medicine of Bordeaux, by 
which the respondents were required ‘* to examive and compare 
the different opinions entertained concerning the nature, seat, 
causes, symptoms, prognostics and remedies of hypochondriasis 
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and hysteria, and to demonstrate the identity or the distinctness of 
these two diseases.” In undertaking his task M. Dubois has 
proceeded with so much judgment, and has evinced so much re- 
search and reflection, as to illustrate, with great credit to himself, 
the calm and philosophical spirit of inquiry which we venture to 
pronounce the characteristic of the most eminent among French 
physicians of the present day. We have in this treatise none of 
those fanciful hypotheses unsustained by facts, and none of that 
verbose and idle declamation which not many years ago too much 
abounded in French medicine, but which seem now to have found 
a place of refuge among the Germans, leaving the French terri- 
tory under the dominion of sense and reason alone. 

We shall not think it incumbent upon us to follow M. Dubois 
throughout his somewhat long examination of all the authorities, 
ancient and modern, who have either asserted or denied the iden- 
tity or separateness of the two diseases of which he treats. His 
particular plan necessarily led him fully into that comparison of 
opinions, and has caused his book to be in its nature critical; whilst 
at the same time his industry and taste have prevented its being 
superficial. If it must be allowed that on some points he is too 
diffuse, such a fault is not to be too severely censured in a pro- 
vincial author, who is always likely to forget that his lucubrations 
will meet eyes more learned than those of his immediate profes- 
sional neighbours. The learning and ability displayed by him 
are such, that both general and professional readers will peruse 
the “ Philosophical History of Hypochondriasis and Hysteria” 
with pleasure and advantage. 

It is remarkable that the idea which occasioned the publication 
of M. Dubois’ work is such as would seem, so far from requiring 
any discussion, to be entirely without even probable support— 
we mean that of the identity of hypochondriasis and hysteria. 
Although this identity has been maintained by many authors, there 
is not only, in the symptoms, the causes, and the treatment of the 
maladies, little like an approach to identity, but there actually 
appears to us to be no kind of resemblance. In the symptoms 
of the two disorders especially, there is little or nothing in com- 
mon, Hysterical patients may indeed be hypochondriacal, and 
hypochondriacs may be hysterical; but the mobility, the super- 
excitability of the hysteric constitution is still broadly distin- 
guished from the dull mono-maniacal fancies of the hypochondriacal 
temperament. Hysteria seldom appears in men; hypochondri- 
asis much more frequently in men than in women. Hysteria is a 
disease of the weak, the restless, the excitable; hypochondriasis, 
of the sedate and contemplative. Hysteria is often linked with 
inordinate passions, and fostered by luxury; hypochondriasis 
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assails those whose minds, after being severely bent to one pur- 
suit, are allowed to fall into relaxation and comparative indo- 
lence. Whatever exalts the sensibility, as poetry, music, the fine 
arts, may dispose to hysteria; but in many of these things the 
harassed hypochondriac finds temporary relief. Hypochondriasis 
affects the retired man of business, the disbanded soldier, the 
sailor paid off; hysteria affects young females, commonly in the 
prime of life, and whose profoundest ‘application i is to the perusal 
of the newest romance. The season of man’s life in which the 
gloomy tortures of hypochondriasis advance upon him is more 
especially that in which, as M. Dubois has expressed it, ‘‘ unde- 
ceived, and now reclaimed from all external attachments, man 
makes a sad return upon himself;” or in words more familiar to 
English ears, when the heyday of life is passed, and man has 
turned the corner of forty-five or fifty. ‘There is no analogy be- 
tween man’s condition at this unwelcome period of life and that 
of the patients most prone to hysteria—the juvenes muliercule, 
que sunt sensibilioris generis nervosi, texture tenuioris, so truly 
thus pourtrayed by Aretzus. 

A comfortable looking gentleman, of easy fortune, whose house, 
whose equipage, whose dinners, whose general condition, seem 
calculated to excite the envy of his toiling neighbours, begins 
about the age of forty-five, then, or fifty, to lose his cheerfulness, 
to forego his customary exercises, to inake his diet a subject of 
careful study, to regard with especial dislike any wind that ap- 
proaches within a few points of the east, and to clothe himself in 
superabundant raiment. His conversation has undergone a 
change. From discourse relating to the sports of the field, or 
grave discussions of the corn laws and currency question, he per- 
petually deviates to the subject of his own health, He eats well 
three times a day, but complains of loss of appetite. He looks 
smooth and ruddy, but tells you that he loses flesh daily. His 
countenance assumes a melancholy cast, and all his meditations 
tend towards the subject of his digestive organs. He acquires 
an unhappy habit of feeling his own pulse, and he often walks to 
the looking-glass to inspect his tongue. He is very particular in 
the matter of his excretions, keeps a journal of his symptoms and 
feelings, and weighs himself once a week. There is nothing of 
which he is more convinced than that by his sensations he can trace 
his food through all the curves of his bowels down to one particu- 
lar point, where he strongly suspects the intestinal canal ends in 
something very much like a cul-de-sac. If this unfortunate gen- 
tleman is blest with an apothecary largely endowed with the : gift 
of listening, to him the patient unfolds a tale of sufferings various 
and distressing : all his sensations, perverted from their proper 
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ends, seem to have become the instruments of annoyance. All the 
powers of language are employed to describe the various per- 
plexities which wait upon the functions of digestion and assimila- 
tion; the stomach has no capacity for suffering which is not called 
into activity; it is craving or vexed with nausea; it is distended, 
overloaded, aching, gnawing, burning, and drawn up with spasms; 
whilst the sympathetic intestines are ‘seized with sudden pains and 
indescribable griefs, which lead the sufferer at length to believe 
that every viscus in his body is turned upside down. Every par- 
ticular connected with the supposed history of his case seems to 
him worth preserving. M. Dubois quotes the letter of such a 
patient to his physician, and it begins—* You shall be told, sir, 
my whole history. I was born at Geneva, and my father and 
mother were both very nervous.” ‘This is to begin at the be- 
ginning. 

It may be that the alterative pills of the excellent apothecary, 
and his infallible black draught, fail to give relief. But kind 
friends and neighbours, overflowing with compassion, fill the 
house with medicines of their own recommendation, and which 
are spoken very highly of in advertisements. Some of these are 
rather violent, and bring the patient to so faint a condition that 
he passes quickly to the other stages of a disorder which is now 
advanced to a very promising hypochondriasis. 

The patient then, perhaps, experiences a division of his pains, 
without much diminution of them. No longer concentrated on 
the first passages, they are dispersed over the whole economy. 
Wherever, in the universal frame of his body, there is a nerve or 
a bloodvessel, there is there also some uneasy irregularity. His 
head alone is affected with as many maladies as would fill an 
hospital. Flashes of light affect his eyes; the noise of waters is 
in his ears; stabs of pain affect his temples; invisible bonds bind 
his aching brow; upon the vertex sits a load heavier than that 
carried by the strongest porter ; the foot of a giant presses on his 
neck and shoulders. In these sensations there is frequent variety, 
but rare relief. All at once loud bells ring within the chambers 
of the inner ear; or the sound of artillery, or voices as of a multi- 
tude, break in upon the silence of the hypochondriac’s parlour. 
Then his eyes become fantastically affected ; the landscape is en- 
veloped in smoke ; the columns of the morning paper move en 
echellon; the patient is quite convinced that he is growing blind. 
It is incredible how much he suffers from the noise of children; 
the servants shut the doors with a violence that distracts him; 
and all his friends have acquired an unaccountable trick of talk- 
ing loud. 
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In all this, although its detail conveys even to the most com- 
passionate hearer an idea of fancy and exaggeration, there is 
much real and pitiable suffering. Yet this 1s but a part of the 
woes of a hypochondriac. His very heart does not beat as it 
used to beat: it throbs, and jumps, and flutters, and sometimes 
seems to come to a complete standstill. When he lies on his 
left side, it knocks against his ribs as if it would come out of his 
thorax; and when he turns for relief to his right, the heart 
turns too, and keeps up the same disturbance. Then every 
particle of his skin has acquired an intensity of feeling; a cur- 
rent of air, an open door, torments him; the halo of fresh 
atmosphere which comes into his close room with friends 
who have been riding or walking out of doors feels raw and irri- 
tating to his organs of respiration, and chills his blood. Lasy 
chair, or comfortable sofa, he can find none. He loads himself 
with under-waistcoats of all denominations, and in numbers witli- 
out number. He cannot always open his mouth with impunity, 
for the fog penetrates to his stomach and refrigerates the vital or- 
gans, so that he does not recover it for the whole day. 

The mind, which has not been quite free from impairment 
from the first, now becomes more gravely affected. Reading and 
all mental occupations become irksome; every view of the past 
is tinctured with sadness; the future prospect is without hope ; 
and the fear of death is for ever impending. 

** The sun grows pale; 
A mournful visionary light o’erspreads 
The cheerful face of nature: earth becomes 
A dreary desart, and heaven frowns above.” 

Strange fancies introduce themselves among the sufferer’s 
thoughts. Sometimes he supposes himself to be expanded like a 
balloon, and his specific gravity diminished, so that he dreads an 
involuntary ascent to the stars. Or his solid bulk is imagined to 
be so enlarged that it perplexes him to think how he shall get 
through the door. Certain untrue sensations in the lower limbs 
persuade him that they are made of glass; or his perceptions are 
so compressed that he conceives himself to be a piece of money, 
He often thinks himself dying, and is occasionally satisfied that he 
is dead. 

Such is the disorder which medical writers call hypochondriasis, 
It happens, oddly enough, that the very errors of the faculty not 
unfrequently produce a great deal of comfort to persons labouring 
under this disorder. Well persuaded themselves that they labour 
under many grievous diseases, of which some one is the chief, 
they are never so happy as when they meet with a medical prac- 
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titioner who, either in his innocence or artfully, fixes boldly on 
some organ as the fountain and origin of all the patient's symp- 
toms. ‘The patient tells his friends, with the air of a man com- 
fortably relieved from every doubt, that his new doctor has found 
out his complaint, and that he has got a disease of the mesenteric 
glands, or a scirrhus of the bowels, or a softening of the brain. 
He now knows what he is about, and can pursue a regular plan; 
which he does until he removes to some other fashionable resort 
of the sick,—calls in another doctor, and finds out they were 
quite mistaken at Bath and Cheltenham, and that he labours 
under some other malady, but quite as incurable. 

In the mean time, the worst part of the case is, that there is 
probably some real disorder at the bottom of all these complaints, 
and which requires for its detection and management a rarer sa- 
gacity and a more skilful application of medicine than is to be 
expected from those who are the readiest to prey upon the weak- 
ness and credulity of hypochondriac patients, 

In M. Dubois’ opinion, the disorder in the commencement is 
always purely mental; some function becomes secondarily trou- 
bled, and disordered structure of some organ may be the ultimate 
consequence, A consideration of the different circumstances 
and different ranks and kinds of life in which hypochondriasis 
appears, would lead us, however, to think that this observation, 
although true in several instances, is not so in all; and that, by 
that reflex operation of morbid causes of which we find so many 
illustrations in other diseases, the hypochondriasis is often con- 
sequent on bodily disorders existing in the organs of digestion, 
which we have seen are in all cases soon and seriously disturbed. 

By writers in general, hypochondriasis has been considered as 
particularly common in England. Admitting the fact, its expla- 
nation is not, we apprehend, to be sought solely in our variable 
climate. ‘The frequent gloominess of our sky, which has been 
accused of “ disposing all hearts to sadness,” is more than com- 
pensated for by its enlivening mutability; and those who, un- 
grateful for the gorgeous springs, the cool refreshing autumns, 
and summers not intolerable, of our climate, have sung the praises. 
of warmer regions and a cloudless sky, have in most instances 
had no opportunity of making a comparison between the climate 
of England and that of the over-rated South of Europe. Cer- 
tainly, hypochondriac maladies seem most to affect the north-west 
portions of Europe; but the cause is perhaps to be found in the 
greater mental activity, enterprise, and exposure to all the reverses 
and fluctuations of fortune, which belong to the state of society 
in these countries. Even the imagination of the northern nations, 
as M, Dubois has well remarked, is less sensual, less corporeal, 
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if we may so say, and more abstract and creative than the same 
faculty in the listless people of the south. 

Inasmuch as some forms of government are more or less favor- 
able to the mental habits we have mentioned, they may, of course, 
be supposed to promote the growth of hypochondriasis. Re- 
publics, which afford opportunities of rising to ambitious persons 
in private life, and also expose them to be suddenly thrown down 
from their elevation by the fickle sentence of the multitude, are 
thought by M. Dubois to abound more in examples of hypo- 
chondriasis than other kinds of state government. It seems at 
first sight curious that spiritualists and ‘other religious mystics are 
not prone to hypochondriasis, such vagaries of tender, sensitive, 
and pious minds being most frequently associated with the hys- 
terical constitution. 

Among trades, weavers and tailors are great hypochondriacs ; 
but shoemakers seem to be in this respect pre-eminently wretched. 
Zimmerman pointed out this fact, and ample experience has 
verified it, so that we feel surprise to find M. Dubois expressing 

a doubt upon the subject. Seated all day on a low seat ; pressing 
hebiainite last and leather against the epigastrium ; dragging re- 
luctant thread into hard and durable stitches; or hammering heels 
and toes with much monotony; the cobler’s mind, regardless of 
the proverb, wanders into regions metaphysical and political and 
theological; and from men “thus employed have sprung many 
founders of sects, religious reformers, gloomy politicians, “ bards, 
sophists, statesmen,” and ail other “ unquiet things,” including a 
countless host of hypochondriacs. ‘The dark and pensive aspect 
of shoemakers in general is matter of common observation. It 
is but justice to them, however, ‘o say, that their acquisitions of 
knowledge and their habits of reflection are often such as to com- 
mand admiration. The hypochondriacal cast of their minds is 
probably in part induced by the imperfect action of the stomach, 
liver, and intestines, in consequence of the position in which they 
usually sit at work. General readers may be glad to be informed 
that the regions under the short ribs on each side are called by 
anatomists the hypochondria, and that in these regions are lodged 
some of the most important organs of digestion, from a supposed 
impairment of which the hy pochondriacal malady gained its ap- 
pellation. It has also been called the English malady, and the 
Spleen, from its imaginary connection with a disease of that organ, 
which does not seem to be verified by experience. 

But of all hypochondriacs commend us to clergymen. The 
active man of business, travelling with speed of horses or of 
steam to some great mart of traffic and gain, sighs as he passes a 
beautiful parsonage-house, and laments that his father had not 
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brought him up for the church. ‘The clergyman, meanwhile, re- 
pines over the inactivity of his station, and the absence of all the 
stimuli to ambition which banish rest from other men. His duties 
are few and easy; his income, it may be, comfortable, but often 
neither good nor bad, nor likely to be increased. Except in the 
shooting season, he takes very little exercise; his appetite for food 
is, unavoidably, and without the least reflection upon him, one of 
the principal things which redeems his life from a condition of 
chronic drowsiness; on those days, at least, when there is nobody 
to be buried, or christened, or married, or sent to prison. Hence 
flow many evils; digestion imperfect, sluggish and yet untranquil 
bowels, restless nights, nervous mornings, and devils blue—in 
short, all the grievances of hypochondriasis. 

‘The professors of medicine are, we fear, open to the reproach 
not only of desponding when they are ill concerning the efficacy 
of the many coloured mixtures with which they face the fell dis- 
eases of other persons, but also to that of fancying themselves 
the subjects of lamentable maladies which have no real existence. 
We believe, however, that these suspicious appearances of hypo- 
chondriasis are only common among young practitioners, whom 
the small number of their patients leaves too much time to reflect 
upon their individual physiology. 

It is some disappointment to a humane person to find that of 
all men who are discontented with their lot, none exceed in the 
quantity of their grumbling, and in the habit of looking on the 
wrong side of things, and in a proclivity to hypochondriacal ima- 
ginations, the old pensioners of the army and the navy at Chel- 
sea and at Greenwich. Placed above the fear of want, but de- 
prived of all motive to exertion, neither moved by hope nor by 
fear, for they have neither promotion to look to nor disgrace to 
apprehend, they are miserable precisely because they have no- 
thing todo. We have often thought that some gentle duties, 
analogous to the former habits of the lives of these deserving old 
men, would be a great blessing to them. 

Many amusing “stories have been told of elderly men of busi- 
ness, who, retiring from trade or customary occupations, with a 
fortune, have lived to feel all the embarrassment of riches. Pro- 
fessional men have furnished some examples, also, of persons 
who, although possessing an ample income, yet, missing their 
daily accumulation of fees, and finding that their expenses were 
not diminished, have been heartily glad to abandon all rural am- 
bition, and, deserting the dull ranks of country gentlemen, have 
thrown themselves once more into the great gulf-stream of Lon- 
don and of business; driven to this resolution by finding that 
fears of ruin began to haunt them, that the stomach was never in 
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good humour, and that leisure and dignity, although praised by 
the poets, were exceedingly uncomfortable. 

he most interesting and the most melancholy hypochondriaes 
are, however, to be found among men of cultivated minds and 
sedentary habits, whose sufferings appear but litile in their works, 
Many a page, which has made a thousand readers gay, has been 
written in all the misery of hypochondriasis; and some of the 
finest nroductions of literature have been produced at the price 
of an affliction which seems to embody every other form of afflic- 
tion. On persons of this kind, both the mental and the bodily 
causes of hypochondriasis are accumulated. Neglect of exercise 
is combined with frequent mental excitement, and a constitution 
of peculiar sensibility is exposed to all the trials incidental to 
men of little worldly wisdom and small possessions. Depressing 
circumstances, a jaded mind, a feeble body, and rebellious diges- 
tive organs, thus conspire to call up all the demons of hypochon- 
driasis and of melancholy, and the days of the unhappy victim be- 
come pretty equally divided between mental brilliancy and a state 
bordering on moody madness. ‘To all English readers the illus- 
tration afforded by the accomplished and amiable Cowper will 
present itself. Among French writers, few have presented a 
more remarkable example of it than Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
whose case, recorded in his own vivid language, M. Dubois has 
quoted in his treatise. 

“« My health, however,” says Rousseau, after he had gone into the 
country with Madame de Warens, “ did not improve; I was as pale as 
death, and meagre as a skeleton; I had dreadful pulsations of arteries: 
—to finish myself, having read among other things a little physiology, I 
set to work to study anatomy ; and passing in review the multitude and 
the play of the parts which compose my machine, I was in expectation 
of finding them all put out of order twenty times a day. Far from being 
astonished at finding myself dying, I was only astonished that I conti- 
‘nued to live; and 1 did not read a description of any malady which I 
did not at once believe myself to have. 1 am sure, that if I had never 
been ill, this fatal study would have made me so. Finding in every disease 
the symptoms of my own, I thought I had them every one; and I ac- 
quired in addition one still more cruel, of which I thought myself free, 
the fantasy of curing myself. It is difficult to avoid this when one takes 
to reading books of medicine. By dint of exploring, reflecting, and 
comparing, | conceived that the foundation of all my ailments was a 
polypus of the heart, and even a physician seemed struck with this no- 
tion. I exercised all the powers of my mind to find out how to cure a 
polypus of the heart, being resolved to undertake this wonderful case. It 
had been said that M. Fizes, of Montpellier, had cured a polypus of that 
sort: nothing more was requisite to inspire me with the desire of going 
to consult M. Fizes. The hope of being cured revived my courage and 
my strength.” 
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On his way to Montpellier, Rousseau, who spent much of his 


life in flirtations, commenced a flirtation with a certain Madame 
de Larnage, 


‘* So, Madame de Larnage,” he continues, “ takes me under hand, 
and adieu poor Jean Jaques! or rather, adieu fever, vapours, and the 
polypus! I forgot during my journey that | was a sick man; but I 
recollected it when I got to Montpellier. I went and consulted the 
most celebrated practitioners, and above all M. Fizes. By way of addi- 
tional precaution, I became a boarder in the house of a physician. I 
quitted that city at the end of six weeks or two months, leaving there a 
dozen louis, without any advantage to my health.” 


Supported by this case and others, M. Dubois lays great 
stress on the evil habit of reading medical books. ‘There can be 
no doubt that hypochondriacal persons are fond of perusing 
works that treat of disease, and much addicted to seeing their 
own case in every page; but we should not, on this account, be 
inclined to discourage all attempts to make the truths of medi- 
cine familiar to unprofessional persons. Medical books of some 
kind or other, such persons will purchase and will study. Care 
should be taken to supply them with sensible books, and such 
as, informing them of the wonders of the bodily functions, would 
also teach them to place their greatest reliance, as regarded 
setting the functions in order when impaired, on those who had 
most studied them. It is to the deplorable ignorance, even of 
persons of education, with respect to the structure and functions 
of the human body, and every thing which relates to health and 
disease, that we must ascribe the inability of such persons to 
distinguish between the rational practitioner and the quack. 
The higher classes, especially, hold regular physic and physicians 
of small account. Their idea of medicine is, that it is an art, a 
craft, a kind of knack, (to use a somewhat inelegant but not 
inexpressive word,) which some people are born with, or attain 
without study, and by the mere felicity of nature. If anatomy 
and physiology formed part of a good education, physic would 
reach its proper rank. But those who hang with ecstacy over 
stamens and pistils, or fragments of granite and spar, never seem 
to consider how noble and useful a subject for contemplation 
exists in their own frames. 

With increased knowledge, faith in the nostrums of empirics 
would soon be extinguished, and rash and absurd methods of 
cure abandoned. No patients are more disposed to rely on 
trifles for relief than hypochondriacs. Some put their trust in 
ginger-lozenges, some in hiera-picra, some in Daffy’s Elixir, 
and some in Doctor Somebody's famous dinner pill. Some rest 
their hopes on white mustard-seed, and others seek solace in 
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breakfasting on fried bacon. Some are persuaded that animal 
food will be fatal to them, and some that vegetables are poison. 
They heroically abandon whatever is denounced; some giving 
up their wine without a sigh, and others resigning their tea 
without a struggle. Rousseau was hypochondriac at a time 
when the motto of medicine might have been that opening line of 
Pindar, which has so much puzzled the learned, and which a 
French translator courageously rendered “ c'est une excellente 
chose que Veau.” 


“ I was languishing,” says Rousseau, in his Confessions, “‘ I could 
not bear to take milk ; it was necessary to give itup. Water was then 
the fashionable remedy. I took to water; and with so little discretion 
that it well nigh cured me, not of my maladies, but of my life. Every 
morning I went to the fountain with a huge goblet, and drank away, 
whilst I walked about, to the amount of a couple of bottles. I gave up 
drinking wine with my meals. ‘The water wasa little hard, as are most 
of the mountain springs. In short, I managed so well, that in less than 
two months I utterly destroyed the tone of my stomach, which up to 
that time had been very good. Being no longer able to digest, I saw 
that I must no longer hope to be cured.” 


There are not many maladies of which the early and proper 
treatment is more important than this malady of hypochondriasis, 
Habit daily adds to the mental part of the disorder; the corporeal 


derangements, whether primary or secondary, become inveterate 
by delay; the continual attention to sensations heightens their 
force, and seems to impart an activity to the extreme nervous 
branches, or in some other way so to disturb both them and the 
small blood-vessels, as actually to cause the supervention of dis- 
orders, of which a long dread has been entertained. ‘The illustri- 
ous Laennec was of opinion that long continued mental depression 
favoured the development of pulmonary consumption; and an 
apprehension of the occurrence of cancer has often been thought 
to dispose to cancer. But if these terrible consequences should 
not follow, the condition of the hypochondriac is yet exceedingly 
to be pitied. He is disqualified from many or all of the duties of 
life; his temper yields to continual irritations; his mind becomes 
weak and habitually directed to trifles; his feelings become selfish 
and contemptible; and bis life is little better than a long disease. 

The treatment must necessarily be partly mental, and partly 
directed to the regulation of the disordered bodily functions. 
To restore the proper condition of the stomach, the liver, the 
duodenum, or some other portion of the intestines, may require 
a skilful physician, and varied means; only applicable by those 
whom experience has taught to adapt general principles to in- 
dividual examples. 
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Whatever medicines are given, it will generally be found ser- 
viceable to combine with them some form of bathing. Early 
hours of going to bed and rising; a careful avoidance of great 
irregularities in living, which are of all things the most surely 
paid for by fits of despondency; an agreeable course of reading ; 
much exercise in the open air; cheerful society whenever society 
is not more irksome than silence and retirement; a moderate 
pursuit of field-sports; but, above all things, when it is prac- 
ticable, a frequent change of residence ;—all these things may be 
looked upon as important parts of the treatment. 

The proper regulation of the diet is very material; and it 
will be happy for the hypochondriac if, amidst the fancies and 
the follies of medical authorities on this particular point, be can 
elicit from his adviser some rules which are not utterly irrational. 
In general, we apprehend that the quantity of food taken, and 
the times at which it is taken, demand more attention than the 
quality or nature of the food, Particular cases will suggest 
particular precautions; but what is commonly called living by 
rule is certainly not the rule of health. With a few exceptions, 
we would rather recommend the invalid to peruse Lord Bacon’s 
short Essay on the Regimen of Health than all the books on diet 
that were ever compiled. 

Of the importance of a proper regimen of the mind in this 
unfortunate malady, too much cannot be said. In some unhappy 
cases the mind is from the first too much diseased to permit the 
establishment of such regimen, and, as in the case of Cowper, 
the prospect is truly cheerless. But in many cases the efforts 
of the patient may be successfully roused. A journey, a new study 
or pursuit, frequent rides on horseback, or any thing which effects 
a complete diversion of the thoughts, is most expedient; and 
contrivances apparently slight are sometimes rewarded by great 
results. ‘The patient has, in favourable cases, sufficient power 
left to abstract his attention from the subject of his own health, 
and from medical reading, if strongly impressed with the danger 
of pursuing snch trains of thought: and when exhorted to change 
his diet or regimen, to take exercise, or make any other effort, he 
may truly be encouraged with the assurance that if he 


« Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” 


Such are some of the principal circumstances worthy of ob- 
servation in hypochondriasis, a disease which, although it some- 
times attacks women, is much more common, as a consideration 
of its causes might lead us to expect, in men; and one of the 
worst of woes of that period of life when the activity of youth is 
gone and the characteristic serenity of age is not yet attained. 
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There is no time in a man’s life in which the management of the 
mind is more important than in this; as, without care and due pre- 
caution, it may prove to be a period of discontent, of unhappiness, 
and even of imprudencies and rashness, for which there is no 
longer the excuse of youth and inexperience. 


Hysteria, or hysterical disorder, is, as we have already 
remarked, so different a malady from hypochondriasis, that there 
would be no particular propriety in speaking of it after the latter 
disease, if M. Dubois’ book, which is our text, was not devoted 
to the consideration and comparison of the two affections. Hys- 
teria is not the disorder of middle aged gentlemen, but of young 
women, for the most part of delicate frame, highly susceptible 
nerves, indolent habits, and minds less carefully regulated than 
would be desirable. It is, however, sometimes the affliction of 
older females, females of middle age, and occasioned by derange- 
ments of the health which especially disorder the nervous system. 
In most of its forms it is a very troublesome malady, and difficult 
of cure. Yet so much may be done, by a careful attention to the 
general regimen of young women, to lessen the extreme suscepti- 
bility of the nervous system, that hysteria deserves quite as much 
attention as hypochondriasis, 

The slighter indications of the hysteric temperament generally 
become observable in young women after they have attained the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, and consist of an increased sensibility 
to all causes, however trifling, of a nature to produce pleasure or 
chagrin. After a few years, if the habit of giving way to every 
emotion is not checked, and if any circumstances happen which 
are of a nature to disturb the affections, the more marked features 
of the disorder called hysterical are wont to appear; such as 
immoderate fits of crying or of laughing, easily induced, and very 
irregular spirits, At length, on the occurrence of something 
which causes either great disappointment or unusual sensations 
of pleasure, or after the excitement of animated society, or after 
dissipation and fatigue, the young lady has what is known to be 
an hysteric fit. She bursts into tears, and sobs violently, and 
for a long time, and as if she would inevitably be choked; or, 
being moved to laughter, she continues laughing so loudly and 
so long as to alarm the bystanders. Perhaps she falls down, or 
sinks into a chair, quite exhausted. Her face is red, her eyes are 
closed, and the eyelids are tremulous; the mouth is often firmly 
shut. It is perceived that the heart palpitates violently, and the 
arteries in the neck pulsate strongly. ‘The breathing is variously 
affected; very often there is an evident constriction of the throat, 
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and the patient forcibly applies her hands as if to remove it; 
sometimes the respiration is profound and tranquil, sometimes 
short and hurried. In some cases the hysteric person lies com- 
posed and quiet, but very often the hands and arms are violently 
thrown about, or the hands are strongly pressed upon the sto- 
mach, as if for the relief of violent pain; in some instances the 
trunk of the body is contorted, and occasionally the convulsive 
movements are more general and not easily controuled. Such 
an attack may last a quarter of an hour, or an hour, or even 
many hours, and may leave the patient uncomfortable, affected 
with headach, and feeling pain in the throat, and in those 
muscles which have been in strong action during the fit. Her 
own account of the fit commonly is, that she perceived a sensa- 
tion as of a round ball in some part of the bowels, which seemed 
gradually to ascend until it reached the upper part of the throat, 
and then to remain, pressing upon the windpipe until she thought 
she should be suffocated. Although there has been such loss of 
controul over the voluntary muscles during the fit, and such 
irregularity in their action, it will not be found that the patient 
has always been deprived of consciousness of what was taking 
place around her; she has perhaps heard all that was said, and 
known all that was done, although quite without the power to 
speak, or to give any indication of her own feelings or wishes. 
One of the most singular characteristics of the hysterical 
disorder is, that in individuals liable to attacks of the above 
description, or any modification of them, (for the forms of the 
paroxysm itself are very variable), there is often a resemblance or 
simulation of various other maladies. ‘There would appear to 
be some unusual condition of all the nerves of the body, produc- 
tive, according to various accidental circumstances, of the signs 
of disease in the various parts which they supply, although such 
diseases do not in reality exist. Medical practitioners ‘learn to 
recognize these spurious maladies, which quite impose upon 
common observers. A patient is thought to be suddenly and 
violently attacked with inflammation of the brain, or of the bowels, 
or of the lungs; or, some previous disease actually existing, certain 
symptoms are superadded, which make the case unlike any that are 
ever found in systematic descriptions of disease. Even in the 
course of a fever, a disease which seldom fails to excite the prac- 
titioner’s anxiety, he is liable to be surprised, when the subjects 
of them are hysterical by constitution, by such strange accidents 
as but for that explanation would be either unintelligible or 
would mislead him into very erroneous practice. The diagnosis, 
consequently, or detection of hysteria, in all its possible forms 
and combinations, is a very important study to the physician; 
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and a thorough acquaintance with its mutable character, and its 
property of mixing itself up with other maladies, sometimes 
enables him to tranquillize the fears which such odd combina- 
tions of disorder are well calculated to excite in the patient’s 
friends and relations. 

Among the many troublesome accompaniments or parts of 
hysteria, may be mentioned a particularly distressing cough, of a 
distinct and marked character. All coughs derive some moditi- 
cation from the cause in which they originate. The cough of a 
common cold differs from the deep hollow cough of consump- 
tion, and both are distinct from the hoarse cough which generally 
attends or precedes the measles. ‘The cough of hooping-cough 
is distinct from all. But the cough of hysteria is not less pecu- 
liar; it is commonly loud, short, and repeated; dry and hard, 
and shaking the whole frame; induced and prolonged by all 
kinds of mental irritation, and quite refractory under common 
demulcent and anodyne treatment. It is sometimes periodical, 
and dependent on temporary causes; but often permanent, or at 
least not removed until by general means the patient’s health and 
strength undergo great improvement. In some patients it puts 
on the character of croup, and in others of asthma; still, how- 
ever, in most cases, only admitting of abatement by means 
directed to the general improvement of the constitution. 

Imitating almost every disease, hysteria occasionally puts on 
many of the sigus of approaching death. The pulse sinks until 
it can hardly be felt; the hands and feet become cold; the 
patient breathes with difficulty, and feels convinced that nothing 
can save her; and these very distressing symptoms and sensations 
may last for many hours; may return on many successive days, 
and yield at last, leaving the patient quite well. Such things 
happening to persons in the prime of life, their blooming appear- 
ance some weeks after recovery is often remarkably contrasted 
with the gloomy circumstances by which they were surrounded 
when the attacks were at the worst. 

If the hypochondriacal patient feels a dread of diseases merely 
on account of some depraved sensations, we cannot wonder that 
the hysteric patient, in whom many of the functions are often 
manifestly disturbed, should believe herself to be labouring under 
incurable disorders. ‘The action of the heart, for instance, is very fre- 
quently irregular in hysterical patients ; the pulse intermits, and pe- 
culiar sensations of oppression, or obstruction, or temporary ces- 
sation or interruption of the heart’s action, are not uncommon. 
The distinction of such cases from those in which the heart is ac- 
tually undergoing some change of structure is exceedingly im- 
portant; especially where, as not unfrequently happens, the pal- 
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pitation depends on debility, induced perhaps by a previous 
attack of fever or other illness; for in such weakened states the 
symptoms of hysteria often manifest themselves, and bloodletting 
and other measures, which in the case of slow organic change 
might be requisite, would, by still further increasing the debility, 
exasperate the hysterical malady, and probably render it in- 
veterate. 

Divers troublesome symptoms incidental to females of delicate 
constitution, and often looked upon as inexplicable, and conse- 
quently as affording no clear indications of treatment, are disco- 
vered to be truly hysterical in their nature, either from its being 
found that less equivocal signs of hysteria are occasionally exhi- 
bited by the patients liable to them, or from the success which 
follows the administration of what are called anti-hysteric reme- 
dies. Among these symptoms are an occasional loss of voice; a 
difficulty of swallowing, sometimes so great as to create fears of 
an obstruction of the gullet; pain fixed to one particular spot, as 
in the left side, or in the loins, or over one eye. ‘These affections 
are not unfrequently very obstinate, resisting all kinds of treat- 
ment for months, or returning after short intervals of relief, even 
for years. When their dependence on a disordered condition of 
the nerves is not suspected, the patients are, of course, needlessly 
subjected to various plans of treatment, founded on a belief in 
the existence of local disorder. Extreme pain in the course of 
the spine, with great tenderness and a loss of power in one or in 
both of the lower extremities,—a combination of symptoms suf- 
ficient to excite apprehension,—are all found, in some cases, to 
depend on a morbid condition of the nervous system, and to be 
parts of hysteria. All these circumstances expose the hysterical 
patient to the same deceptions which we have said that unprinci- 
pled pretenders to medicine practise with so much impunity on 
the hypochondriacal. To assert the existence of some serious 
local disease is to gratify the patient by conforming to her own 
belief, and to ensure her fullest confidence. ‘To tell her there is 
no local disease; that her symptoms depend upon her general 
state of health; and that relief is only to be expected from long 
perseverance in the use of medicine calculated to improve it, and 
united with the sacrifice of some indolent or luxurious habits; is 
to preach a very unwelcome doctrine, and often ensures the dis- 
missal of the too-faithful counsellor. 

The attacks of hysterical pain are sometimes so sudden and so 
violent as, when affecting the head or the bowels, to excite, even in 
the mind of the practitioner, much doubt as to their possible 
origin and tendency, and few parts of medical practice call for a 
more careful comparison of all the attendant symptoms. The 
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absence of fever, the tranquillity of the pulse, the complete in- 
termissions of pain occasionally occurring, and other symptoms 
according to the particular case, can alone be guides to practice, 
and, warily regarded, save the patient from very unnecessary mea- 
sures. 

In certain examples of hysteria, the paroxysm or fit is such 
that the patient lies motionless, breathing slowly and deeply, and 
resembling one apoplectic. What is called catalepsy, or a state 
in which the muscles, no longer obeying the will, continue con- 
tracted in whatever position or attitude the limbs or body may be 
placed, seems to be a variety of hysteria. ‘The trances in which 
patients have been supposed to be dead, but many of the cases of 
which are fabulous or exaggerated, are also of the family of 
hysteria. 

There are other varieties of hysterical affections, so extrava- 
gantly odd as sometimes to have caused suspicions that the sub- 
jects of them were under the influence of magic or witchcraft, 
Such strange motions of the limbs, such unaccountable predilec- 
tion for the repetition of some unmeaning syllables, or for sing- 
ing, “without mitigation or remorse of voice,” a few notes sug- 
gested no one can tell by what association of ideas, or snatches 
of ballads or spiritual songs, have at times characterized this 
disorder, that its being ascribed to supernatural agency really 
cannot excite surprise; the more especially as such strange 
forms of affliction, like all the forms of hysteria, are found to be 
catching, and have even at times prevailed as a kind of epidemic. 
It has also sometimes happened, that amidst the excitement of 
the malady the patients have been gifted with such acute mental 
perception, or so much activity of the mental powers, and such 
unwonted eloquence, as to seem to the unaffected to be endued 
with the spirit of prophecy and divination. ‘The history of ani- 
mal magnetism presents some remarkable illustrations of these 
circumstances. 

The causes of hysteria are often purely corporeal, connected 
with some disorder which the physician may recognize ; either 
some disorder peculiar to the female system, or existing in the 
organs of digestion, and particularly in the neglected state of the 
bowels ; or m the state of the patient’s strength or weakness, as 
in fulness of habit, or the state opposite to fulness; or in a pe- 
culiar susceptibility of the whole nervous system. This suscepti- 
bility is always one link in the chain of causes, and sometimes it 
is itself the chief cause. When depending, with all the hysteric 
phenomena elicited in consequence of its existence, on primary 
disorder of the stomach and bowels, or of the uterus, the cure 1s 
strictly medical. ‘The removal of the primary disorder will 
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sometimes be followed by a return of the nervous system to its 
healthy condition, even in cases in which hope had almost been 
abandoned ; but both in this case, and in the case of the nervous 
susceptibility being itself apparently the chief or primary cause, 
a mixed treatment is demanded, regiminal, medicinal, dietetic, 
and moral, which can only be instituted or pursued by the com- 
bined efforts of the physician, and of parents, relatives, friends, 
and guardians. 

M. Dubois thinks that southern climates tend to develope the 
too great sensibility of the nerves which disposes to hysteria; and 
certainly the enervating and artificial atmosphere of very warm 
rooms, in which young women often spend much of their time in 
our own climate, is exceedingly detrimental to the general tone 
of the nervous system, entirely indisposing them to face the air 
and persevere in taking exercise on foot. The indolence of the 
morning is very ill compensated for by the fatigues of the evening, 
where, in rooms greatly heated and crowded, the young lady who 
passed the morning in bed, and the middle of the day on the sofa 
or in an easy chair, passes the night in dancing, or in listening to 
musical performances, prolonged far beyond midnight. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the present age of mental 
excitement than the care with which, by most of the prevalent 
customs and a system of fashionable education, the minds of the 
generality of females are consigned to inactivity and utter uncom- 
panionable insipidity. Whilst the expression of almost every 
elevated feeling is repressed as inconsistent with refinement, 
every artificial want, every habit of selfish gratification, is as 
much as possible indulged. Active exercise in the open air, 
cheerful country walks, a joyful participation of the hearty plea- 
sures of any society in which every movement is not taught by 
the posture-master, or conversation conducted according to the 
rules laid down in books professing to teach female duty and 
behaviour ;—all this would be inconsistent with the general aim 
of all classes to imitate the manners and habits of the highest. 
All kind of reading, except of works the most frivolous, is consi- 
dered ungenteel, or, at least, singular; and any display of deep 
and unsophisticated sentiment excites universal pity. The beauties 
of nature, the triumphs of science, the miracles of art, excite no 
more than a languid expression of wonder. To apply the mind 
to read or understand such things would destroy the apathetic 
elegance which those desire to preserve, who still believe know- 
ledge to be a very good thing for persons who live by it. With 
as much care as the natural proportions of the female figure are 
destroyed by stays made upon abstract principles, is the mind 
cribbed and cabined by clistom and fashion. Then, universal 
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ambition leads to universal difficulties as to fortune; and the only 
serious duty to daughters is to obtain an advantageous settlement, 
which, whether gained or missed, is too often thus the cause of 
cureless discontent, injured health, and all the nervous maladies 
incidental to an ill-managed mind and infirm body. 

Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, from which all 
strong and all noble emotions are shut out, the slighter pains and 
disappointments of life induce suffering in the frivolous and 
morbid mind; and any serious contradiction, any check to indul- 
gence, any appeal of duty against pleasure, produces discontent, 
agitation of the nervous system, tears, Jow spirits, bewailings, the 
vapours, or a hysteric fit. ‘The tendency to the latter exhibition 
of feelings injured or irritated, is found to be partly under the 
control of the will, or is at least often yielded to as the shortest 
way of putting an end to the disagreeable opposition of parents 
or ahusband. Youth gives place to middle age, and middle age 
leads on to declining years, and, the mind having no resources to 
retreat upon, the frivolity of early life is too frequently exchanged 
for a feverish devotion and a chronic hysteric sensibility. Vainly 
hoping to obtain from various stimulants that feeling of health 
which no stimulants can bestow, so long as good atmospheric air 
is not breathed and the voluntary muscles are not exercised, the 
invalid sinks by slow degrees into all the selfish imactivity of a 
confirmed valetudinarian; and in these cases the double grievance 
of hypochondriasis and hysteria is often incurred by the same in- 
dividual, and seems to furnish an excuse for the neglect of every 
duty requiring the smallest exertion of body and mind, 

If any hope could be entertained that declamation against fol- 
lies so notorious and hurtful would be rewarded by success, or 
that advice given to counteract them would be listened to, we 
would say to the parents of the present day,—‘ Let your first 
care be to give your little girls a good physical education. Let 
their early years be passed, if possible, in the country, gathering 
flowers in the fields, and partaking of all the free exercises in 
which they delight. When they grow older, do not condemn 
them to sit eight listless hours a day over their books, their work, 
their maps, and their music. Be assured that half the number of 
hours passed in real attention to well-ordered studies will make 
them more accomplished and more agreeable companions than 
those commonly are who have been most elaborately finished, in 
the modern acceptation of the term.” The systems by which 
young ladies are taught to move their limbs according to the 
rules of art, to come into a room with studied diffidence, and to 
step into a carriage with measured action and premeditated 
grace, are only calculated to keep the degrading idea perpetu- 
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ally present, that they are preparing for the great market of 
the world. Real elegance of demeanour springs from the mind; 
fashionable schools do but teach its imitation, whilst their rules 
forbid to be ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived the idea 
of so perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the minds of young 
women who are supposed to have finished their education in such 
establishments. If they marry husbands as uninformed as them- 
selves, they fall into habits of indolent insignificance without 
much pain; if they marry persons more accomplished, they can 
retain no hold of their affections. Hence many matrimonial 
miseries, in the midst of which the wife finds it a consolation to 
be always complaining of her health and ruined nerves. 

In the education of young women we would say—let them be 
secured from all the trappings and manacles of such a system; 
let them partake of every active exercise not absolutely unfemi- 
nine, and trust to their being able to get into or out of a carriage 
with a light and graceful step, which no drilling can accomplish. 
Let them rise early and retire early to rest, and trust that their 
beauty will not need to be coined into artificial smiles in order to 
ensure a welcome, whatever room they enter. Let them ride, 
walk, run, dance, in the open air. Encourage the merry and inno- 
cent diversions in which the young delight; let them, under pro- 
per guidance, explore every hill and valley; let them plant and 
cultivate the garden, and make hay when the summer sun shines, 
and surmount all dread of a shower of rain or the boisterous 
wind; and, above all, let them take no medicine except when the 
doctor orders it. ‘The demons of hysteria and melancholy might 
hover over a group of young ladies so brought up; but they 
would not find one of them upon whom they could exercise any 
power. 

When a system quite opposite to this is pursued, what is the 
consequence? A blooming girl, just on the verge of womanhood, 
begins to wither and decay. Her complexion fades, her spirits 
desert her, she becomes hysterical, she cannot walk, or ride, or 
hold herself upright. The physician is consulted; he advises 
what we have advised; but the cure is entrusted to other hands. 
The young lady is removed to London, and placed under some 
one who professes to cure deformities of the spine, as if the 
feeble bend, which probably does exist, were the cause of all the 
bad health, and not, as well as the hysteric feelings, the result of 
a foolish system of physical education. And now for many 
months the young patient passes the precious morning hours in 
rooms crowded with other victims, and in an atmosphere no 
better than that respired by the factory girls; and, as substitutes 
for all the natural exercises which she ought to be taking in the 
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country,—instead of playing with ball and battledore, instead of 
riding, walking, running races, jumping, swinging, and other 
vulgar but healthful diversions,—she is mstructed how to climb 
ropes, or to get to the top of a pole; she is indoctrinated in the 
mystery of throwing summersets over a bar; or applied to the 
rubbing and scrubbing of tables; or drilled by calisthenic arts to 
emulate the mystic motions of a telegraph: and all this time, 
mental education is suspended as a matter of course. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents could be convinced that by 
their endeavours to produce an excessive and mistaken refinement, 
a refinement which, confined to looks, and words, and motions, 
and attitudes, does not imply the greater refinement of mind from 
which all the rest would spring, they are only laying the founda- 
tions of suffering, and would determine to follow entirely oppo- 
site rules, there would be as few instances of spinal disorder, and 
as few hysterical and nervous complaints in the upper classes of 
society, or in families in comfortable circumstances as to fortune, as 
there are in those in which the luxuries of life (very erroneously 
so called) cannot be procured, or the indulgence of superfluities 
allowed. Many a young woman now doomed to peevishness, 
pale sickliness, disappointed hopes, or matrimonial discontent, 
would become a cheerful, active, happy person, and if married, a 
contented wife, a healthy mother, and a blessing to her husband 
and her children. 

The chance of freedom from all nervous complaints, including 
some of the most dreadful mental visitations, is increased by 
every rational means of increasing individual happiness; by that 
great blessing, a contented mind; by a calm dependence on a 
benevolent and all-wise Creator; by a freedom from all mean 
forms of ambition—as for establishment, equipage, and restless 
gaiety; by a love of home-duties, country scenery, and useful oc- 
cupations; by a reasonable acquaintance with some of the 
sciences; by a taste for the arts, and for the improving pleasures 
of elegant literature, and the society of the virtuous and well- 
informed. The divine, the philosopher, and the physician speak 
the same language. ‘The dictates of reason and of duty are suffi- 
ciently plain, and few are blind to them; and they are the dic- 
tates of health, bodily and mental; but so opposed to them are 
the dictates of fashion, and the habits of what is called the world, 
in a country too much given to the worship of gold, that of all 
who profess to acknowledge their truth, the greater number are 
still ever found 


“* To see the best, and yet the worst pursue.” 





Art, VI.—Svea Rikes Hifder, af Erik Gustaf Geijer, Fosrta 
Delen. (History of Sweden, by E. G. Geijer, Vol. I.) Up- 
sala. 1825. 8vo.. 

On a first cursory view of the dearth of literary productions in 

the Scandinavian peninsula previous to the last century, we 

might be apt to indulge in theory, and ascribe it to the ungenial 
nature of the soil and climate, which, demanding all the efforts of 
men to be applied to obtaining the means of supporting existence, 
left little leisure for the cultivation of mind, and the exercise 
of literary talent. But this theory would be at once overturned 
by a glance at the far more inhospitable region of Iceland, where 
literature was cultivated, and had even attained its golden age, 
at a time when Scandinavia—or rather Sweden, Norway having 
an historian—had little to exhibit but the rhymed History of 

Alexander the Great—(for the deeds of the wide-praised Mace- 

donian, by a singular fortune, were celebrated nearly at the same 

time in the tongue of Persia, and in almost every European lan- 
guage)—and other romantic legends of the middle ages, intro- 
duced when German princes had mounted the throne of Sweden. 

The clergy in this, as in all the Transalpine countries, were 

in almost exclusive possession of the important arts of read- 

ing and writing, but they did not here, as elsewhere, sedu- 
lously devote themselves to collecting and composing the annals 
of their country. Swedenhas no names to set beside a Saxo 

Grammaticus and an Adam of Bremen; the chief productions of 

her monks, besides the works already mentioned, are translations 

of the romantic History of Charlemagne, the Romance of Flores 
and Blanchefleur, the Seven Wise Masters, and others of a simi- 
lar stamp. With the exception, perhaps, of the Slavonian na- 
tions, no other European country possesses so few remains of 
middle-age literature. It is probable that the true cause of this 
poverty lay in the remote situation of Sweden, in her limited 
intercourse with the rest of Europe, and the consequent want of 
stimulus. The causes of the literary superiority of Iceland are 
peculiar, but we cannot now stop to consider them. 

The Reformation gave in Sweden, as it did everywhere else, 

a powerful impetus to the human mind, and coeval with its in- 

troduction, was the accession to the throne of the family of Vasa, 

the patrons of every thing calculated to advance the dignity and 

prosperity of the realm over which they ruled. Yet still litera- 

ture languished, and the 16th and 17th centuries have little to 

show beyond books of devotion, translations in a great measure 

from the German, which language exercised the same influence 

over the Swedish as it did over the Danish idiom. The brilliant 
K2 
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period of Louis XIV. extended the sway of the French language 
and literature even to Sweden, now become an important actor 
on the theatre of Europe. The history of the recovery of 
Swedish literature from Gallic influence, and its resumption of 
nationality, is precisely the same as that of the emancipation of 
those of Germany and Denmark. Since the commencement of 
the present century, the literary productions of this northern 
kingdom have been such as to give promise of ensuring her as 
respectable a station in the republic of letters, as can well be 
attained by a nation whose limited territory and small population 
do not permit of literature forming the sole occupation of a nu- 
merous class of persons. 

As we have not had as yet an opportunity of consulting the 
Scriptores Rerum Suecicarum Medi Avi, edited by Geijer and 
Schréder, we are unable to say what scraps of Swedish his- 
tory may have been composed in the earlier part of that period; 
but as what is called the Old Swedish Chronicle commences at 
page 240 of the first volume, we cannot suppose them to have 
been numerous. This Old Chronicle, which ends at the year 
1449, is extremely concise. Another, somewhat older, called 
the Lesser Rhyme-Chronicle, is rather more full, but equally 
devoid of real historic value. Johannes Magnus, the last Catho- 
lic archbishop in Sweden, after his banishment, devoted his 
hours to the celebration of the deeds of his fathers, and wrote, 
at Venice, his History of the Goths and Swedes, which was, after 
his death, published at Rome (in 1554) by his brother, the cele- 
brated Olaus Magnus. It was for a long time the chief source 
for the early history of Sweden, and it spread the fables it con- 
tained over Europe. Meanwhile, a sober, and, for the time, a 
judicious history of the northern kingdom had been written by the 
reformer of the Swedish church, (and successor of J. Magnus in 
his office,) Laurentius Petri, assisted by his brother Olaus, a 
work which it was reserved for the present century to give to the 
light. During the 17th century but little appears to have been 
done in this department; even the exploits of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of Charles XII. failed to rouse the historic muse of 
Sweden from her lethargy, and her slumbers continued till the 
year 1747,* when Dalin published his History of Sweden, in 
three volumes quarto. His example was followed by Bolin 
and Lagerbring, but none of these native historians could boast 
of any transcendent merit; and the best History of Sweden (as 


* We speak only of published works, for there are various biographical and histori- 
cal pieces of the 16th and 17th centuries, in MS. in the Swedish libraries, most of 
which will probably be committed to the press before long. 
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was proved in some measure by its translation into Swedish) was 
the German one of Riihs. There is also a Latin History of 
Sweden by the celebrated Puffendorf, of which, however, the 
merit is not considerable; and Sweden occupies of course a con- 
siderable place in the general History of the North of the preju- 
diced and dogmatical Schlétzer. The little work of Vertot on 
the Revolutions of Sweden has the merit of elegance, but is of no 
great value in an historic point of view. The Life of Gustavus 
Vasa by Celsius, written in Swedish, is an excellent piece of 
biography. 

It, therefore, appears that there was room for a good History 
of Sweden; and among the scholars of that country there are few, 
we believe, who would dispute the superior pretensions of 
Geijer, the author before us, for the execution of the task. He 
is professor of history in the university of Upsala, and one of the 
editors of the collection of the old Swedish writers above referred 
to; and it may be farther mentioned, that when the present 
King of Sweden sent the Crown Prince, Oscar, to the University 
of Upsala, Geijer was the person selected to have the charge of 
his education. His majesty was so well satisfied with the way 
in which he fulfilled the charge, that, by way of recompense, he 
appointed him to the office of royal historiographer. He has 
also been advantageously known to the public by his contribu- 
tions to “ Iduna,” “ Svea,” and other periodicals, and by his ad- 
mirable introduction to the collection of Popular Swedish Bal- 
lads, edited by himself and Afzelius.* In these pieces Geijer had 
shown himself to be possessed of a sound judgment, correct taste, 
extensive knowledge, a due feeling for the great, the noble, and 
the good, and a dignified style. 


In the history of a country so peculiar as Sweden, correct phy- 
sical ideas are of paramount importance, and we therefore deem 
it highly judicious in its historian to have devoted to that subject 
a portion of his introductory volume. The first of the ten sec- 
tions into which the volume is divided, contains a geographical and 
geological view of the region whose history he is about to record. 
He accurately describes, from the best authorities, its extent, 
boundaries, natural divisions, and the physical character of the 
different districts of which it is composed. Of the surface in 
general he remarks, after Wahlenberg, one striking difference 
between it and that of more southern countries: namely; that 
while in the latter the granite is usually covered over by the se- 
condary formations, and only comes forth to view as the summits 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. i. p. 1925; vol. ii. p. 746. 
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of lofty mountains, in Sweden, on the contrary, it presents itself 
in the form of low hills, and in the level parts of the country lies 
close to the surface; on the coasts, as it were, in conflict with 
the waves, it forms numerous little bays, creeks, and a crowd of 
rocks running out into the sea. From this quality of the sur- 
face it comes that the iron-ore is not, as elsewhere, confined to 
particular spots, but is diffused over the greater part of the 
country, and constitutes a kind of broad belt round the centre 
of Sweden, between the islands of Upland, Vestmanland, and 
Varmland. Hence the ore is more accessible; but this structure 
is detrimental to the fertility of the superjacent soil. This, 
however, applies not to the more fertile parts of the country 
around the great lakes, where the soil lies on limestone, clayslate, 
and other secondary rocks; but it is only in Skane, the most 
southern province of the kingdom, that we discern traces of the 
latest formations, which, as is well known, are the most favour- 
able to vegetation. 


“* Yet,” says Mr.Geijer, “even in many of the spots to which nature 
has been most niggardly, the powerful influence of an ancient cultivation 
on fertility exhibits itself. This peculiar quality of our native soil con- 
tributes not less than the climate to demand from the Swedish husband- 
man comparatively greater labour for an inferior produce, though this 
produce is obtained of a finer quality than in those countries where a 
soil, which is at the same time easy to work and more productive, sends 
up the weeds along with the wheat. Ought we to call this lot de- 
pressing? No: we should learn to estimate ourselves, and to follow up 
our father’s toils upon this land; we should rejoice over the conquests, 
already so productive of a rich return, which Swedish industry has made, 
and is still making over it; and if we could perceive that the moral 
force, which is the surest pledge of a nation’s independence, forms with 
us more than with most other nations the very means of physical per- 
manence, we would not lament over it.” 


Our author next considers the question, whether the waters of 
the Baltic have diminished or not. This was, we believe, first 
maintained in the affirmative by Celsius, towards the middle of 
the last century, and he determined the rate of diminution to 
be about two and a half ells in a century. Dalin thence con- 
cluded, that at the birth of Christ the water stood in the north 
thirteen fathoms higher than it did at the time he wrote, and on 
this foundation he based the whole ancient history of Sweden. 
Theologians and antiquaries both took up arms against him, and 
his theory is now totally exploded. Yet many still maintain the 
fact of a diminution, misled, as our author justly observes, by the 
error of not considering that the earth, as is now matter of de- 
monstration, was at one period in a totally different state from 
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what it is at present, and that the marine remains from which the 
advocates of this doctrine argue, belong to those ages which 
preceded the creation of man. Sweden contains, perhaps, the 
oldest petrifactions, and in the greatest abundance, of any country, 
but it exhibits no remains of the large antediluvian animals; in 
Skane alone, have any traces of southern vegetation been disco- 
vered. They present themselves in the stone-coal at Hor and 
Hoganas. Mr. Geijer thinks that at the time of the Flood na- 
ture was less developed iu Scandinavia, which was perhaps then 
devoid of the higher species of animals. The chief marks which it 
exhibits of diluvial action are the blocks of granite scattered over 
all the level country, and its ranges are probably the source 
whence come those boulders which are spread over the north of 
Germany. The great sandhills which in Sweden run from north 
to south, and other natural appearances there, vouch for the fact 
of the Flood having extended to that country, and moreover of its 
direction having been, as the latest geologists assert, a southern 
one. Mr. Geijer notices, while on this subject, first, the extra- 
ordinary fact of there being oyster-shells and iron-rings still to be 
seen in the steep cliffs of the south-eastern part of the Crimea, 
which originally formed the verge of the Black Sea, and which 
rings are several hundred feet above the surface of the present 
sea, though it is almost certain that, as the inhabitants affirm, 
they were put there for the purpose of securing the vessels which 
navigated that sea in those distant ages; and second, the still 
more extraordinary fact, mentioned in the Hermes,* of the dis- 
covery of similar rings in the perpendicular rocks of Mount 
Hemus or the Balkan, facing the valley of the Danube. These, 
coupled with various geological observations, testify strongly for 
there having been a time when the Black Sea communicated 
with the Caspian, and that of Aral extended itself far into Hun- 
gary, till the opening of the Bosporus and the straits of Gades 
gave its waters access to the ocean. But in all these cases, the 
effect was sudden and produced by a convulsion of nature, arising 
from unknown causes, and then ceasing to operate, Mr. Geijer 
in fine considers that there is little ground for supposing that 
there has been any diminution of the waters of the Baltic. 

No country abounds more in water than Sweden. Its lakes 
cover 200 square Swedish miles of its surface; its rivers are nu- 
merous and distinguished for the clearness and purity of the water, 
which, interrupted by frequent falls, runs rapidly over their 
sandy beds. ‘The climate is far milder than that of any other 
country under the same parallel of latitude. In Swedish Lapp- 





* For 1821, No. X. p. 133; 1823, No. XVIII. p. 101, 
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mark, corn ripens and fruit trees bear at a polar elevation of 
68} degrees, and the case is the same in northern Finnmark, even 
as high as 70 degrees ; whereas in Siberia all cultivation ceases 
about the 60th degree, and in Canada no corn is sown even 
under the 5ist. Peking, which is under the same parallel with 
Naples, has its winters colder than those of Upsala. This is, we 
believe justly, ascribed by Mr. Geijer to the peninsular form of 
Scandinavia, and to the influence of ancient cultivation. 


“The shortness of our summer is in some measure compensated 
by the longer stay of the sun above the horizon, which in the north 
makes the corn ripeu within six or eight weeks. This bright sum- 
mer, whose dawn and twilight are among those indescribable beauties 
peculiar to our sky, calls forth all the splendour of the northern Flora, 
which, though not abounding in varieties, is the more rich in those 
which are peculiar to the country and climate. In closeness and ver- 
dure, the flowery carpet of the northern spring far exceeds that of the 
south. On the other hand, the pure bracing cold of a northern winter 
exalts the active powers and the vigour of life, and is found, at least 
by the natives, to be far less oppressive than the moist piercing cold of 
the same season in more southern regions.” 


Within the last seventy years, a gradually progressive change of 
seasons has been remarked in Sweden; winter continually en- 
croaching on spring, and summer on autumn, so that a bastard 
winter, as our author terms it, exhibits itself in April, and a bastard 
summer in October. ‘The cause of this, he thinks, has not yet 
been clearly assigned. After a variety of other observations on 
the climate, he concludes with noticing the influence it exerts on 
the minds of the inhabitants, which is just what was to be ex- 
pected from one so full of cheerful and healthy vicissitude. 


“* Hence the very country itself, though it cannot boast of the trea- 
sures of fertility, infuses into the inhabitants a degree of happiness, 
greater perhaps than is felt in most other regions. ‘The natural affection 
for the land of his birth is particularly deep-planted in the bosom of a 
Swede. He quits his native country with reluctance. He almost always 
returns to it, drawn home by that longing whose invisible band has 
everywhere encompassed him.” 


In a note, Mr. Geijer infoms us, that he is acquainted with a 
celebrated artist who had been so long from Sweden as to have 
nearly forgotten his mother tongue, but just as this last tie was 
giving way, he began to be seized with an irresistible longing 
after his native country, and every phenomenon which reminded 
him of the aspect of the north brought tears into his eyes. 

It is an extraordinary fact, but we believe it to be the truth, 
that it is only the land of the mountain and the lake, the spread- 
ing heath, and the dark forest, which exerts this powerful effect 
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over the human mind, and that this is rarely felt in any strong’ 
degree by the inhabitants of the south. 

We are next conducted over the different provinces of Sweden, 
and shown their various climates and productions. Skane, or 
Scania, the most southern of these, produces the chesnut and the 
mulberry; the rye ripens there as early as in Germany, and the 
winters at Lund are milder than those of Berlin or even Vienna. 
The transition is great in passing from the level land of Skane to 
the high land of Smaland, where the traveller first encounters the 
true northern aspect. Zalland, on the sea-coast, northwest of 
Skane, presents to the view a cold heath, where vegetation is 
checked by the influence of the sea-winds, though in the eleventh 
century, according to the Knytlingasaga, it was s distinguished for 
its woods of oak and beech. Then comes Bohusland, with its 
lovely fertile dales, amidst steep precipitous rocks, Proceeding 
along the east-coast, Bleking shows the milder temperature of 
the small isles of the Baltic, and the coast from Carlskrona to 
Calmar is hardly to be equalled in the north. ‘The beech-woods 
cease above Calmar, though single trees are to be met with some- 
what higher. The clear but restless waves of the great Vetter 
lake divide East and West Gothland, two of Sweden’s most fruit- 
ful provinces. The lakes Hjelmar and Milar are surrounded by 
fertile plains; then follow the mountainous districts of Varmland 
and The Dales (Dalecarlia), in which cultivation has penetrated 
amidst the recesses of the mountains. Beyond the Dale river 
the oak-woods cease, and then begin to show themselves the 
indigenous trees of the North, amidst which the dark groves of 
the fir tower to a height and size to which that tree never attains 
in more southern regions. Agriculture gradually gives place 
to hunting, fishing, and pasturage; but the culture and the 
manufacture of flax still afford some employment to the people. 
At the southern boundary of Helsingland the rye no longer ripens 
with such rapidity that the corn of one harvest may be sown as 
seed for the next. Herjeadal, on the west, presents a valley shut 
in by mountains, and is, with the exception of Lapland, the most 
barren of Sweden’s Northern regions. But to the north of this 
inhospitable clime, one is surprised to meet in Jamtland, around 
the great lake Storsjo, one of the loveliest and most pleas- 
ing districts in Sweden, though it rather entices than rewards 
the agriculturist, as night-frosts continually ravage the expected 
crop. When we have passed the river Angerman, fruit trees 
are no longer to be seen. The sandy, wooded West- Bothnia 
( Vester-botten, i.e. West bottom or soil), furnishes in little an 
example of the generally-observed property of the climate of 
coasts facing the east being less mild than those which have a 
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western exposures; for East Bothnia, in Finland, which lies op- 
posite to it, is much milder and more fertile. Ulea in the latter, 
though an entire degree higher, is not colder than Umea in the 
former. ‘The heaths and wooded hills of West Bothnia form the 
boundary towards the Lappmarks, in which the land, at first de- 


pressed, gradually elevates itself, till it assumes the form of moun- 
tain-ridges. 


* Travellers have compared these mountains to a sea, whose innume- 
rable waves have been, at the moment of its greatest uproar, suddenly 
frozen. Covered with ice and snow of a dazzling whiteness, they fling 
around them in clear weather a brilliant blue. We see above the clouds 
in the azure sky the tops of the mountains, which thus acquire to the 
eye an immense height, while as they reflect from their smooth sides 
the beams of the sun, they seem as if they were the very heaven itself. 
Even at midnight, their snowy tops still flame with the sunbeams which 
stream from the horizon, and the ice-blink (isblink), as it is called, glows 
like fire in the deep twilight of the valley below. When, far north, we 
approach the mountains, we reach the limit where the fir ceases to grow. 
It has already assumed an unusual appearance ; thick set from the very 
ground, with dusky boughs, and with, as it were, a singed top, it affords 
a melancholy prospect in the savage woods. ‘The blackberry has, at the 
the same time, ceased to ripen. The last habitations of the beaver are 
now visible beside the brooks ; the carp and perch disappear from the 
lakes. The limit of the growth of the fir is in the Lappmarks, about 
3,200 feet below that of perpetual snow. The pine woods still remain, 
but the trees are no longer gigantic; their trunks are now short, with 
coarse wide-spreading branches, demanding centuries to attain even a 
moderate height. The marshes assume a most dreary appearance. The 
Alpine salmon and the farr are no longer found in the waters; 
bilberries hardly appear; the bear comes no higher; corn ceases to 
ripen; but small cottages, whose inhabitants live by fishing and keeping 
cattle, are still to be found up to within 2,600 feet of the region of 
snow. Within 2,800 feet of this limit the pine ceases, and the birch 
alone thenceforward forms the low woods. With a short knotty stem 
and stiff rough branches, it seems to set itself to resist the violence of the 
mountain blast. Its light-green lively hue still continues to gratify the 
eye, but is at the same time a proof of the decline of the power of vegeta- 
tion. These woods soon become so low, that when a man stands up on 
a piece of turf, he can look over the whole of them. They grow rarer 
and rarer as we proceed; and as, in consequence, the heat of the sun can 
act without impediment on the sides of the hills, we often find on them 
a great abundance of mountain plants. The reindeer-moss covers the 
more arid plains. At 2,000 feet below the verge of the snow, even the 
low birch-woods disappear, and fish are no longer to be found in any 
waters: the Alpine cdanen is the last. All hills which go beyond the 
limit at which no trees can grow, are wens denominated in Swedish 
Fyall (Fell), Bushes of a dark-coloured species of dwarf-birch grow 400 
feet higher, and raspberries (Ajntron) ripen, but not beyond; the glutton 
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still visits these high latitudes. ‘Thus high ascends Dalfjall near Tran- 
strand. After this, even the birches disappear, the streams are covered 
only with brown rather than green mountain-plants; the only berries 
which ripen are the whortleberries. The Laplanders, the wandering 
dwellers of this region, do not willingly pitch their tents higher up than 
within 800 feet of the limit of perpetual snow, for there food fails even 
for the rein-deer. 


“ Eternal snow now occupies the land, first covering the plain, in some 
spots of which, out of the brown swampy ground, sprout up here and 
there scattered mountain-plants. Even amidst the more level extended 
snow-ground, tufts of these may be seen shooting up from the springs 
of some rock rising out of the snow; and even to 200 feet beyond the 
limit of snow some lichens can sustain their wretched existence. But 
there all vegetation is at an end. The snow-sparrow is the only living 
creature which comes so high, except man, eager in pursuit of know- 
ledge.” 

After this picturesque description of the country, Mr. Geijer 
proceeds to consider the glaciers and other phenomena of the ice 
and snow which it presents, and to make some observations on 
the portion of the peninsula lying still farther north and border- 
ing on the Frozen Ocean, where, even in the isle of Majer, at the 
North Cape, men are found to dwell, living on fish, and continu- 
ing throughout the winter; there the perils of the cold are as 
nothing compared with the dreadful storms, which rage with a 
fury passing the conception of any one who has not witnessed 
their tremendous energy. Concluding his survey with this, the 
extreme point of the North, our author reflects with complacency 
that the Scandinavian peninsula now forms one whole, as by na- 
ture and history it was destined to be; and he calls on every 
Swede and Norwegian to jein in the language employed by the 
Norwegian estates and people, when, in 1449, on choosing a 
Swedish king, because Norway and Sweden were by God so 
closely joined together, and of old times united in love and union, 
they added, ‘‘for there is no reason why these two kingdoms 
should ever with our will be parted in discord.” Language 
which every friend to Scandinavia, whatever he may think of the 
mode of the union, will, we apprehend, readily adopt. 

A statement of his reasons for entering into this minute de- 
scription of the country, leads our author to reflect how easily its 
peculiarities, at the very time when they exert a powerful influ- 
ence over him, escape the observation of the native, and to show 
the effects of the aspect of Sweden, at once awful and majestic, 
on the mind of a native of the South. With that view, he quotes 
those passages from the autobiography of Alfieri, in which that 
eccentric genius describes the feelings excited in his mind by the 


sight of the wild majesty of the immense woods, the lakes aad 
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precipices of Sweden—passages which seem to have greatly struck 
Mr. Geijer, as he had already quoted them in his introduction to 
the Swedish ballads. ‘The remarks of his own which immedi- 
ately follow, are so highly creditable to Mr. Geijer as a writer, 
. patriot, and a philosopher, that we feel pleasure in extracting 
them. 


“The season of flowers forms here a greater contrast to the rigour 
of winter, and is therefore greeted with a far more lively joy than in 
those countries where the inhabitants are unaccustomed to that rapid 
transition, just as the warm glance of maternal love most affects the 
child, over whom it does not at all times play. Spring, which enlivens 
all beings, seems in the North more than elsewhere to touch, as it were, 
the very heart of nature, and exhibits,—more especially in the moun- 
tainous districts, where the transition is most eal’ scene which 
must penetrate even the most gloomy, the most depressed bosom, with 
a ray of the lively happiness of existence. ‘The snow melting before the 
heat of the sun, bursting from the mountains in innumerable brooks, and 
hurrying over the swelling verdure of the dales; the mighty waters now 
loosened from their icy chains, and with augmented velocity rolling 
along their channels; the trees, almost instantaneously bursting into 
leaf, from which the singing birds, once more greeting the North, and, 
as it were, drunk with delight, fill the clear elastic air of spring with 
their lays ; the heavens swimming in a luminous sea, which soon knows 
no more of night; the joy which seizes the whole animated creation ;— 


all combine in the northern spring to infuse an overflowing perception 
of life suddenly awaking from a protracted slumber. If this first trausi- 
tion makes a strong impression, the still fowing progression which im- 
mediately succeeds it has a more touching delight of its own, from its 
contrast with the frequently barren magnificence of northern scenery, 
and the shadow of speedy we Sr which is reflected over the peculiar 


loveliness of spring. All the beauty of nature in the North has a certain 
air of delicacy. ‘This appears in colours, not less in the clear tints of 
the budding rose than in the red which blooms in the cheek of the 
northern maiden; it appears in the brighter hue of the northern heaven 
compared with the dark-blue sky of the South; it appears in the lighter, 
livelier green of grass and leaf, that forms so striking a contrast to the 
unchanged witnesses of winter, our dusky dark pine-forests, which still 
survive, and affords peculiar proof of a weakness of vegetation not to be 
found in the riper nature, and, as it were, more full-blooded productions 
of the South. Beauty in the North, therefore, almost always resembles 
a delicate and lovely child, whose moving innocent charms seem, even 
in the cradle, to implore for exemption from the hard fate by which it 
must before long be doomed to perish ; and the strong contrast between 
rigour and gentleness, liveliness and lethargy, which is displayed in the 
variations of the northern year, in this manner makes itself be felt even 
in the midst of its most blooming spring. These and many other strik- 
ing peculiarities, which affect human life with pleasure or with pain, 
seem, on this very account, to draw the attention and the sympathy of 
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men to nature more in the North than elsewhere, to form a closer affinity 
with her and her secrets, and to make a deeper and more comprehen- 
sive feeling of nature a prominent trait of the more distinguished northern 
minds. Even in the oldest theology and poetry of the North, it is this 
sentiment which displays itself in obscure tones and images; it is this, 
too, which, refined by culture, has since been chiefly developed in sci- 
ence and art.” 

The remaining sections of this volume are devoted to an in- 
quiry into the North of the Ancients—the Sources of Swedish 
History—the Runes—the Icelunders—the Mythology of the North 
—and to the history of the Ynglinga race, and the line of kings 
ending with Ragnar Lodbrok, who is supposed to have lived at 
the close of the eighth century. Most of these subjects have been 
already discussed at some length in this journal, and we may 
therefore be excused from again entering upon them; and as the 
portion that specially relates to the professed object of the work— 
the History of Sweden—is in this volume confined to the fabulous 
or ante-historic period, which we regard as destitute of interest to 
all but natives, we need not extend this article further by any 
observations upon it. 

Our intention of reviewing this work has been long suspended 
in expectation of the appearance of Mr. Geijer’s second volume, 
which was announced as nearly ready five years ago; with the 
circumstances which have occasioned the extraordinary delay, and 
indeed almost led to a belief that the author had abandoned the 
farther prosecution of the work, we are wholly unacquainted. 
Must we take it for granted that it has arisen from a want of suf- 
cient encouragement on the part of the Swedish public? Be that 
as it may, we now learn from a recent announcement of the pub- 
lishers of MM. Heeren and Ukert’s manual Histories of the 
European States, that Mr. Geijer has undertaken to write a His- 
tory of Sweden for that collection, and that until this is finished, 
the continuation of the present work will be suspended. The 
compendious history will be printed in German and Swedish, on 
opposite pages: the German translation is executed by Mr. 
Leffler, under the author’s own inspection. Whenever it appears, 
we hope to find materials in it for an article that may compensate 
to our readers and ourselves for the disappointment arising from 
the suspension of Mr. Geijer’s larger history, which, we trust, he 
will live long enough to resume and complete. 
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Art. VII.—Le Tyrol et le Nord de?’ Italie. Esquisses des Maurs, 
Anecdotes, Paysages, Chants Populaires, Croquis Historiques, 
Statistiques, &c. Extrait du Journal dune Excursion dans 
ces contrées en 1830. Par M. Fredéric Mercey. 2 tom. 8vo. 
Paris, 1833. 


Ir is singular that, till the appearance of this book in France, and 
the works of Mr. Latrobe and Mr. Inglis in England, we should 
have had so few regular books of travels in the Tyrol; and yet 
there is scarcely a country in Europe more interesting, none which 
more amply repays the traveller for his visit. In many points 
the Tyrol rivals its neighbour Switzerland, into every valley and 
over every mountain range of which, the English, Germans, and 
Americans are accustomed to pry with unsated curiosity every 
succeeding season. ‘The vastness and gloomy grandeur of some 
of the Alpine passes of Switzerland surpass what is to be found 
in the Tyrol; but there are things there which far exceed what 
are to be met with in Switzerland. 

First (and it is one of the most important points to a traveller) 
the People. The beau idéal which we form to ourselves of the 
Swiss peasantry is far nearer realized in the Tyrol than in the 
Swiss Alps: the innocence, the gaiety, the simplicity, and the 
hospitality which every one dreams he shall discover in Switzer- 
land, but which are rarely found, will be met with in the Tyrol. 
Again, the climate and the productions of the soil greatly surpass 
those of Switzerland. 

Although M. Mercey’s book does not quite come up to our 
standard of a good book of travels, still he has done some service 
by pointing out the best means of exploring this interesting coun- 
try. Besides, those who are afraid of taking up a book of mo- 
dern travels, from the apprehension of being overwhelmed with 
political and statistical discussions, and essays on at least some 
few of the different ologies, may rest secure. The book is of the 
lightest kind, and admirably well suited for a post-chaise com- 
panion through the north of Italy and the Tyrol. The writer 
starts from Geneva, and, as usual, we have a description of the 
first view of the Alps. It would be wrong, we suppose, to leave 
this out. Every one feels, on seeing it for the first time, that it is 
the grandest thing he has yet beheld, and therefore attempts the 
description accordingly: there is, however, some difference be- 
tween seeing and describing, and when other and greater pens 
have failed, M. Mercey must not despair. 

“Le postillon parcourait au galop la corniche aérienne sur laquelle 


serpente la route. Emportés par ce mouvement fougueux, .nous jouis- 
sions avec frémissement, et nos yeux plongeaient, avec une émotion de 
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terreur et de = indéfinissables, dans cet univers qui se deroulait 
devant nous.” &c. &c. 

From Geneva he proceeds over the Simplon, and at the Lago 
Maggiore we have the usual discussion as to the merits and de- 
merits of the Isola Bella, whether it is the most beautiful or the 
most ugly thing in the world. The subject employs the pens of 
all tourists; it is the first fair debateable point on entering Italy. 
The first view of the Alps, the valley of Chamouni, the Vallais, 
the Cretins and the Goitres, the passage of the Simplon, are 
points on which all are agreed; but on the merits of the Isola 
Bella,—whether an artificial island with regular bastions, covered 
with oranges and lemons and a grotto-work palace, is in har- 
mony with the surrounding scenery, is certainly a question—on 
which there is much to be said on both sides. M. Mercey, who 
is a painter as well as a describer (as is shown by a number of 
well-executed etchings which bear his name), is rather against the 
island, though at last he becomes in better humour, finding that it 
pleases by contrast with the grandeur of the surrounding scenery, 
“as does a ballad of Moore or a canto of Childe Harold after 
reading a page of old Homer.” Having settled this point, he 
goes to Milan, and being a liberal, Austria and its police, en- 
slaved Italy and its causes, naturally engage his attention; and 
what traveller’s attention do these subjects not engage who, for 
the first time, sets foot within the domains of Metternich? We 
well recollect never to have felt the real merit of an English garden 
till we saw its imitation, and perhaps no citizen of a free state ever 
discovered the whole value of liberal institutions till he entered the 
territory of Austria, Russia, or Turkey. 


** But,” observes M. Mercey, “ ” will say, are these people really un- 


happy? As far as physical wants, I say no.—Do they want bread ?—Do 
they die of hunger? No.—Are their fields well cultivated, their villages 
well peopled? Better perhaps than those of other countries. —Is the police 
well regulated ? Admirably well.—Do they tyrannize over or annoy the 
people? I think not.—lIs the peasantry worse off than ourown? No.— 
Can the mechanics find work ? Yes.—Are the people generally well off? 
Yes.—Are they gay? They sing from morning to night.—Well, then 
comes the question, what is it they do want to make them really happy?” 

M. Mercey answers the question as all men who have been in 
the habit of considering man in any other light than that of an 
animal, as all who consider that there are other wants than mere 
animal enjoyment, have answered it before. 


“ That which they want is— LiseERTy—.iBeRTy to think, to write, to 
publish, to read—to go and to come, what and where they please; all these 
rights have been wrested from them, and without these, now-a-days, a 
people cannot exist. Their physical wants are well supplied, it is true; 
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in this respect nature has been prodigal ; but the food for the mind, as 
necessary to the moral being of man as bread is to his physical existence, 
is absolutely wanting; the circulation of ideas, as essential to the exist- 

ence of a nation as the circulation of blood is to the life of man, is 
denied to them.” 


There is nothing very new in these remarks; but they are dic- 
tated in a liberal spirit, and show that the writer is well able to 
appreciate the want of that, which he, as a Frenchman, has so 
recently obtained; without good government, without liberal and 
enlightened institutions, the very beauty of nature perhaps but 
increases the mortification, aggravates the feeling of regret, that 
the one thing only is wanting which is necessary to the real en- 
joyment.of our moral existence. The days in which statesmen 
were wont to sing “ Nunquam libertas gratior extat quam sub 
rege pio,” are gone by, and perhaps gone for ever. How 
Italy is to be freed from the yoke of Austria, or that of its 
indigenous tyrants, is a question yet to be solved. But M. 
Mercey, we suspect, will not afford us much assistance in its so- 
lution. At Milan he hears the story of a M. B., whose villa in 
a retired valley near Belgirate he had seen and admired. M. 
Mercey has adopted the mode of illustrating the manners of the 
people whom he describes by anecdotes and stories, which he 
picked up on the road. How far these are indigenous or the pro- 
duction of his own imagination, has been a question with us; at 
all events, we suspect that they have received a little sentimental 
dressing up at his hands; but he professes to give them neat as 
he hears them, without even pruning ‘ une certaine enluminure 
Italienne qui nuit peut étre a la vérité.” He has, however, told 
the story prettily enough; it is too long to extract, and has nothing 
that is very new or very varied, though it would not make a bad 
oe at the Adelphi, always supposing that Miss Kelly or Mrs, 

ates could be got for the heroine. The substance of it is this: 
An old German, who has experienced misfortunes and griefs in 
early life, collects together the remains of a shattered fortune, and 
retires with an only daughter, then a child, to a little villa near 
Belgirate, where he takes the precaution to become a domiciled 
subject of Piedmont, lodging in the public archives the certifi- 
cates of his marriage and of the baptism of his child, He passes 
his time betwixt the care of his daughter, his orchards and 
gardens: the young lady retains all the freshness of complexion 
and a mixture of the enthusiastic and mysterious sentimentalism 
of her native country; this, however, is a little warmed and im- 
proved by the more genial sun of Italy. The father appears 
occasionally oppressed by some concealed grief, and is soothed 
by her native songs. When she attains the important age of 
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fifteen, her father is desirous that her manners should receive that 
polish which is only to be acquired by intercourse with the upper 
classes of society. And now comes what has so often happened 
before: the girl—educated in the most perfect simplicity and ig- 
norance of life, without having acquired any of that tact which 
enables women to distinguish the good from the bad, the true 
from the counterfeit—is taken every winter to Milan, and by the 
kindness of a Marchesina, their neighbour at the Lake, gets in- 
troduced into the best circles. Here she sees a Count G., whose 
handsome person makes him the fashion, notwithstanding he is a 
gambler, and strongly suspected of being something worse. He 
sees Judith, is charmed with the beauty of her fair German com- 
plexion, and the naiveté and affectionate singleness of her man- 
ners, and makes his proposals: the father, indignant at what he 
considers the defilement of his daughter, by her being approached 
by such a lover, rejects him. ‘The Count’s love turns to hatred. 
As spring returns, the father aud daughter retire to their villa. 
The Count, having laid his plans, had preceded them in disguise. 
Judith in her walks, pensively ruminating on the events of the 
winter and the Count, meets her lover. ‘The seduction com- 
mences: the matter, however, is easily accomplished by one so 
eminently skilled; on the one side was consummate villainy, on 
the other nothing but confidence, ignorance, and innocence. She 
determines to confide her hopes and griefs to her father, who, in- 
stantly on hearing her name the Count, stops her harshly. At 
once he becomes in her mind a tyrant instead of a father,—the 
Count prevails, and Judith flies with him, under the idea that she 
is going to her wedding. With her she takes a casket, contain- 
ing her mother’s jewels and some papers which she had been told 
related to herself. She leaves a letter for her father, who, disco- 
vering that she had carried away the casket with the letters, ex- 
claims in the presence of a friend, that she had utterly ruined 
them both: the friend pursues, the fugitives are arrested, the 
papers examined, it is discovered that the daughter is illegitimate, 
and that a forged certificate of marriage had been deposited by 
the old German, in order to establish the status of his beloved 
daughter. He is imprisoned, tried, and convicted of falsifying a 
public document, and condemned to death, but, in consequence 
of the extenuating circumstances of the case, gets off with twenty 
years of carcere duro, and dies broken-hearted at the end of the 
first two months: the daughter dies in a madhouse at Turin. 
The Count, who had not falsified a public document, escapes 
with a year or two’s imprisonment, and, being let loose again on 
the public, becomes a brigand, and finishes his career in 1826 by 
being hung for robbing the mail. 
VOL, XII, NO, XXII. L 
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Quitting Milan, M. Mercey goes in a kind of omnibus (for 
there are omnibuses in Italy) to Lecco, to take the steam-boat 
which passes daily up the lake of Como to Domaso. On board 
the steam-boat he hears another story, and, as at Milan, he illus- 
trated the general manners of society by the account of the villany 
of the Italian Count, he now gives us a narrative of a deliberate 
murder committed by a priest on a married woman whom he had 
endeavoured to seduce, to revenge an insult she had offered him. 

Amongst the steam-boat passengers were “trois ou quatre An- 
glais, pareils 4 ceux que l’on rencontre partout, s’évitant entr’eux 
comme la peste, et gardant une certaine dignité méme avec leur 
ombre.” We suspect that M. Mercey, in the observations which 
he at different times makes on English travellers, both male and 
female, has either been guided by foregone conclusions, or has 
not taken the trouble to converse much with them; or perhaps, 
like most of his countrymen, he is not very capable of forming a 
correct judgment on the matter. 

That there are to be met with a vast number of ignorant, ill- 
bred, and prejudiced English travellers, no one can doubt; but 
it must be considered what are the numbers who now travel, and 
from what various classes they are selected. At least half who 
go to the Continent are persons in the middling ranks of life, 
who go from idleness, for a holiday, or merely to say that they 
have been abroad. But if M. Mercey, or any other intelligent 
Frenchman, would take the trouble to exercise a little judg- 
ment in the selection, we suspect he would find much less of 
reserve or pride than it is the fashion to give to all English 
travellers. Our reputation on the Continent is mainly founded 
on the style of our countrymen who used to travel before the 
French revolution, when the “ Grand 'Tour” was a necessary part 
of the education of a gentleman, and when young men from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were started off, under the care of a travel- 
ling tutor, with half a dozen court suits in the imperial, a courier, 
a valet de chambre, and four horses, to make their bow at the dif- 
ferent courts of Europe, be present at the carnival, run through 
the Vatican, and bring home a collection of Scagliola tables and 
water-coloured daubs of the eruption of Vesuvius. If the tutor 
humoured their follies, he was in time installed in one of the fa- 
mily livings; or, if there was parliamentary influence, he not 
unfrequently got on the bench of bishops. ‘These were the veri- 
table “ milords Anglais ;” and if they did not establish our repu- 
tation as being wise men, the profusion with which they lavished 
their money gave a very high notion of our riches and liberality,— 
occasionally, it is true, at the expense of our good sense. To 
this class succeeded, after the peace of 1814-15, a host of shop- 
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keepers and others of the middling classes. These had little to 
recommend them; and money being of more importance to them 
than to their predecessors (the rich milords), they were more care+ 
ful of it: half their time is spent in wrangling and squabbling with 
waiters and post boys, and in beating down the prices of Parisian 
shopkeepers. From these two classes, together with a pretty po+ 
tent admixture of those who, for certain good reasons, do not find 
it convenient to live at home, the French notion of the English 
has, in a great measure, been formed. We trust, however, that 
they will arrive at a far different estimate before long, when some 
of their old prejudices against the English, and in favour of theme 
selves, are worn away. ‘That this is already the case with many, 
we are certain. It is really singular that there should be so few who 
are capable of forming an estimate of our real character amongst 
a nation which bas produced such writers on England as Rapin, 
Guizot, Thierry, Mazure, Charles Dupin, &c. 

The usual route from Domaso is to Chiavenna, at the head of 
the lake, and thence over the magnificent pass of the Splugen 
through the Via Mala to the Grisons. M. Mercey, whose object 
was the Tyrol, went from Domaso across the lake to Colico, and 
then up the Valteline through Morbegno, and Sondrio, to Bor- 
mio. ‘This valley is comparatively little visited, but as the road 
from the ‘Tyrol over the Ortler-Spitz runs through it, and thence 
along the shore of the lake of Como to Lecco, it will soon 
become as much frequented as some of the more known vallies 
of Switzerland. 

M. Mercey is a sentimental Frenchman, and a young one: he 
is singularly fortunate in his rencontres with the ladies both of 
Italy and the ‘Tyrol; he is sure to have a felicissima notte pro- 
nounced in a way that sends him to bed in very good humour. 
At Sondrio he has his usual luck, for on sitting down to dinner 
alone, in the large salle, a young girl placed herself at some dis- 
tance from him. He found she was his host’s daughter, and at- 
tended to keep him company whilst he ate his dinner, At first, 
she blushed a little and was rather shy; a few questions soon put 
her at her ease: she spoke French tolerably, on which she of 
course is complimented, to her great delight: this naturally makes 
her communicative; she tells him that she had been brought up 
at the boarding-school at Como, where they taught Italian and 
French, but that music was forbidden, “ comme trop vive ;”—that 
there were an hundred boarders, amongst whom she had a great 
many friends, several of whom were to pass the winter at Son- 
drio. She finished by a sigh, complaining of the strictness of 
their curé, who forbade all dancing except during the carnival — 
that carnival which lasts but so short a time—and even then he 
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considered dancing almost as a sin. One had no idea that so 
near to Italy, any one, lay or ecclesiastical, considered crime and 
dancing to be so nearly allied. ‘This interesting conversation is 
interrupted by a fat waiter, who speaks neither Italian, French, 
nor German, but a sort of patois. The young lady, not liking 
the interruption, sends him about his business, accompanying her 
command “ d’une sorte de petit juron tout-a-fait aimable!” She 
then resumes her former gentle timid style and interesting prattle, 
and begins to question our traveller, requiring a reciprocity of 
confidence in consideration of all she had told him; and, “like 
all the Italian women,” observes M. Mercey, was particularly 
desirous of learning whether the Parisian ladies were very hand- 
some? There is no manner of doubt of his gallantry on this 
head, and the next question was, if they were very amiable? if 
Paris was very fine? &c. &c. Having answered all inquiries to 
the best of his power, he received the flattering avowal that she 
much preferred the French to the Germans, Julia (the name of 
the young lady), at the close of this interesting conference, pulls 
out a pocket album in which were inserted sonnets and verses, 
both in Italian and English, and ends by desiring to have the 
name of the traveller, and a French sonnet inscribed. M. Mer- 
cey, not trusting to his muse, copies the first twelve lines of the 
fable of the Two Pigeons, and begs a song in return, A Tyro- 
lese air is offered andaccepted. ‘This is executed “ avec beaucoup 
dame et de douceur;” and by the time the words of it were 
copied into the traveller's journal, the postilion comes to the door. 

 C’était l'heure des adieux : quoique ne connaissant la jolie fille que 
depuis quelques momens, ils ont été pénibles. Enfin, grace 4 ma fer- 
meté dle voyageur, j’ai fait bonne contenance ; et, souriant, je me suis 
lancé de nouveau dans la vie changeante et vagabonde !” 

M. Mercey is fortunate in these kind of adventures: much more 
so than ourselves, for neither at breakfast nor dinner in the Valte- 
line or the Tyrol had we ever once the good luck to have our soli- 
tude enlivened by a sentimental Tyrolese. His luck will probably 
in some degree extend itself to the inn, for there can be little 
doubt that few, who intend to make a tour of the Tyrol, will be 
without his amusing book, and we are certain that none who have 
read his account of the gz gay and sentimental Julia, will pass 
through Sondrio without stopping for the chance of having théir 
dinner enlivened by her presence, and of being asked to add a 
sonnet to her Album. 

From Tirano M. Mercey makes an expedition to the Pus- 
clave, a mountain lake in the neighbourhood, which appears to 
have repaid his pains. We may here once for ‘all, as M, Mercey 
is young, give him a piece of advice, Sentimentalism or its af- 
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fectation is his besetting sin; whenever he is alone and in the 
midst of grand scenery, and often even without this excitement, 
(to say nothing of his meeting with Julias, &c.,) he becomes sen- 
timental. At the lake Pusclave he finds nothing so poetical as 
the “ douce navigation” in the midst of grand and austere soli- 
tudes, the brown and naked summits of the mountains, the gloomy 
and magnificent verdure of the forests descending from their sides 
to the waters of the lake into which they appear to become buried; 
the lake, a vast basin at the bottom of a precipice, the stillness and 
transparency of its dark and deep waters, the silence in the air, the 
over-clouded sky through which only a single ray of sunlight 
pierces but to lose itself on the distant waters of the lake. ‘Lhe 
total solitude of the scene, of which he appeared to be the sole 
inhabitant, “ tout saisit fortement te coeur, et le jette dans :es 
réves, extase, et une profonde et mélancolique admiration.” 
Either he feels'all these things, or he does not; if he does, he will 
in future do wisely to suppress much of his enthusiam, or at least 
to vary the subject on which he expresses it. If he does not feel 
them, but thinks it right to affect what he has.not, the sooner he 
is undeceived the better. 

We must however hasten to the Tyrol, as our space does not 
admit of loitering by the way. From Tirano to Bormio the as- 
cent becomes steeper, and the Adda, as it approaches nearer its 
source, partakes more of the character of a mountain torrent. 
The change, of the scenery in the ascent of the vine-clad valley, to 
the sterility of Bormio and the surrounding mountains, together 
with the change in the character and resources of the inhabitants 
aud their costume, are all well and gaily described. At Bola- 
dore, betwixt Tirano and Bormio, his host tells him a marvellous 
story (which was afterwards confirmed to him by the reverend 
hero himself) of a curé of a village near Bormio, whose personal 
prowess has raised him into a sort of ecclesiastical Hercules. In 
1825 or 1826, in the month of October, the curate was returning 
from Sondrio, and had with him a well-laden purse. About dusk, 
whilst he was muttering his Angelus, the vesper bell then tolling 
in the valley, he was accosted from behind a jutting rock, by a loud 
“ Stand !”—lending a deaf ear to this order, he but pricked on his 
sorry beast the faster. ‘ Stand!” again came from another quar- 
ter in a yet more determined tone, which even the rushing of the 
torrent could not be supposed to prevent his hearing. He how- 
ever still kept on his way, but having ascertained that he had three 
men to deal with, which put an end to all hope of resistance, he 
put spurs to his horse, and attempted to dash past the rock behind 
which the danger lurked, when a ball passed through his horse’s 
head, It became clear to the priest that those who adopted this 
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mode of stopping a horse would not be very nice as to the means 
they might adopt to arrest his own course. Further attempt at 
escape was therefore out of the question, yet he did not abandoa 
all hope, but seeking to gain time, whilst the robbers were seizing 
his bag of money, under pretence of giving it to them, he con- 
trived to open it and let the money roll on the road; his clumsi- 
ness cost him a good blow with a cudgel, which he bore without 
murmuring, notwithstanding he was some six inches taller than 
his aggressor. He seated himself by the road-side a few yards 
off, taking note of what was passing, and determined not to give 
up the game for lost. The three robbers were on their knees, 
scrambling up the dire, that were lying about; one of them (he 
who had put so sudden a stop to the career of the horse) had 
thrown aside his discharged carbine; the second was armed with 
a stout cudgel, with which the curé had already made acquaint- 
ance; and the third, who was nearest to him, had in his girdle a 
pair of loaded pistols. 

The priest having ascertained the resources of the enemy, in- 
stantly decided on his plan of campaign, and although the opposing 
forces were far from equal, he did not despair of victory. Mind- 
ful of the good of his soul, he had his breviary and rosary; but 
not forgettul of the well- being of the body, he was armed with a 

stout stick, his usual companion, and more especially on rent 
days. The robbers, seeing they were three to one, and conceiv- 
ing they had only to do with a priest, had not thought it necessary 
to disarm him. Seizing a moment when they were taking a last 
look to see if any of the money had escaped their search, and 
stealing behind him who had the pistols, he raised his stick in his 
Herculean arm, and let it descend like lightning on the skull of 
the robber, who rolled senseless at his feet; then, before the other 
two had time to recover themselves, snatched up the two pistols, 
and one in each hand, standing up at his full height, cried out— 
“ back, you scoundrels—fall back, or you are both dead men. 
The end i is, that after some swearing, pistols in hand, he makes 
the one take up the saddle of the dead horse, and the other the 
body of his wounded comrade, who began to show signs of life, 
and march before him to his home, which he entered in triumph 
amidst the shouts and congratulations of his w ondering parishion- 
ers. “ Au quinziéme sidcle un tel homme efit été canonisé aprés 
sa mort!” ‘I'his exploit of the curé procured him the continued 
admiration and respect of his simple parishioners; we think it is 
only exceeded by that of the courageous old Irish gentleman, 
who, as most of our readers may recollect, dispatched so many 
ruftians in the dark with the knife ‘with which he had been cutting 
the round of beef for supper, that stood by his bed-side. 
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Whilst at Bormio he makes an excursion to the Mont Gavio, 
and accompanies a sportsman to the lake in the valley of Fraéle 
(Vallis Ferrea), both of which repay the trouble. The following 
extract is a fair specimen of M. Mercey’s style. 


“* It is useless on arriving at a town to desire the postilion to drive to 
the best inn, for all are bad alike. You usually meet on the threshold a 
red faced fat fellow, like what the common people of Paris call un bel 
homme ; this is the master of the inn, (padrone), a species of filthy giant, 
who displays one or two goitres, and appears to be placed there as a scare- 
crow to travellers. ‘This lumpish indolent animal interferes only in one 
thing, the receipt and change of money, 

The wife, more stirring, stimulates the cook (koch), into activity, gives 
an eye herself to the boiling and frying, and often, bottle in hand, attends 
the traveller at table, ready to seize every opportunity of his being off 
his guard, to ply him with enormous bumpers of Sondrio wine. She is, 
moreover, a walking scandalous chronicle, and in a few minutes will 
have put you up to all that has been said or done for a month past for 
some leagues round. 

In default of a wife, the innkeeper sometimes sends you his daughter, 
asI have before mentioned. This is the most praiseworthy of the customs 
of the country. Their prattle—agreeable enough, lets one into a thou- 
sand familiar practices which we should never get at if wrapped up in 
aristocratic pride, or afraid of opening one’s mouth from the fear of com- 
promising one’s dignity, a childish fear enough in a traveller, whose posi- 
tive duty it is to talk with all, in order to learn all that is worth knowing. 

The girls tell us all about their village habits, wretched enough some- 
times, but interesting as pictures of manners, Going to church, dress, 
balls, love affairs, the good or bad temper of the priest, whose only fault 
sometimes is, that of not being able to make the carnival longer than the 
rubrick allows,—all is passed in review. Au reste, the priest bere is 
commonly a good kind of man, and that perhaps from policy and self 
interest. Far from keeping aloof from their poor neighbours, making 
a doleful matter of their religion, and aping a gloomy appearance or 
dress, these gentlemen talk on all subjects, have a finger in every pie, 
laugh like their neighbours at what comes uppermost, are not very parti- 
cular as to the dress in which they perform their sacerdotal functions, and 
are seen in the coffee-houses amidst the glasses and the cards; and would, 
I doubt not, be great lovers of weddings like that of Cana, where the 
water was turned into wine. Even the young curé, generally the most 
stubborn to manage of the whole genus, does not here think it necessary 
to assume the starch austere gait which distinguishes the rest of the fra- 
ternity in other places; he has no objection to a joke, and can look at 
a woman without making a wry face. 

At Bormio, I entered a church as they were christening a little girl, 
who roared lustily. She was most cruelly bound up in swaddling clothes, 
and appeared to suffer from the cold water which was sluiced over her. 
The curé was in high good humour, blew bis fingers, cut some rather 
odd jokes with the nurse and by-standers, interlarding all he said with a 
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certain emphatic word, that an Italian pops out as unhesitatingly on all 
occasions, as if it was the most innocent thing imaginable, but which 
the traveller qui se respecte does not dare to repeat.” 

In 1620, the Valteline was the theatre of a new massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. M. Mercey has given an interesting sketch of 
the religious wars which raged in the Valteline, derived from the 
“« History of the Reformation in the Grisons” by Aporta. 

Most of our readers are aware that a new military road has 
been recently constructed by Austria at an enormous expense, to 
enable the troops of that power to pass from Germany into the 
Milanese without infringing on the territories of any neutral 
power. The Swiss have long and nobly resisted the cession of 
the neighbouring Monte Brauglio to facilitate that purpose. ‘This 
road passes over the Stilsferjoch or Monte Stelvio, is 9091 feet 
above the level of the sea, and consequently the most elevated 
road in Europe; as it passes near the Great Ortler-Spitz, the 
route has been usually called the pass of the Ortler. 

The Great Ortler-Spitz (L’Ortel-Spilz M. Mercey invariably 
calls it) ranks as the third summit in the chain of the European 
Alps, having an elevation of 14,466 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean. It rises from an extensive range of high glaciers, but 
is not to be viewed from the vallies at its foot, as their ex- 
treme narrowness prevents the spectator gaining such a point 
of view as would give the mountain the full advantage of its 
great height. ‘The first ascent of this mountain took place in 
the year 1804. The Archduke John directed Dr. Gebhard, a 
gentleman devoted to scientific pursuits, to ascertain whether 
the summit was accessible or not. ‘The different sides of the 
mountain were examined, rewards offered, and the doctor be- 
gan to despair of success, when a chamois hunter of the name 
of Pichler, a native of the Passeyrthal, offered himself for the 
attempt. His known courage as a fearless and skilful hunter 
obtained him the assistance of two peasants of the Zillerthal : and 
on the 27th of September, they set off from Drofui, a village at 
the foot of the mountain on the Tyrolese side. Between ten and 
eleven a.m. they reached the highest point. The difficulty of 
breathing was so great, that they were only able to make a halt 
of five minutes: but they made use of this short interval to 
observe the barometer. At eight in the evening, they were back 
at Drofui. Fatigue had almost deprived them of the power of 
speech, as they had been seventeen hours incessantly in motion, 
over rock, snow and ice, and often in the most appalling danger. 
‘The two barometers tallied exactly ; corresponding observations 
having been made at Mals. Pichler, observes Mr, Latrobe, 
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(from whose tour in 1830* we have taken this account) is still 
living, and is described in his movements as more like a goat than 
a human being. From fifty to sixty chamois in the course of a 
summer are his usual spoil. The Great Ortler was ascended 
from the Suldnerthal three several times, by Dr. Gebhard in the 
course of the following summer. 

M. Mercey ascended the Monte Stelvio from the side of the 
Valteline, and Mr. Latrobe from that of the Tyrol. We prefer 


the account given by the latter of his expedition, and shall make 
bold to copy it. 


“* Threatening as the weather had been for some days, I was yet to 
be favoured, and while I was quickly wending my way up the narrow 
vale, down which a foaming stream descends from these mighty glaciers, 
I was cheered by seeing the gradual dispersion of the mist that had 
clothed all objects for some hours after sunrise; and by the time I 
reached the little chapelry and village of Drofui, but little lingered upon 
the mountains below me, and none upon the broad glistering waste of 
glaciers rising from the head of the valley. The ravine upon which I 
advanced, forms the only approach to the base of these glaciers from the 
northward, though it has two distinct heads, separated by the buttresses 
of the Ortler; the westernmost of Drofui, and the easternmost that of 
Sulden. Had my time permitted it, I should have been glad to have 
visited the latter. The great glacier descending into it is recorded to 
have suddenly made an advance of nearly five miles in the course of 
1823, and to be now gradually retiring. Beyond Drofui the head of 
the valley opens into a kind of basin, overhung by impending glaciers ; 
the Ortler-Spitz rises to the left, and before you lies the long waste of 
ice and snow stretching between the latter and the Madatsch-spitz, a 
singular black mass of rock, starting abruptly from the breast of the snowy 
mountain, directly over the further end of the valley. Extensive glaciers 
descend on either side towards the base. The acclivities are partially 
covered with larch forest, and furrowed by immense earth-slives. You 
are too much under the Ortler to see it to advantage. 

In these elevated vallies, lying under the shadow of the huge moun- 
tains to the southward, spring makes its appearance at a very advanced 
period of the year: at that cheering and delicious season, when the face 
of nature appears to smile under the influence of genial suns, and fruit- 
ful showers, in the lower and more favoured portions of these regions, 
and upon the vast plain at their feet, the gales of winter are still moan- 
ing in these awful solitudes. And while other lands put on their fresh 


* « The Pedestrian, a Summer’s Ramble in the Tyrol, and some of the adjacent Pro- 
vinces, by Charles Joseph Latrobe, 1830.” This work contains, as far as we have 
observed, much more accurate and detailed information relating to the Tyrol and 
Engadine than either the works of M. Mercey or Mr. Inglis—but the Pedestrian 
though an excellent Itinerary, is very dull reading. One of the parts of Mr. Brocke- 
dou’s splendid graphic illustrations of the Passcs of the Alps, is devoted to the passage 
of the Monte Stelvio, and in that will be found some interesting topographical and 
statistical information illustrative of the engravings. 
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covering of verdure, a fearful contrast is afforded by the broad war of 
desolation which here heralds the close of winter. ‘There is no early 
verdure,—no cheerful song of birds; but the frequent avalanche, the 
bursting and encroaching glacier, and the fall of rocks, are tokens of the 
sun’s return. 

The road over the Stilfsfer-joch now turns to the right up the north 
side of a ravine, descending from the westward, and opposite to an enor- 
mous and precipitous pile of rock forming the shoulder of the Madatsch- 
berg. After clearing the first angle of the mountain by following its 
windings, you arrive at a small inn, from whence the eye commands the 
depth and termination of the ravine before you, and the whole course of 
this astonishing route to the summit of the ridge, in a series of inter- 
minable zig-zags, lessening in the perspective. The sun was getting to 
its full power, and as I surmounted turn after turn, I felt that some fa- 
tigue would be incurred before I stood between the boundary of the 
Tyrol and the Valteline. The forests ceased with the Valley of Drofui, but 
to them succeeded slopes covered with a vegetation of such brilliancy 
and beauty, that I could not but be amused. Many rare plants found 
only upon the southern Alps crowd the sod at the side of the road. 
Long before the five miles at which the ascent is calculated had been 
surmounted, the herbage grew thinner, and at length ceased altogether, 
giving place to rock and shale, which returned the hot sun-beams with 
interest. The greater portion of the last league presented a singular 
and astonishing example of human labour. Half the width of the road 
is for the most part, covered in by strongly constructed wooden galleries, 
with roofs and supports sufficiently massive to resist the pressure of de- 
scending avalanches, to which this slope is very subject. This need not 
be wondered at, when the great height of the ridge, over which this 
great undertaking is carried, is recollected. The glaciers descending from 
the flanks of the Madatsch-berg had long been under my feet, and when, 
breathless and exhausted, I stood on the highest point, I seemed nearly 
on the same level as the waste of glaciers from which the principal sum- 
mits are seen to arise. 

As the ridge is computed to rise nearly eight hundred feet above this 
new line, the road is scarcely practicable for troops or heavy stores for 
longer than a period of eight weeks in the height of summer. It is not 
the most picturesque of the passes of the Alps, but certainly one of the 
most singular,” —( Pedestrian, p. 317.) 

We suspect that the statement as to the road not being passable 
for troops for more than eight weeks in the year, must be incor- 
rect, as a large body of cantonieri is stationed on the spot, for 
the purpose of keeping it constantly freed from snow. We 
passed it in the autumn of the same year in which it was passed 
by Mr. Latrobe, and although several feet of snow had fallen but 
two days before, it was then entirely cleared off. Indeed it would 
hardly have been worth the vast expense incurred by Austria to 
open a road required, in fact, but for troops, and which could 
only be of service for eight out of the fifty-two weeks of the year. 
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It is true that the passage of the Stelvio cannot be compared for 
picturesque beauty, with the Via Mala, leading to the Splugen, 
or with parts of the Simplon pass, or some of the other great 
Alpine roads; yet the vast and solemn grandeur of the intermi- 
nable glaciers and fields of snow which surround the traveller, 
and the towering Ortler, wild in all the majesty of eternal snow, 
well repay his fatigues. In these modern days of luxury, it 
will be a recommendation that all this may be seen without any 
risk or inconvenience beyond that of a bad bed at Bormio or 
Prad. 

M. Mercey starts for the ascent from Bormio, between which 
plain and the first stage there are eight bridges, and the road 
passes through seven galleries; in the rock on the road to the left, 
is the beautiful source of the Adda, which, unlike that of most 
rivers (the sources of which are generally insignificant), gushes 
forth in vast streams of the purest emerald green, from a cleft in 
the rock at a height of fifty feet. Not far from the summit is the 
post house, inhabited throughout the year by the master, a young 
woman, and three douaniers, the sole inhabitants of this inhospi- 
table dwelling, where the snow lies for nine months out of the 
twelve. ‘The pass, up to September, 1830, had been but little 
frequented by travellers. M. Mercey did not discover one French 
name: even those of the English, noted for their fancy for new 
and unfrequented routes, did not appear in any number; but 
there were several Germans, and amongst the princes and barons, 
the names of Marie-Louise and Metternich appear “ accolés d’une 
maniére plaisamment sinistre, comme le nom du gedlier a cété 
de celui du prisonnier.” It was in 1825 that these high person- 
ages traversed the solitudes of the Stelvio. 

After the summit was passed, M. Mercey’s charioteer starts 
off for the descent at a pace quicker than was agreeable to his 
nerves: very soon, however, he becomes used to it, the pain be- 
comes mixed with pleasure, and swinging round the zig-zag turns 
of the road ceases to alarm. “ At the fourth turning”’—but we 
must let him explain his own feelings : 


“ Au quatriéme détour, l’abandon avait remplacé la crainte, et vers le 
milieu du trajet, une sorte de confiance inexplicable était venue se join- 
dre & ce plaisir un peu troublé que donne ce mouvement vif au bord de 
Yabime. En voyant fuir & mes cdtés, avec la rapidité de la fléche, tant 
de tableaux ou terribles ou rians, et tournoyer sur ma téte ces monts 
formidables, je m’abandonnai a une réverie pleine de trouble, & une joie 
fantastique et bizarre :—bouheur moral mélé d'un peu de souffrance pour 
les sens, un plaisir des sens mélé d’un peu de souftrance morale, que font 
toujours éprouver /'imprévu, la poésie, daus la vie.” 


We cannot accuse M. Mercey in passing the Stelvio of making 
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mountains of molehills; but certainly the road is perfectly safe, 
broad and good, and the descent easy; he had therefore nothing 
to do but to desire the driver of his gig to go gently, and relieve 
himself from all uncomfortable apprehension: but he seems ra- 
ther to court these situations which excite in him so much of the 
poetry of existence. We have said thus much in justice to this 
splendid road, and to moderate the apprehensions of future tour- 
ists on commencing the descent, whether towards Prad or Bor- 
mio. A drive down Regent’s Street in a hack cab, drawn by a 
tired horse, has, in truth, far more of real danger than the descent 
he has described. Leaving the Ortler-Spitz, our traveller passes 
along the upper valley of the Adige by Prad, Glurns, Mals, to 
Finstermuntz, aud along the splendid Valley of the Inn to In- 
spruck. His descriptions and observations on this part of his 
tour are all lively and well written. 

The difference in the manners and dress on passing from the 
Valteline to the Tyrol is remarkable : few of the Swiss costumes 
are handsome or convenient, whilst the fine persons and handsome 
dress of the Tyrolese peasants (mostly similar to that worn by 
the inhabitants of the Zillertliall, who came to this country as 
‘Tyrolese minstrels), add much to the interest of the scene. 

On the way to Landeck, in the midst of the traveller’s admira- 
tion of a fine view, a “ singular incident” occurs. A young girl 
starts from behind a rock, springs into his car, and, without much 
ceremony, seats herself by his side. He is well pleased with this 
compagne de voyage, as she was very pretty. ‘There was some 
difficulty as to verbal communication, but at last he discovers she 
knows a little Italian, and they manage to get on very well. She 
was going to a féte at Landeck, and was dressed in her holiday 
clothes. Here is another bonne fortune, and another opportunity 
to praise the beauty of the Tyrolese women. On approaching 
the town, some young peasants called up her blushes by an un- 
seasonable joke, and she takes her leave, not wishing to compro- 
mise her reputation by making her entrée in company with a 
stranger, 

“ ce qu’elle m’a naivement expliqué par un mot Italien trés-éner- 
gique, que je lui ai fait répéter & deux reprises, tant il me paraissait 


” 


etrange dans cette jolie bouche ! 


M. Mercey is no great lover of statistics; but to this there is 
an exception in favour of beauty, which induced him to make 
estimates and calculations in the different countries he passed 
through, in order to ascertain the relative quantum of beauty in 
each. Thus, speaking of the ‘Tyrolese women, he says the wo- 
men are strong, often pretty, sometimes very handsome—/e calcul 
sur la beauté m’a presque toujours donné trois sur douze. He has 
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not, however, been very precise in stating the data on which he 
makes his calculations, whether the old and the young are all 
taken as they come, or whether only those ranging within a cer- 
tain age. The terms of the formula may make a material dif- 
ference in the result. In his second edition he ought to clear up 
this important point. 

Imst, a small town between Landeck and Inspruck, may be 
considered (as regards canary birds) as the aviary of Europe. The 
trade in these birds is considerable. An inhabitant informed 
M. Mercey that in a good breeding year, above 150,000 francs 
worth of this musical merchandize 1s exported. Italy, Germany, 
Prussia, and even Russia, are the consumers of the stock. 

The public buildings of Inspruck have little of interest ex- 
cept the tomb of Maximilian, by far the most splendid and 
singular monument in Europe. It is in the church dedicated to 
the Holy Cross. Mr. Latrobe’s account of this is better than that 
given by M. Mercey, and we copy it. 


“In the centre of the main aisle rises the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Maximilian, an astonishing work of art. His ashes repose under the 
ponderous tomb, upon the sides of which his great actions are detailed in 
a series of matchless basso-relievos : and the effigy kneels on the summit 
in the attitude of prayer, the face turned to the high altar. On either 
side, between the red marble columns that support the roof and the altar 
screen, stand twenty-eight gigantic bronze statues of the princes of the 
House of Hapsburg and the illustrious knights of Christendom. The 
noble proportions, elaborate art, and workmanship; the curious spe- 
cimens of ancient armour and costume which they exhibit, and the charm 
which the name of many of them exercises over the imagination in con- 
templating the characters and deeds of past times—all conspire to render 
this scene a strangely interesting one. Besides Rudolph and his imme- 
diate issue, the eye meets with several of the illustrious princes of Euro 
unconnected with the House of-Hapsburg. There stands Theodoric, 
King of the Goths, and Clovis, and, as if for the express purpose of con- 
trast, our own Artbur of England, a fine martial figure, stands with open 
beaver between Duke Sigismund with his heavy robes and heavier coun- 
tenance on one side, and the grotesquely-armed Theopertius on the other. 

“ Few figures in the midst of that crowned and imperial assemblage 
strike the imagination more than the aged figure of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
standing erect, with the symbols of holy warfare spread over his shield, 
and blazoned upon his armour : but instead of the kingly crown or helmet, 
which decorate the major part of his neighbours, bearing upon his head his 
Master’s twisted crown of thorns.” —Pedestrian, p. 59. 


These imposing figures are so arranged, that on féte days a 
wax torch can be placed in the hands of each; the effect of this 
scene must be magnificent. In a corner of the same church, a 
little.to the left of the main entrance, under a plain marble flag- 
stone let into the pavement, lie the ashes of ANDREw Horer, a 
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peasant. If the traveller in Switzerland finds the name of Tell 
enshrined in the hearts of the peasantry, every step he takes in the 
Tyrol will remind him of Hofer: there is not a cottage which 
he enters in which the traveller does not see between the cruci- 
fix and the image of the patron saint, some representation of 
him in the dress he wore when leading his countrymen to their 
country’s battles. Since his military murder, in his native vallies 
Andrew Hofer is revered by his countrymen as a saint and 
martyr. ‘There is not in all history a more interesting or more 
instructive episode than the enterprises of Hofer and his compa- 
nions;—the perfidy and cruelty of Austria, the injustice of his 
execution by the French, the matchless energy and heroism of a 
band of peasants led on by one of themselves, abandoned by 
Austria, by their own nobles, for whom they were fighting, 
making head against the powerful armies of Bavaria and France,— 
all unite to give a deep interest to every thing which relates to 
the patriot. When Hofer was led out to execution, his impri- 
soned countrymen, through whom he passed, could not contain 
their indignation and cries for vengeance. “ Silence, [ pray you, my 
friends,” he said, “ in pity both to you and myself—the time will 
come—I am about to die, but I tell you, that the Tyrol dies not 
with me.” There are not a few in the Tyrol who already look 
anxiously for the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Whilst at Inspruck M. Mercey makes an ascent to the sum- 
mit of the Solstein; from thence he passes over the Brenner 
to Brixen, makes an excursion up the lower valley of Meran, and 
then returns to Botzen, from Botzen to Trent, and from Trent 
to Roveredo: and he has well described the beautiful and fertile 
country, and the wild and romantic scenery through which his 
route led him, illustrating the manners of the people by little 
anecdotes and stories picked up by the way. It is the frankness, 
simplicity and open-heartedness of the people, the total absence 
of that griping, grasping greediness which meets the traveller at 
every turn in Switzerland, that make a journey in the Tyrol so 
much more pleasant than one amidst the wilder grandeur of the 
Swiss Alps and Lakes. 

Among the many interesting subjects of observation afforded 
by a tour in the Tyrol, one of the most remarkable is the gradual 
admixture of the two peoples of Italy and Germany. On most 
of the other points at which the Alps are crossed, the change is 
more rapid, whilst the original difference of the people is not so 
marked: in passing up the Valteline the difference of manners, 
language, buildings, &c., is very striking, but it is still more so in 

assing over the Brenner down the valley of the Adige, At 
Hovends, M. Mercey observes Italian customs begin to predo- 
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minate; no oaths are now heard but per Diana, per Baccho, or 
per la Madonna. ‘The canaille of the city, half naked, lounge 
about, or sleep under the shade and shelter of the arcades; beg- 
gars without shirts appear in silk stockings and velvet waist- 
coats; here begins a large consumption of garlic, onions, and 
spices; polenta (a sort of hasty-pudding made of the flour of the 
maize), and vegetables form the principal food of the people. 
Nevertheless, although the Italian character preponderates, still 
the Tyrolian is not entirely obliterated. ‘The character of the 
people is a kind of fused mass, making a whole in which southern 
spirit and gaiety is curiously tempered by German gravity and 
phlegm. It exhibits some analogy to that of the Brescians, Ber- 
gamese, &c., but the German mixture prevailing somewhat more 
largely, gives an original and piquant tone to the manners of 
these mountaineers. 

At Roveredo M. Mercey falls in with two travelling compa- 
nions, the one an Englishman de Cantorbéry, (by the way, scarcely 
a single name of a place is spelt correctly), “ bilieux, froid, jugeur 
ironique, aux idées précises et Americaines;”—the other an 
Italian, who is poetical, and talks something very like nonsense. 
The common sense of the Englishman does not please his com- 
panions; he, in truth, rather smacks of the utilitarian school, and 
on the whole does not appear to have been a very pleasant com- 
panion. He finds fault with what all have felt to be absurd, as 
well French as English, namely, the expending a large capital 
in erecting a manufactory in the style and on the scale of a 
palace, six times larger than is suited to the wants of the owner: 
his proposal, however, that the money which might have been 
saved by not building palaces which the owners were too poor to 
inhabit, or manufactories too large for the wants of trade, should 
have been employed in the erection of an hospital for the relief of 
the nest of beggars by which they were surrounded and annoyed, 
cannot be considered in accordance with the doctrine in vogue, 
that all such charities are detrimental rather than beneficial. We 
recommend to Monsieur [ Anglais bilieur, de Cantorbéry, avec 
un visage pale et un peu rose, et des yeux d'un vert assez terne, 
forthwith to read Miss Martineau’s admirable tale of Cousin 
Marshall, and to be better prepared on his next excursion for 
any sentimental French traveller he may fall in with. 

Although M. Mercey has made his Englishman as atrabilarious 
and as cold as his imagination could conceive, he has put into his 
mouth some of the best and most straight-forward observations in 
his book. Whether they were really uttered by him or not, we 
have no fault to find, except that, perhaps, he bas made hima 
little too hard on the poetic Italian, when his course of enthusiasm 
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on the first sight of Benaco and la bella Italia, is somewliat 
ruffled by the light of the white uniforms of some Austrian soldiers 
on their march. The Englishman breaks out, and addressing the 
Italian, says, “‘ these are your masters and ever will be—the 
power of Italy is past. All nations have their seasons, yours is 
in the sere of the leaf, your winter is come. ‘These men have 
sabres, guns, and cannon, and know how to use them—they have 
leaders, you have none: you know neither how to submit or to 
fight: in lieu of arms you have nothing but words to oppose 
to them.” ‘The Italian is sorely galled by these ill-natured re- 
marks, and tries to refute them in the best manner he can. 

The taste of M. Mercey evidently leads him to prefer his poe- 
tical to his matter-of-fact companion. ‘They have some long 
conversations together, in which the Italian initiates him into 
some of the mysteries of domestic life in Italy, the most amusing 
part of which is his answer to a question as to the manners of 


the Italian ladies, “ whether they are not either too affected or 
too natural ?” 


“Too natural !” exclaims their compatriot, —“ that is to say, that they 
are ignorant of all subterfuge, all falsehood, all prudish airs; that they 
hide their souls no more than they do their faces, strip themselves stark 
naked, morally, and are as downright as others are coquettish. All this 
I admit, if you please. At the end of a single day you know whether or 
not you will be allowed to pay your court: whether your love will be 
returned: whether you are liked or disliked; and, if the place is already 
taken, you are told so at once. ‘The day after you have been seen for 
the first time, you will be accepted, or at once sent about your business. 
Our beauties are neither false nor cruel enough to make a man miserable 
merely to gratify their self-love. What you call love at first sight dis- 
gusts your French ladies ; but with us such attachments are as durable as 
sudden ; formed in an instant, they become eternal. Two persons meet, 
are smitten, and an attachment is formed which lasts for life. We do 
things as nature willed they should be done. She placed voluptuousness 
in the foreground as a bait; but the allurement of mere sensual pleasure 
soon gives way to more intellectual wants. These sentiments, which your 
cold and proud souls call material, become spiritualized. Possession, re- 
flection to which happiness gives birth, and perhaps the force of habit, 
strengthen and give a character of fidelity and durability to a connection 
which is often the effect of chance. It is rare among us to find these 
kinds of unions end except by the death of one of the parties, and this 
constancy has more of merit, inasmuch as it is enforced by no contract, 
not sworn to ring in hand, before a priest at the altar. It is one way of 
making amends for the folly of matrimony. Amongst us marriage is a 
mere matter of business, but love is quite another thing :—it is love. 

“They were well aware up above,” said he, raising his eyes, “ what 
they were about when they gave women these soft-sweet forms, that 
physical beauty which man does not possess, and in surrounding them 
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with an atmosphere of voluptuousness and felicity! ... We run after 
them because they are pretty; we love them because they make us 


happy; and we adhere to them because we love them, or even only 
because we have loved them.” 


And as an exemplification of the truth of his remark, he re- 
lates an instance of a liaison of this kind where, after a duration 
of eight years, the lady, one of the greatest beauties of Bergamo, 
was seized with the small-pox, from which she escaped with life, 
but with the total sacrifice of her beauty. ‘To the credit of the 
lover, “ il ’'aima comme auparavant; il était aussi tendre, aussi 
empressé auprés de son monstre, qu’il avait été autrefois auprés de 
la belle Giletta...... Il voyait avec les yeux de l’habitude et du 
passé, ou, j'aime mieux encore le croire, avec les yeux du coeur.” 

From Riva M. Mercey goes along the Lake of Garda to De- 
zenzano by steam, having first made an expedition to Arco and 
Torbole. At Torbole he witnesses a lake storm. No traveller, 
since the time of Virgil, ever visits the accommodating Garda 
without a tempest. 

Tu lare maxime tuque, 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino.” 
And here the tour ends. 


M. Mercey is a bad describer of scenery and seasons. Yet 


from the various attempts, it would seem that he considers this his 
forte. His pages are crowded with descriptions. Mountains 
and mountain ranges with snow, bare and barren without snow; 
rivers sluggish and slow, foaming and furious; torrents, forests, 
lakes and plains, and under every aspect, sun-rise, sun-set, the 
full glare of meridian day, the grey of evening, and night dark- 
ness, all are brought into play. And yet he has scarcely ever 
succeeded in impressing on the reader’s mind either a clear or 
vivid image of any one of the scenes he has described. He talks 
much about painting and the picturesque, and is himself no mean 
artist, as before observed; but neither his descriptions nor his 
drawings exhibit any great knowledge of the principles of com- 
position or of broad massing. Whilst he should be seeking after 
general character, he loses himself in the details, and probably 
he considers description a much more easy matter than it really 
is. The short paragraph or two in Dr. Clarke’s travels, (we 
_ from recollection,) in which he describes the basin in which 

nspruck is situated as so surrounded by the overhanging hills, 
that the wolves, prowling amidst the mountain tops, look down 
into the streets of the city, gives a better notion of the place than 
any one of the elaborate descriptions contained in M. Mercey’s 
two volumes. A little more thought, a little less care as to the 
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finish and the accessories, more attention to the composition as a 
whole, with a studied determination to say no more than is felt, 
and not to write at all until something is actually felt,—will make 
M. Mercey’s next work (as far as sentiments and descriptions 
go) better worth reading than the,one before-us. At present he 
seems in a constant state of sickly preparation; he would seem to 
grow his descriptions and sentimental feelings as people do mus- 
tard and cress, only to cut them down by handfuls, the very moment 
the first seed-leaves peep above the ground. We fear that much 
schooling on this head is necessary; for just preceding a flood of 
vapid and detailed description of the first view of the lake of 
Garda, from a high point of the road from Roveredo to Riva, 
he makes his Italian companion burst forth with the beautiful 
description by Dante of the same scene. 


 Suso in Italia bella giace un laco 
Appie dell’ Alpe, che serra Lamagna, 
Sovra Tirolli, che ha nome Benaco. 
Per mille fonti e pit, credo, si bagna, 
Tra Garda, e val Ca, monica e Pennino, 
Dell’ acqua che nel detto lago stagna. 
Loco é nel mezzo 1a dove il Trentino 
Pastore, e quel di Brescia, e il Veronese 
Segnar poria, se fesse quel camino. 
Siede Peschiera, bello e forte arnese 
Da fronteggiar Bresciani e Bergamaschi, 
Onde la riva intorno pid discese. 
Ivi convien che tutto quanto cascbi 
Cid che in grembo a Benaco star non pud, 
E fassi fiame git pei verdi paschi. 
Tosto che l’acqua a correr mette cd, 
Non pid Benaco, ma Mincio si chiama 
Fino a Governo, dove cade in Po. 
Non molto ha corso, che trova una lama 
Nella qual si distende e la impaluda, 
E suol di state talor esser grama.” * 


* « In beauteous Italy a lake there lies, 
Its name Benacus, over the Tyrol,—- 
Above it, high the lofty Alps arise ;— 

More than a thousand gushing springs, I ween, 
Which ’twixt Camonica and Garda roll, 
This lake receives within its bosom sheen, 

Here is a spot where Brescia’s Bishop might 
Meet with Verona’s, and with Trento’s too, 
And give their blessings in each other’s sight, 

Whiere slopes the bank with easier descent, 
Against the Bergamese and Brescian foe 
A warlike front Peschiera doth present. 
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A description of this beautiful country, (the commencement of 
the magnificent series of lakes, —beginning with Garda, and end- 
ing with Orta,—which lies along the foot of the Alpine chain, 
intersecting the fertile plains of Lombardy,) at once so simple 
and poetical,—whilst from its accuracy it might almost serve as a 
map—one should have supposed must have given him the key he 
was in search of. We had written these observations before we 
found, at the end of the second volume, that M. Mercey had 
entered fully into the merits and demerits of description, and its 
difficulties. And we can only express our surprise, that one wha 
has thought so much and so well on the subject should have 
failed so completely in the execution. 

From what we have already said,'it will be seen that we think 
favourably on the whole of M. Mercey as an amusing writer of 
avery light book. He has succeeded well enough, we have no 
doubt, to induce him to write another; if he does, we hope that 
he may be induced to add a little more ballast, a little more phi- 
losophy and observation, and to omit some portion of his senti- 
ment and description; and as he grows older, he will probably 
find fewer Julias in the sa/les d manger, and that the felivissima 
nottes will be less frequent, ‘There were parts of the country 
which he omitted to see, in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
which he visited, quite as interesting and as beautiful as the 
scenes he describes; we allude particularly to the Pusterthal, the 
Val de None, opposite to Salurno, on the road between Botzen 
and Trent, the valley of the Salza, from Saltzburg to Badgastien, 
and the beautiful lake of the Konig-see on the confines of Ba- 
varia, Which would have well repaid him for the trouble of a visit. 
No one going to the l'yrol should omit any one of these. 

We have no room, and it is beyond our province, to make any 
particular observations on Mr. Inglis’s Travels in the Tyrol, al- 
ready adverted to, and which appeared about the same time with 
M. Mercey’s ‘Tour; but we must remark that its merits are far 
inferior to those of the same author’s Spain in 1830, Some 
accuracies show that the observations must have been made at 


There fall the waters with their swelling tide, 
That from Benacus’ bosom ranning o'er, 
In limpid streams through verdant meadows glide. 
When trom the lake it first begins to flow, 
Tis Mincio call’d—Benacus now no more— 
Even to Governo, where it joins the Po. 
Nor wandereth far, before it finds a plain, 
O'er which its waves in stagnant pools are spread; 
Where, in the summer, noxious vapours reign.” 


From M r.Wright’s very able translation of the Inferno, recently published, Canto xx, 
lines 61~81. 


M2 
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least in haste, and almost afford ground for suspecting that he 
could not have seen all the places he describes. We must take 
the liberty of giving Mr. Inglis one caution, (which future travel- 
lers will do well to keep in mind,) and it is on a subject of import- 
ance: namely, when travelling in a country subject to the dominion 
of Austria, to be careful not to repeat conversations on political 
subjects. In a short expedition up the Pusterthal, Mr. Inglis has 
repeated some observations of that kind, with indications of the 
place and persons, sufficient, one should suppose, to secure his un- 
fortunate friends a place in some Austrian dungeon, as a reward 
for their confidence in him. Does Mr. Inglis suppose that Prince 
Metternich is so indifferent to what is said by writers on the 
Tyrol, as not to read by himself or deputy all that is written upon 
it? and (knowing what he does of Austrian politics and police) 
can he suppose that his friends’ interests will be advanced by 
publishing to the world, the sentiments they uttered in the free- 
dom of personal intercourse? Our only hope is, that the inter- 
locutors are imaginary, or at least that they are so disguised as to 
elude all vigilance, even of the Austrian police. Mr. Inglis is not 
the only one who has erred grievously on this head. Others have 
recklessly compromised the interests of those who, in confidential 
communication expressed opinions, the publication of which 
might have been their ruin. 


Art. VILI.—1. Die Poesie der Troubadours. Nach gedruckten 
und handschriftlichen Werken derselben dargestellt von Fried- 
rich Diez, ausserordentlich Professor an der Konigl. Preus- 
sischen Rheinuniversitat. (The Poetry of the Troubadours, 
illustrated from their printed and manuscript Works, by 
F. Diez, Professor Extraordinary in the Royal Prussian Uni- 
versity of Bonn.) Zwickau, 1826. 8vo. 


Leben und Werke der Troubadours. Kin Beitrag zur 
nihern Kenntniss des Mittelalters, von F. Diez. (Lives and 
Works of the Troubadours, a Contribution towards a more 
intimate Knowledge of the Middle Ages, by F. Diez.) 
Zwickau, 1829. 8vo. 

Few chapters in the whole history of literature have been al- 
lowed to remain incomplete for so long a period, as those which 
relate to the Troubadours of Provence and their illustrious rivals, 
the Trouveurs of Normandy. Of the two, the Provengal poets 
have undoubtedly the least reason to complain of the neglect 
which this implies, for to them fame was dealt out with an un- 
sparing hand. Schlegel says, “ tout le monde parlait des Trou- 
badours,” adding, with equal truth, “ et personne ne les connais- 
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sait ;” and from this ignorance of their proper claims to admira- 
tion, their encomiasts long continued to attribute to them the 
sparkling qualities for which their Norman contemporaries were 
pre-eminently distinguished, and to load them with praises at the 
expense of those whose equal merits were left at once “ unho- 
noured and unsung.” When at length the works of Barbazan, 
Legrand, and other editors of the remains of the Norman poets, 
obtained for the latter that attention which had been so long de- 
nied them, a violent reaction in the opinions of the reading public 
threw the merits of the Troubadours into a state of temporary 
oblivion; and it was not until Raynouard published his inestim- 
able Choix des Poésies originales des Troubadours, that there ex- 
isted materials to enable us to form anything like a just apprecia- 
tion either of the faults or beauties of these brilliant votaries of 
“le gai saber.” Not that there had been wanting writers willing 
to employ their pens in recording their history: of such there were 
many; but all of them, from Nostradamus down to Millot, alike 
deficient in an intimate acquaintance with their subject, the want 
of which was but poorly compensated by their blind and indiseri- 
minating admiration, Raynouard’s volumes at length dispersed 
the clouds which had so long overshadowed the bright star of 
Provengal poetry; and when it again shone forth upon the world, 
it seemed to have acquired fresh lustre from the obscurity in 
which it had for a time been enveloped. In the pages of that 
learned and admirably edited collection, will be found materials 
of equal interest to the poetical amateur, the philologist, and the 
historical student: the first is provided with an ample store of his 
favorite reading, distinguished by the peculiar originality of the 
ideas, as well as the pleasing harmony of the versification; the 
second is instructed by the copious and skilful development of a 
language possessing beauties, which have been but imperfectly 
transmitted to its descendants; and the third gratified by a dis- 
play of historical facts and allusions tending to throw new light 
upon the state of society in the so called good old times. We 
feel a pleasure in paying this just tribute of approbation to 
M. Raynouard’s work, which, when completed by his loug-pro- 
mised glossary, will long remain a model of imitation for all simi- 
lar works. ‘To the attention which its publication has excited on 
behalf of the Troubadours, we are probably indebted for the pre- 
sent volumes on the subject by Professor Diez, of which we pro- 
pose to give our readers such an account as may make them ac- 
quainted with the distinguishing characteristics of the ‘Trouba- 
dours and their poetry. 

Under this name of Troubadours (a name derived from the 
Provengal trobaire, to find; trobador, the finder or inventor), are 
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included all those poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
whose writings are composed in the /angue d’Oc, or Provengal 
tongue, one of the oldest, and, in various points of view, one of 
the most remarkable of the languages which derive their origin 
from the corruption of the Latin, and which was spoken both in 
the South of France and the eastern parts of Spain. It is not 
easy to fix the precise boundaries within which this language was 
used; for general purposes, it is sufficiently accurate to say, that 
it was the prevalent idiom south of the Loire; while its rival, the 
langue d’Oil (the Norman French), was the dialect of the pro- 
vinces to the north of that river. In Spain, the dangue d’Oc was 
chiefly used in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, and the 
Balearic Islands, where, according to Bastero, it existed in a cer- 
tain degree of purity so late as 1724, when he wrote upon the 
subject; while in the south of France it had been long supplanted 
by the Limousin, Languedocian, &c. 

‘The exact period to which we may assign the origin of Trou- 
badour poetry is involved in much obscurity. ‘The contemporary 
Latin literature, holding no doubt its vernacular rival in little es- 
teem, makes scarcely any mention of it; while from the earliest 
of those votaries of the Provengal muse whose works have been 
handed down to us, we derive little or no information on the sub- 
ject, and we are therefore reduced to conjectures. In every 
country it should be remembered, that popular poetry is always 
the oldest; and as it is ever distinguished by simplicity, both in 
the style of its narratives and descriptions, and in the metrical 
form in which it is composed, so it finds most favour in those 
times when men’s minds are filled with a belief in the marvellous, 
and their spirits inflamed by a longing after adventure. ‘The rea+ 
son of this is obvious; for it is in the results of these exciting in- 
fluences, that popular poetry every where finds its most attractive 
materials, Production, as the political economists have it, is the 
consequence of demand, and it applies to poetry as well as to 
every thing else. From the demand for these popular composi- 
tions, arose the wandering minstrels, whose business it was to tra- 
vel round the country, reciting tales and adventures, and relieving 
the monotony of their recitations by musical accompaniments. 
To this class of adventurers, whose powers of amusement were 
adapted to the understanding and taste of hearers of every rank, 
the cabin of the serf and the hall of his feudal master alike were 
open. ‘The chroniclers who have written since the eighth century 
make frequent mention of them, under the names of joculatores, 
ministrales, scurre, mimi, &c. and it is obvious, from many allu- 
sions in contemporary writers, that they often assumed the cha- 
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racters of buffoon or jester, when those of singer and musician 
failed. to please. 

Nowhere did these amusing companions find heartier wel- 
come than in the southern parts of France; and that their exer- 
tions were rewarded with something more substantial than empty 

ise, we may gather from the bitter complaint of Philip 
Mo uskes, a Norman poet of the thirteenth century. 

* Quar quant li buens rois Charlemaine 
Ot tout mise a son demaine, 

Provence qui mult est plentive 

De vins, de bois, d'aigue de rive 

As leceours, as menestreux, 

Qui sont auques luxurieux, 

Le donna toute e departi.” * 


But at length a change came over the spirit of the times, which 
forms an epoch in the history of the middle ages. The rudeness 
which, up to the eleventh century, characterized the behaviour of 
the nobles, then gave way, and a more refined and intellectual 
mode of life began to display itself in the palace and the castle ; 
and this refinement, which we now recognize as the spirit of chi- 
valry, may be said to have been prepared by the institution of 
knighthood, and completed by the operation of the first crusade. 

The popular poetry, as it then existed, was not adapted to this 
alteration in the complexion of socicty, the tone of which had be- 
come much more artificial. As poetry, in order to please, must 
be in unison with the feelings of those to whom it is addressed, 
there necessarily arose a more artificial style of composition, 
which, having its origin in the spirit of knighthood, reflected back 
a powerful influence on the source from which it sprung. 

It was in the south of France that this first made its appear- 
ance; for that rich and fertile country, “ abounding in all that 
could delight the senses and soothe the imagination,” and enjoy- 
ing, beyond most other European states, the advantages of edu- 
cation, prosperity, and domestic peace, was indeed the cradle of 
knighthood ; which, allying itself there, more closely and at an 
earlier period than elsewhere, with the enjoyinents of life, a pas- 
sion for display, and a homage to the fair sex, thus united all the 
necessary materials of cultivated poetry. ‘There it was that, soon 
after the commencement of the crusades, chivalry reached the 
summit of its glory; and there, about the same time, we may see 
all the characters of Troubadour poetry fully displayed in the 
productions of Pierre Rogier and his > ContompenNEm, 


* «“ When Charlemagne had brought all countries ender his dominion, he ante 
over and divided the whole of Provence, which is rich in wine, woods and rivers, 
among the luxurious musicians and minstrels.” 
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The Troubadours themselves, with the exception of Guiraut 
Riquier, are silent as to the origin of the art they practised. In 
a poem written by him in the year 1275, in the form of a peti- 
tion to Alphonso X. of Castille, relative to certain circumstances 
connected with the poets, he touches, but unfortunately far too 
briefly, upon this, to us, highly interesting topic. ‘The opinion of 
a distinguished votary of the Provengal muse is, however, of too 
much importance to be overlooked; and we must not, therefore, 
omit quoting the few words he bestows upon it, for the sake of 
the hints with which they furnish us. 


“* Car per homes senatz 
Sertz de calque saber 
Fo trobada per ver 

De primier joglaria 

Per metr’els bos en via 
D’alegrier e d’onor. 
L’estrumen an sabor 
D’auzir d’aquel que sap 
Tocan issir a cap, 

E donan alegrier. 
Perqu’el pros de primier 
Volgron joglar aver, 

Et enquar per dever 
N’an tug li gran senbor. 
Pueis foron trobador 

Per bos faitz recontar 
Chantan e per lauzar 
Los pros et enardir 

En bos faitz, car chauzir 
Los sap tal, que no'ls fa... . 
Aisi a mon albir 
Comenset joglaria 

E cadaus vivia 

Ab plazer entr’els pros.”"* 


From this passage we should conclude, first, that the Jongleurs, 
or musicians, were of earlier date than the Troubadours, and, like 
them, formed part of the retinue of a court; and secondly, that 
the cultivated or court poetry had its origin from certain masters 
of it, and not from the nobles themselves, whose feats and praises 
indeed were but subjects for the songs. 

Professor Diez denies that there existed among the Trouba- 


* “Verily, jongleric, in the beginning, was introduced by wise and learned men, in 
order to procure, by well played instruments, honour and enjoyment to the nobles. 
These in the beginning kept jongleurs, and in the present day the great ones of the land 
do so. Afterwards came Troubadours, to sing of high deeds, and so to praise the 
nobles as to incite others to imitate them. Fer those who cannot accomplish such, 
may know how to appreciate them,” 
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dours established societies or academies for the encouragement 
of Poetry—or even Courts of Love; and refers to a volume 
which he has published on the subject of the latter most remark- 
able institutions for proofs in support of his opinion. This 
volume we have not yet seen, and must therefore postpone for 
the present our observations upon this point of Provengal literary 
history. 

And here we may as well point out the distinction between the 
Troubadours and Jongleurs. The name of Troubadours, by 
which were designated those who occasionally employed them- 
selves in poetical composition, was very frequently considered as 
applicable only to the Lyric poets: many of whom complain of 
the attention with which the nobles listened to the recital of tales 
and romances. Most of the Troubadours were skilled both 
in music and singing, such as were not so supplying their defi- 
ciences, hike Pierre Cardinal and Guiraut de Borneil, by retain- 
ing a Jongleur in their service. Some even composed the airs 
to which their verses were sung. At a period too when there 
were more ears to listen to the recital of wonders and adventures, 
than eyes capable of reading them, the ability to read aloud such 
matters was no trifling accomplishment, and one for which 
Arnaut de Maruelh was much distinguished. “ Legia de Ro- 
mans,” says the Provengal biography of this poet; and the same 
authority mentions Elias Cairel as celebrated for another accom- 
plishment equally rare, that of being able to write ; “‘ bene scrivia 
mots e sons.” .There was no dishonour attached to the name 
of Troubadour—Kings have not been ashamed to claim it—and 
the characters of the Knight and Troubadour were frequently 
united in the same person. 

The Jongleurs who made their calling the source of their sub- 
sistence did not compose, but accompanied with their musical 
instruments the productions of those Troubadours, who were 
unskilled in the science of harmony, and likewise sang the songs 
which the Poets had composed. ‘To them it more particularly 
belonged to relate the innumerable tales which were current in 
the country. Nay, more, many of them varied the entertainments 
at which they were present by exhibitions of mimicry, and sleight 
of hand. 

The spirit of chivalry made it imperative on the nobles to keep 
open house for all the wandering followers of war and minstrelsy, 
and the poets, by perpetually echoing the sentiment that it was 
more noble to give than to receive, kept this feeling alive in the 
breasts of the rich, and ensured for themselves welcome and 
hospitality in their dwellings. ‘The palace of the prince and the 
hall of the great feudal lord were alike open to them. 
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Here at the feasts, which succeeded the chase or the tourna- 
ments, would both ‘Troudadours and Jongleurs display their skill, 
and receive the honours and recompense to which their exertions 
were deemed entitled. Sometimes they were rewarded by pre- 
sents of coursers and their trappings, sometimes by rich clothing, 
sometimes also by money. And that the Jongleurs were treaied 
much after the same fashion, we learn from Raimon de Miraval, 
who advises the one whom he retained in his service, to seek out 
= patrons of song, who would give him garments and a 

orse. 

That both poets and musicians were munificently requited for 
their endeavours to amuse their patrons, the mere list of those 
who encouraged the votaries of Provengal Poetry will sufficiently 
testify. Among the first of these, we see several of the Counts 
of Provence of the house of Barcelona, to wit, Raymond Be- 
rengar the Third; his son Alphonso the Second; and his son and 
— Raymond Berengar the Fourth. Our own chivalrous 

in 

: ** Richard, who robbed the Lion of his heart 

And smote the Paynim foe in Palestine,” 

vied with these Provengal rulers in good-will to the Trouba- 
dours—-nay, it is even contended that he enrolled himself among 
their number. His mother, the haughty Eleanor of Guienne, 
evinced her gratitude for the manner in which the Troubadours 
had sung the praises of her sex, by her powerful and continued 
patronage ; and in this labour of love she was rivalled by the Vis- 
countess Ermengarde of Narbonne. 

Alfonso the Second, of Aragon, was another mighty prince who 
honoured our poets with his countenance, and both Peter the 
Second and. Third imitated his example ; in Castile, they were not 
less favoured by the kings Alphonso the Ninth and Tenth. 

It is needless for us to swell the catalogue of their patrons. It 
need not be matter of surprise, that as they were the heralds of 
men’s reputations, all, of any rank, should be glad to secure by 
fair words and liberal gifts, a place of note in those rolls of fame 
which it was the business of our poets to emblazon. 

But the fairest day will have an end, and the bright reign of 
the Provengal Poets was at last brought to a close after a dura- 
tion of about two hundred years. Various theories have been 
propounded by way of accounting for this overthrow; among 
which, that which has been most insisted on, namely, the suc- 
cessful literary cultivation of other tongues of Roman origin, is 
regarded by Professor Diez as the one which is most easily re- 
futed. For when Dante appeared, Provengal poetry had already 
declined, since the older masters of it are alone mentioned by 
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him ; while of his Troubadour contemporaries he appears to have 
been wholly ignorant. 

The poetry of the Provengals had its rise in the pure spirit of 
chivalry which animated the twelfth century, and exhibited itself 
in the poetical character of that age, When, therefore, in the 
course of events, the impoverishment of the nobles, partly re- 
sulting from the expenses incurred by them in the crusades, and 
other warlike enterprizes, aad partly from their extravagance and 
love of display, combined with other causes, such as the increased 
power of the burghers, to compel them to adopt a more retired 
mode of life ; this poetry was no longer in request. It could only 
exist in the sunshine of a Court, and these beams of favor being 
withdrawn, its votaries ceased to strike the chords to which the 
hearts of its former patrons no longer responded. In short, what- 
ever might be the remote causes of the decline, the immediate one 
is as correctly as quaintly indicated by Nostradamus:—“* Mais 
defaillans des Mecenas, defaillirent aussi les poetes.” Other 
causes, such as the religious wars against the Albigenses, the 
accession of the House of Anjou to the throne of Naples, the 
removal of the Papal Court from Avignon, &c. no doubt contri- 
buted to the same result. There were still, it is true, poets and 
singers who claimed and received the hospitality formerly be- 
stowed upon them, but they were generally of the lowest grade, 
whose misconduct at length occasioned their banishment. ‘Those 
who were ennobled by the high feelings which once animated the 
hearts of the ‘Troubadours were few indeed. Guiraut Riquier’s 
poem shows the spirit which influenced these latter masters, and 
his life their fate. 

Having thus sketched the rise, reign, and downfall of the 
“ Poetry of the Troubadours,” as developed in the first division 
of Professor Diez’s volume, bearing that title, we proceed to the 
consideration of that more important part of it, the poetry itself. 

The poetry of the Troubadours is distinguished by three 
several characteristics, of which, the first is simplicity of idea 
but it is the simplicity of art, not the barrenness of ignorance, 
The poets seek not 


“* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 


To throw a perfume on the violet,” 


but are well content to exhibit the works of nature as finished by 
her master-hand, and only step out of the straight and narrow 
road of simplicity to which they for the most part confine them- 
selves, to display the metaphysical casuistry which marked their 
code of love. ‘Their praises of virtuous and heroic deeds, their 
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detestation of tyranny and hypocrisy, are alike distinguished by a 
stern and dignified simplicity, which gives them increased force 
by stamping them emanations from a love of truth—outpourings 
of a spirit of justice. Their second characteristic is delicacy of 
expression, and the last and most important, a spirit of originality, 
the necessary result of the varied and novel influences from which 
it sprung, and which imparts a charm to these compositions, such 
as no vapid imitations of the classics could have afforded. Whe- 
ther, had they been so disposed, the Provengal writers had much 
opportunity of studying the poetical master-pieces of Greece and 
Rome, is a point not quite decided. M. Raynouard thinks that 
they were not altogether unacquainted with them, although they 
made but little use of such knowledge. The literature of Pro- 
vence had indeed its own independent and distinct resources, in 
the state of society, the political condition of the country, the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the times, the influence of religion, and 
most of all in the spirit of chivalry. Such being the case, we can 
readily admit the accuracy of M. Raynouard’s remark :—* II fut 
moins difficile sans doute aux Troubadours d’inventer un genre 
particulier, que d’imiter le genre classique.” 

But although all the compositions of these poets are distin- 
guished by the qualities which we have here named, each being 
tinted by the colouring of the mind from which it emanated, the 
charge of sameness cannot justly be brought against them. ‘They 
have all, indeed, a family likeness, yet each is marked by peculia- 
rities and lineaments, which serve to distinguish it from those by 
which it is surrounded. Moreover, they are not limited to the 
expression of one feeling; for though the majority are conse- 
crated to the charms and delicacy of love, others are filled with 
severe strictures upon the moral and political vices of the age, 
while others again are dedicated to the praise of noble deeds, and 
the illustrious actors of them. 

As a great variety of feelings required to be developed, this 
naturally gave rise to a variety of forms of composition. It was 
found that the love-song and the satire, the elegy, and the eulo- 
gium might be rendered more effective by a form peculiar to 
itself, which after a time became specially appropriated to it. 
The number of rhyming words contained in the Provengal lan- 
guage no doubt facilitated very considerably this judicious ar- 
raugement. 

It may here be remarked that the nomenclature of these several 
species is not very precise; for this reason we need not enter into 
any lengthened detail of the names and peculiarities of the vari- 
ous forms of poetical composition practised by the Troubadours ; 
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but confine ourselves to the three most prominent and popular 
classes, namely, the /yrical, the didactic and the narrative. 

As the Troubadours owe the reputation which they still enjoy 
almost entirely to the excellencies of their lyric poetry, this 
branch naturally first demands our notice; and moreover, as love 
forms the theme of the most numerous and important of their 
productions of this class, a few preliminary remarks upon the 
nature of that passion, as it is exhibited in the works under con- 
sideration, will not be out of place. 

An essential characteristic of this poetry is, that it is addressed 
rather to the fancy, than to the hearts of its hearers. The love 
which inspired the bosom of the Troubadour, partook of the 
same character as the poetry which emanated from its existence. 
It was essentially a poetical passion, that is, a passion indulged 
in less from the operation of natural feelings, than from the ad- 
vantages it presented in its poetical uses. ‘The poet selected for 
the objectot his songs, the lady whom he deemed most worthy of that 
honor, sometimes the daughter, frequently the wife, of the noble un- 
der whose roof heresided. Inferiority of condition on the side of the 
poet was no bar to his claim to a requital of his affections, for 
his genius and his talent might entitle him to take rank with the 
highest. ‘The marriage vow, on the part of the lady, was no bar 
to the advances of the poet, for a serious and earnest passion 
rarely existed between the parties. But according to.the usages 
of the times, every noble beauty must muster in her train some 
admiring poet—every bard was obliged to select some fair object 
of devotion, whom he might enshrine in his verses, and glorify 
before the world; and both parties were well content to dignify the 
cold-klooded relationship in which they stood to each other, by 
the hallowed name of love. That the head, and not the heart, 
was most frequently the source of this simulated affection, is 
shown by the fact, that we find in cases where the chosen fair 
one was living in single blessedness, the poetical wooings of her 
imaginative adorer rarely terminated in the prose of marriage. 
There were instances, certainly, of such events resulting from 
these poetical connexions, but they were few; not so those in 
which the married fair, who woke the poet’s lyre, broke the silken 
bonds of matrimony, and made returns somewhat more than 
Platonic to the herald of her charms.* The connection between 


* “The injured husbands on many occasions avenged themselves with severity, and 
even with dreadful cruelty, on the unfaithful ladies, and the musical skill and chival- 
rous character of the lover proved no protection to his person. But the real system 
was seen in this, that in the poems of the other Troubadours, by whom such events 
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the parties frequently degenerated into intrigue, but rarely ele- 
vated itself into a noble and virtuous attachment. 

That a passion, so essentially artificial in its origin, should 
give rise to equally artificial forms for its avowal, was to be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, we find the amatory poetry of the Trouba- 
dours distinguished more for delicacy of expression, than fer- 
vency of thought—for a pleasing application of well known images, 
rather than a ready coinage of new and appropriate ones. ‘I'he 
feelings of the poet were evinced rather in the constancy, than in 
the ardour of his homage.—“ From morn till noon, from noon 
till dewy eve,” he was expected to mark his devotion to his 
mistress, by harping variations on one endless theme, her beauty 
and his love. In the execution of this task, he was not con- 
fined to one style of composition, but might choose the Chant or 
the Chanson, the Son or the Sonet, the Alba, or the Serena, or 
in fact, whichsoever of the many “ set forms of speech” he 
thought best adapted to record his sufferings, or display his 
genius. Such is the general character of this branch of ‘Trou- 
badour poetry; there are exceptions certainly, exhibiting both 
fervor and sincerity, and in a high degree, but in these cases the 
sentiments to which they have given expression appear to have 
been the result of real and not of counterfeit emotions. The 
Planhs, or songs written upon the death of a mistress, generally 


display the pathos and tenderness which such an event might be 
expected to call forth. 

As an illustration of this part of our subject, our readers will 
probably not be displeased with an attempt at a translation of an 
Alba, or morning song—a species of composition, which bears 
considerable resemblance to the watch songs of the German 
Minnesingers. ‘The original is from the pen of a lady, (so 


much for Provengal morality!), whose name has not been 
handed down to us, and is distinguished for a gracefulness and 
elegance, of which we fear but few traces will be found in our 
version. We could indeed have little hope of transfusing them, 
seeing that Schlegel has already pronounced that the beauties of 
Provengal poetry are of a kind not communicable through the 
medium of translation.: 


are recorded, their pity is all bestowed on the hapless lovers, while without the least 
allowance fur just provocation, the injured husband is held up to execration.”—Sir 
Walter Scott, Anne of Geierstein, vol. ii. note pp. 233—4. 

See, also, an article in a former number of this journal, for fuller illustrations of the 
morality of the Troubadours, No. xii, pp. 357—3564. It was there justly observed 
that the cicisbeism of the modern Italians takes its origin from the Troubadour code 
of Love. 
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Within a mead, under a hawthorn tree, 

The Lady clasped her lover tenderly, 

Until the watch cried out “ the dawn I see.” 
Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Oh would to God that night ne’er passed away! 
That ne'er from me my love were fore'd to stray! 
Would that the watch ne’er saw nor dawn nor day! 
Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon! 


Dainty sweet friend, let us each other kiss, 

In yonder glade, where each bird sings of bliss, 
Despite my jealous lord, let us do this. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Dainty sweet friend, let us some new game play, 
While each bird trolls its tuneful roundelay, 
Until the watch’s pipe proclaim the day ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Sweet, sweet breath gushing from those lips so rare, 
Of my true love, my courteous, brave and fair! 

I drink deep draughts of that delicious air! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Charming the fair one is, as fair can be, 

By many worshipped for her rare beautie, 

And in her heart she loves right loyally. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


In the Sirventes, or satirical songs, the poets, being no longer 
confined within the narrow circle of the tender passion, dis- 
play their talents to much greater advantage, and show that 
their thoughts and feelings were made of sterner materials than 
they have generally had credit for, The age of the Sirvente 
equals that of the love song, for the Count of Puoictiers has left 
us specimens of his composition in both these classes. The 
Sirvente, which forms certainly the most important portion of 
Provencal literature, is of three kinds, the political, the moral, and 
the personal. The first refers entirely to the political events of 
the world in general, and of Provence in particular; the second 
to the vices and follies of the age ; and the third, to individual or 
personal affairs, which might generally be classed with the first, 
for the limits which divide them are by no means clearly defined. 

The summonses to the Crusade, which fall under the head of 
political Sirventes, must, in a historical point of view, be enume- 
rated among the most important Troubadour compositions ; 
and that our readers may have some idea of the spirit which ani- 
mated the poet, when inciting his countrymen to the rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and of the allusions which he deemed best 
calculated to inspire them with an enthusiastic determination to 
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make the attempt, we submit a translation of one of these songs, 
by Pons de Capdeuil. In this instance we have preserved the 
metre and uniformity of rhyme which distinguish the original, 
because in many cases a similar repetition of the same rhymes, 
combined with an extraordinary intricacy in the construction of 
the verse, renders this fac-simile style of translation next to im- 
possible, 


** Our guide and our protector now is He, 
Who led the three Kings erst, to Bethlehem wending— 
His mercy points the way for all to flee, 
Which all who with true hearts are thither tending 
Will find is one, that’s in salvation ending. 
How mad, how mad indeed must that man be, 
Who scorns the Cross, thus from perversity, 
And only after worldly wealth contending, 
His honor losing, and his God offending ! 


See then how great must that one’s folly be 
Who does not take up arms. Our Saviour bending 
Towards his disciples, said, ‘ Come, follow me— 
Out from your hearts all worldly thoughts first sending.’ 
Unto His word the time’s come for attending. 
More than who lives, has he who o’er the sea 
Dies for His name; who lives has less than he, 
Who gains a victory over Death, expending 
His life to purchase happiness ne’er ending. 


Then ’fore the Cross all humbly bend thy knee! 
Thus from thy sins all punishment forfending. 
For on the Cross there died, to set thee free, 
That Saviour, who the penitent thief befriending 
At the last hour, left to his fate impending 
The scoffing sinner. By the Cross saved He 
The wretches struggling in perdition’s sea, 
Thus by His death, our souls from death defending,— 
Oh woe to him who scorns this love transcending ! 


How vain will all ambition’s victories be, 
If we neglect upon our God depending ; 
Great Alexander, who from sea to sea 
Had conquered all, what had he at life’s ending, 
But a poor shroud ? Oh folly past defending ! 
To choose the evil when the good we see, 
That which will fade, not what eternally 
Will live. This ever to the world attending 
Blinds us to sin and keeps us from amending. 


And let no baron deem that he can be 
Held a true knight, but by assistance lending 
To set the Sepulchre of Jesus free. 
Arms, honour, glory, chivalry are blending 
To call him to the field, His thither tending, 
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Is his sole claim to Heaven's felicity, 

Which well a prize for Kings and Counts may be; 
Their high deeds there, in that good cause contending, 
Their souls from flames and endless pains forfending. 


The aged and the cripple who would be 
Spared from the struggle, may, their wealth by spending 
In the good cause, purchase immunity, 
"Stead of themselves, their riches o’er sea sending ; 
But woe to those who, sure of God offending, 
Nor go, nor send !— What will their feelings be, 
When at the last day God shall say ‘ For thee, 
Thou false of heart, I died.” Oh direful ending! 
The justest then may dread his fate impending ! 


This is not the language of a man fit for nothing but “ to toy 
and wanton in fair lady’s bower ;” it breathes that strange combi- 
nation of chivalrous aud devotional feelings, the very animus, 
which originated and continued those infatuated expeditions to 
the East, the Crusades. ‘The following, which is a “ call to war,” 
addressed to Richard Coeur de Lion by Bertran de Born, one of 
the most restless spirits of his time, and whom we shall again 
have occasion to notice further on, paints to the life the semi-bar- 
barous Baron of the twelfth century, whose sole delight was in 
battle and slaughter. Well may Raynouard say of it: “ cette 
piéce semble avoir été inspirée par livresse du carnage, au mi- 
lieu des horreurs du champ de bataille.” 


“ Tt joys me well, the sweet spring tide, when leaves and flowers appear, 
It joys me well by green-wood side the blithe bird’s song to hear, 

But more—perdi’ ! I joy to see the tented field afar, 

And steed and knight arrayed for fight in panoply of war ! 


It joys me well, when outscouts fleet before their foemen run, 

For then, full short, the main hosts meet, the tug of war comes on! 
I love to see the castle stormed, when thundering fragments fall, 
And in the ditch the palisades smile grim beneath the wall ! 


"Tis joy when Prince or Peer is seen, amidst the foremost there, 

To cheer his men with right good will his own fair fame to share ; 
And certes when the camp’s to win, each well may back his Lord— 
Small praise to him who blenches, when ‘ give and take’ ’s the word. 


Now lance, helm, brand, and dinted shield lie scattered where they fell, 
And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hot pell-mell ; 

No thought of fence, no thought of ward—each strikes as best he can, 
And deems a corse more worth than he, who yields a living man ! 


Meat, drink and sleep, I'll not deny, are good things in their way, 
But give me, sirs, the war cry that drowns the din of fray ! 
When knightless steeds through forest glades shriek wildly as they go, 
And wounded men cry out: for aid within the foss below ! 
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Ye barons that have ought to pledge, in God’s name pledge it now, 
And mortgage town and tower and laud, for sword and axe and bow. 
Off, off, friend Papiol,* bear with haste to Oc and No my song, 

And bid him speed the good old trade—we have had peace too long.” 

The eulogies in which the Troubadours proclaim the good 
qualities of their patrons, and the elegies in which they mourn 
their loss, likewise fall under this head, and are important illus- 
trations of Provengal history; but more so, the numerous histo- 
rical satires, which, whether attacking the conduct of princes or 
of people, are distinguished by a bitterness and virulence that 
have rarely been equalled. 

The personal Sirventes are valuable so far as they contribute 
materials for the biography of the Troubadours, more especially 
those in which the authors speak of themselves, expressing their 
feelings and exhibiting their opinions of the affairs of the times. 

The moral Sirventes, which satirise the vices and follies of the 
day, or of some particular class of society, are frequently filled 
with expressions of the bitterest hatred against those who are the 
subjects of them—a rancour from which even the head of the 
church, much less the clergy generally, found no exemption. 
Guillen Figueiras, in one of these poems, represents the Roman 
Church as sitting enthroned in the very depths of hell, and calls 
it a cfowned serpent begotten by a viper—a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—an ally of the devil. 

Having dispatched the several species of Sirventes, let us turn 
our attention to another form of composition, which has found 
much favour in the eyes both of the northern and southern poets 
of France. The Tenson, to which we here allude, was a poem in 
the form of a dialogue, wherein, for the most part, the two inter- 
locutors propounded and defended alternately and in stanzas (of 
the same construction, and generally ending in similar rhymes) 
their opinions upon love, politics, chivalry, morals, &c. The 
question in dispute frequently remained undetermined, each party, 
after exhibiting all possible skill and ingenuity in defence of his 
views, remaining, regardless of the arguments of his opponent, 
“of his own opinion still.” There is, however, remaining a 
Tenson between Guiraut Riquier and Guillaume de Mur, which 
contains both the nomination of the umpires, who were to pro- 
nounce which had the better reason on his side, and the judg- 
ment which they awarded. The Tenson had not, however, 
always for its object the discussion of some mooted point; it was 
sometimes a mere interchange of invectives and recrimination be- 
tween the contending poets, and sometimes, assuming a milder 


* Papiol, the name of his jongleur; Oc and No, the names by which he designates 
Richard Ceeur de Lion in all his poems. 
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character, became the medium of exchanging vows of attachment 
and fidelity between two lovers, in which ease it must be con- 
sidered as a love-song in the form of a dialogue. There is 
abundant proof that the Tenson was, as it purports to be, the 
work of more than one hand, although a question has been raised 
upon this point, probably because there are remaining specimens 
in this style of composition, each the entire work of one poet: 
but in these cases the author carries on the dialogue with some 
incorporeal or inanimate object, as the Deity, Love, or a mantel. 

Out of the variety of questions debated in Tensons, we will 
extract a few of those wherein points of love form the subject in 
dispute, and these, as Professor Diez observes, will give us a 
tolerably accurate idea of the “ ars amandi” practised by the 
Troubadours. 


“‘ Which are the greater, the pleasures or the pains of love? 

** Must a woman do as much for her lover as he for her? 

“A noble knight loves a lady, who returns his love, but he has so 
long neglected to visit her that he feels certain she will renounce his love 
if he repeat his visits. Ought he to continue, then, in this condition, 
or see her again, and so lose her? 

** Should a lover who is successful prefer to be the beloved or the 
husband of his mistress ? 

** A husband learns that his wife has a lover—both these last are aware 
of the husband’s knowledge of the fact : which of the three is placed in 
the greatest difficulty ?” 


Many of these questions, from the extraordinary freedom of 
manners which they exhibit, will not admit of translation ; but the 
following complete Tenson does not offer this objection, and we 
therefore insert a translation of it, to show the nature of these 
compositions, 


* « Raymbaut, shall’a high-born fair 

Love thee secretly and well, 
Or, with no love for thee, tell 

All the world her heart you share, 

Naming you her chosen one ? 
Answer me, as best you may,— 
If not rightly,—men will say, 

Reason you have gotten none.’ 


‘ Sir Blacatz, I can with ease 
Answer give, and readily : 
True love is the love for me; 
Far more does a kiss me please, 
From the fair one whom I prize, 
When we are together left, 
Than such dreams of truth bereft ;— 
In feign’d love small pleasure lies,’ 
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‘ Sir Raymbaut, wise men will hold 
You have shown but little wit ;— 
Fools may think the mark you've hit,— 

But the world will stare when told, 

Love’s preferred by you to Fame : 
For despite this, you'll agree, 
Love can never balanced be, 

’Gainst a celebrated name.’ 

‘ Blacatz, I am happy when 
I am by my chosen fair 
Called her downy couch to share. 

Oh what pleasure feel I then! 

She I love is in my arms. 

Why then with a foolish lie 
Should I this my choice deny ?— 

Fact outvies all Fancy’s charms.’ 

‘ Raymbaut, he who in the fight 
Ofttimes smites his foe, and well, 
If there be none by to tell, 

Praises small his deeds requite. 

Silent honour few men prize, 

More than geins that lack a ray, 
Blows in battle thrown away, 

Stuttering tongues, or sightless eyes.’ 

‘ Blacatz, I am, as you see, 

Fonder far of fruit than flowers, 
Most pleased when a patron showers 

Gold, not empty praise, on me ; 

None, by idle vows of love, 

E’er shall lure me to her train ; 
She who would my heart enchain, 

Must her love, by loving, prove.’”’ 

The lyric poetry of the Troubadours contains most assuredly 
the choicest flowers of Provengal literature, and hence it has 
arisen that by the majority of readers the name of ‘Troubadour is 
identified with that of a writer of songs. The lyric was certainly 
looked upon as the highest class of composition by the Provencal 
bards themselves: the best of them generally exercised their 
powers in it, and were not easily tempted to try their skill in 
narrative, scarcely even in didactic pieces, which latter appear to 
have been the more highly estimated of the two. 

The small number of narrative poems which has’ been handed 
down to us, compared with the multitude of lyrical compositions 
that have been preserved, would seem at first sight to afford the 
best proof that few such writings ever existed in Provence. Be- 
fore, however, we come to this conclusion from the fact just 
mentioned, it would be well to bear in mind, that, exclusive of 
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their merits, the most important songs of the Troubadours. pre- 
sented other and strong inducements to their preservation in their 
political origin and allusions. From their connection with the 
history of the country which produced them, it might be ex- 
pected that favourite songs would be both more frequently copied 
and more carefully preserved than compositions that were filled 
only with the records of imaginary events. 

Of Provengal romances not more than four are known to be in 
existence; these are, Gerard de Rossillon—Jaufre, the Son of 
Dovon—the recently discovered Ferabras, and the prose romance 
of Philomena. Compare this meagre catalogue with the nu- 
merous romantic relics of the Norman poets, and it must at once 
be admitted that the comparison furnishes a strong argument 
against the supposition that these delightful compositions ever 
flourished in the South of France to the same degree they did 
in the North. ‘True it is that in the works handed down to us 
allusions to numerous romances are perpetually occurring. True 
itis that Wolfram von Eschenbach expressly declares that he 
derived his Titural and Percival from the Provencal of Master 
Kyot, or Guiot, and accuses Master Christian de Troyes of falsi- 
fying the narrative. ‘True it is that Dante, in his Purgatory, 
speaking of Arnaut Daniel, says— 


** Versi d’ amore e prose di romanzi 
Soverchia tutti ;” 
and that Pulci, in his Morgante Maggiore, alludes to the same 
poet as one who had written on the subject of Charlemagne— 
** Dopo costui venne il famoso Arnoldo, 

Che molto diligentemente ha scritto, 

Investigd dell opre di Rinaldo, 

Delle gran cose, che fece in Egytto.” 


Sull the disappearance of all traces of such compositions is a 
fair argument that the originals, if frequently recited, were not 
very frequently committed to writing; and this point being ad- 
mitted must be looked upon as irrefragable evidence of the jus- 
tice of the inference we have already arrived at. The frequent 
allusions to these wondrous tales of chivalry in the compositions 
of the Troubadours, only go to prove that they were as speedily 
naturalized in the Provengal as in the contemporary literature of 
other countries, and that the minstrels of all countries, as they 
hoped for success in their precarious vocation, were obliged, 
like the circulating-library keepers of the present day, to provide 
themselves as speedily as possible with the last new productions 
of the favourite romancers. 


Moreover, one cannot help assuming that if romantic composi- 
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tion had been cultivated to the same extent by the Troubadours 
as it was by the Trouveurs, their poems would have been com- 
mitted to more certain keeping than the treacherous memories of 
the wandering jongleurs ; and if this was the case, as it is a fair 
inference it would have been, one must consider it as a very ex- 
traordinary freak of fortune, that few as the Provencal MSS. are 
that have been handed down to us, these few should still contain 
duplicates of the same romance. If these arguments have any 
weight against the assertion that the Provengals indulged equally 
with the Normans in the composition of romances, how much 
more must they weigh against the theory recently propounded by 
a learned French professor, that Provence was the cradle of 
romantic poetry. 

This proposition, so much at variance with the received ideas 
on the subject, which was advanced in the course of a series of 
lectures on foreign literature, delivered by M. Fauriel at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, seems at first sight to have little but its novelty 
to recommend it; but the publication of the lectures in a distin- 
guished French periodical,* accompanied by laudatory remarks 
on the ingenuity and plausibility of the author's views, has given 
them an importance far beyond their intrinsic value, but which at 
the same time justifies the employment of a few moments in their 
refutation. 

M. Fauriel asserts, that of the Carlovingian romances, (to 
which we will confine our observations, as we consider those of 
the Round Table as totally out of the question,) that are still in 
existence, none were composed before the middle of the twelfth, 
and that the majority of them are the productions of the thirteenth, 
centuries, and moreover that the romances refer to princes of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. 

To this it may be answered, that of these so called Carlovingian 
Romances, many have no reference either to the Carlovingian 
princes or to the barons who were their contemporaries; and 
that, although the allusions to them and to their heroes are only 
to be found in the works of the Troubadours who wrote in the 
thirteenth century, these very romances are frequently mentioned 
by Norman poets, who are well ascertained to have written in the 
preceding one. 

' M. Fauriel further asserts, that from the length of these Nor- 
man romances, as they now exist, (some of them containing five 
and ten thousand verses each), it is impossible that they could 
have been sung or recited, as they are said to have been; in short, 


* The Révue des Deux Mondes, They have since been collected in a separate volume, 
under the title of L’Origine de ? Epopée Chevaleresque. 
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that neither the patience of the auditors, nor the physical powers 
of the minstrel, would have lasted out their recital at one sitting. 
The Provengal originals, according to his views, were shorter, 
and, on that account, better adapted to this purpose. Without 
insisting upon the probability that portions only of these very 
lengthy productions were recited, such being chosen as were best 
suited to the feelings of the auditory, or to the circumstance 
which had caused them to be assembled together, we may remark 
that this last argument comes with a bad grace from M. Fauriel, 
who believes that the Provengal romance of Gérard de Rossil- 
lon was destined to be so recited, and that contains upwards of 
eight thousand verses ! 

There are other points mooted in these lectures, which we 
think equally doubtful with those we have just examined; but it 
is needless to occupy further space with the extraordinary propo- 
sitions of M. Fauriel, of whom it has been said, certainly with 
more of truth than novelty, “ qu’en général ses idées vraies ne 
sont pas nouvelles, et ses idées nouvelles ne sont pas vraies.” 

If the number of Provengal romances bears but a small pro- 
portion to the romances of their northern rivals, that of the short 
tales or novels bears still less. There are but five such recorded, 
among which is the Tale of the Parroquet, familiar probably to 
most of our readers by the abridgment of it in Dunlop’s History 
of Fiction. 

Several Legends of Saints, and the rhyming Chronicle of the 
Wars against the Albigenses (written by Guillaume de Tudela, 
1210—1220), complete the list of the narrative poems of the 
Troubadours which remain to us. 

The number of didactic poems is somewhat greater than that 
of the narrative, and their subjects may be classed under three 
heads—the philosophical, the moral, and the religious, In the 
first class, the Breviary of Love, by Matfre Ermengau, which 
contains an epitome (if a work containing about twenty-seven 
thousand verses can be so designated) of all the knowledge of 
that age, must be considered the most important; and could we 
afford the space, we would gladly epitomise this epitome, in 
order thereby to convey to our readers an idea of the learning and 
philosophy of the times in which it was composed. 

The fragment of the Life of Boethius, which Raynouard has 
so carefully edited, is not only one of the most valuable among 
the moral pieces, but one which its learned editor has not hesi- 
tated 10 pronounce “le plus ancien des monumens de la langue 
Romane qui sont parvenus jusqu’d nous.” 

The religious poems, likewise, boast a very great antiquity ; 
and among them must be enumerated the Mystery of the Wise 
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and Foolish Virgins, published by Raynouard, which is undoubi- 
edly the earliest attempt at dramatic composition extant in any 
modern language. 

We must now turn to Professor Diez’s second work, “ The 
Lives and Works of the ‘Troubadours.” 

The fifth volume of M. Raynouard’s collection contains an 
alphabetical catalogue of all the poets who appeared to him 
worthy of the name of Troubadours, accompanied by such bio- 
graphical notices of them as are to be found in the manuscripts 
of Provengal poetry. M. Raynouard, however, has refrained 
from making any additions from other sources to the information 
contained in these interesting fragments; although, as he states 
that he had been obliged to collect the materials necessary for the 
purpose, these additions would have cost him no further research. 
The object of Professor Diez, in his second volume, has been, as 
it appears to us, to supply the deficiencies of his predecessor ; 
and, by timely hints, well-founded conjectures, and abundant his- 
torical illustrations, to weave these fragments and notices into 
more copious and more connected narratives, Of the success 
with which the industry and sound judgment which he has exhi- 
bited in his researches have been crowned, Jet the reader judge 
from the extracts which we shall now proceed to lay before him, 
with some brief comments of our own. 


_The “ Lives,” which are very properly arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, commence with that of the Count of Poitiers, of 
whom it is said: 


“We have no account of any Troubadour earlier than William the 
ninth Count of Poitiers; and as he was born in the year 1071, the lite- 
rary history of the Troubadours is thus carried back into the eleventh 
century, and opens, not unworthily, with a puissant, witty, but some- 
what thoughtless prince. ‘That the poems attributed to a Count of Poi- 
tiers (for the manuscripts do not sufficiently particularize him) are ac- 
tually the production of the well-known William IX. Duke of Aquitaine, 
and Count of Poitiers, who, at the head of a body of 300,000 men, took 
a part in the unfortunate crusade of 1101, from which he narrowly es- 
caped with life, is not to be doubted. This remarkable man is known 
in history for his poetical talents and his wit, as well as his sensuality ; 
and the poems attributed to him present us with the same characteristics. 
The Provengal biography of him says well and pithily, ‘ The Count of 
Poitiers was one of the most agreeable men in the world, and one of the 
greatest seducers of women; aknight skilled in arms and the affairs of love. 
He was gifted with poetry and singing ; and, for a long time, traversed 
the world, that he might betray women.’ William appears to have been 
celebrated for his poetical talents; for Ordericus Vitalis relates that the 
Count, after his return from the Holy Land, was accustomed to relate, 
in rhymed verses and agreeable tunes, the misfortunes of bis campaign, 
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to kings, nobles, aud Christian congregations. Of these poems, nothing 
remains but this notice—a circumstance which we must deeply lament. 
The charms aud ingenuity of his mind are mentioned likewise by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, who has not generally spared him; and the poet 
himself asserts that he knew how to entertain noble companies. 

* William of Malmesbury explains himself most circumstantially with 
regard to his levity of conduct. Several historians have taken the pains 
to defend him, upon the evidence of Geoffrey, Abbot of Vendéme, who 
praises the Count’s mode of life; but this testimony is of little weight, 
tor Geoffrey was under obligations to the Count, and the property of the 
Abbey of Vendéme lay, for the most part, within the Count’s territory. 
Besides, we have no ground for acquitting the Count of this charge, 
since he himself, in his poems, expressly boasts of the licentiousness im- 
puted to him. The English historian relates an anecdote of him which 
is scarcely in unison with the religious feelings of the times. William, 
he says, had caused certain buildings, like small cloisters, to be erected 
at Niort (not far from Poitiers), and declared his intention of converting 
them into an abbey of maidens: the best qualified, whom he mentions 
by name, was to be the abbess; the others were to form the sisterhood. 
Whether this thoughtless determination was ever carried into effect, we 
do not learn. The same author mentions an intrigue in which he was 
engaged with the wife of a certain viscount, with whom he was so cap- 
tivated that he bore her likeness on his shield. In other respects, he was 
brave, handsome, and capable of good actions ; and, according to all ac- 
counts, he appears to have been one of those prepossessing characters 
whose very vices are frequently looked upon as virtues.’’—pp. 3—5. 

The poems of this valorous and amorous knight are light and 
agreeable, but deficient in depth. In them may be seen the 
germ of Troubadour poetry. One of them, which turns upon an 
adventure somewhat resembling in its incidents Boccaccio’s story 
of Masetto di Lamporecchio, is very neatly told, but, from its 
nature, not translateable, although the poet represents himself as 
the hero of it; a fact quite in unison with the character which 
Professor Diez has shown was attributed to him by the chroniclers, 

We must pass over the lives of the illustrious Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, and also of that highly original genius, Marcabrun, who, 
it is evident from our author’s showing, flourished in the latter 
part of the twelfth, instead of the thirteenth century, as he hereto- 
fore asserted, —that we may extract a few passages from the life of 
the well-known Jaufré Rudel, which we think will interest our 
readers, from the picture of the times which they exhibit, and also 


afford them a fair sample of the writer’s skill in collecting and 
using his materials. 


“ The chief points in the life of this singer (Jaufré Rudel Prince of 
Blaya) consists of a remarkable love-affair, to which the only parallel to 
be found, in the whole history of the Troubadours, is that of Guillaume 
de Cabestaing. It presents us with a valuable contribution to the cha« 
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racteristics of that remarkable epoch, which forms the golden days of 
the middle ages, and we must therefore the more regret, that the oldest 
account confines itself solely to the main fact, neglecting both the dates 
and the accessory circumstances. Jean de Nostredame gives a more 
finished picture, but no where is he less to be trusted, than in those 
accounts which are calculated to excite the imagination. We will there- 
fore draw the fact, not from that compiled and troubled source, but from 
the original,—the old notice. It runs as follows :— 

** ¢ Jaufré Rudel was a very noble man, Prince of Blaya. He became 
enamoured of the Countess of Tripoly, whom he had never seen, solely 
on account of her great goodness and pleasing demeanour, which he 
had heard praised by the pilgrims who came from Antioch. So he 
wrote many rare songs upon her, with sweet tunes, and in short verses. 
At length, from a desire to behold her, he took up the cross and passed 
over the sea. While on ship-board he was seized with a heavy sickness, 
so that his fellow-travellers looked upon him as dead; nevertheless they 
carried him to Tripoly into a hestelry. Notice of the circumstance was 
given to the countess, who immediately repaired to his bed-side, and threw 
her arms around him. And he perceived that it was the countess, and 
came again to his recollection, and praised and thanked God that He had 
spared his life until he beheld her. Thereupon he died in the arms of 
the countess, who caused him to be buried with great solemnity in the 
House of the Templars at Tripoly, and out of grief for his death she 
retired on the same day into a cloister.’ 

* The extraordinary part of this history consists, not in the pilgrimage 
of the singer, not in the melancholy joy of his lost moments, nor even 
in the sorrowful resolution of the countess to take the veil, but in the 
imaginative origin of what appears to have been so deep-rooted a passion. 
But this circumstance does not stand in the way of the probability of the 
event; a love founded solely upon report answers completely to the 
fanciful mode of thinking of the times, and is moreover not unheard of 
among the Troubadours. Jaufré’s poems do not contradict the above 
story in any point, but confirm it in every one. The poet says he 
loves what he never has seen and never may see, and declares his reso- 
lution to seek, as a pilgrim, his beloved in the land of the Saracens. 
Besides this, there are some ancient authorities of considerable weight 
which mention his romantic death. We do not here allude to Petrarch’s 
declaration in the T'rionfo d’ Amore, that Jaufré Rudel had employed sail 
and rudder to seek his death, for as it refers to an affair which had 
occurred two hundred years before, it is of little weight, but to the 
earlier testimony of the Troubadours. In a poem by an unknown 
author, it is said:—‘ The Viscount Jaufré Rudel, when he crossed the 
sea to seek his lady, died readily for her.’ Moreover, Nostradamus men- 
tions a Tenzon, in which Jaufré Rudel was mentioned with the fabulous 
Andrieus of France, who died for love: this Tenzon has since been 
found, 

* Since we are thus far satisfied of the truth of the story, we will 
proceed to inquire who the parties were who played their parts in it, 
and in so doing, we shall be materially assisted by the attempts to do so 
which have been already made.” 
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From our author’s researches, it appears that Jaufré Rudel, the 
hero of this romance of real life, was not either of the two of that 
name whom history has already recorded, but a third, belonging 
to the house of Angouléme. The Countess of Tripoly is sup- 
posed to be Melisenda, daughter of Count Raymond I., who was 
sought in marriage by the Greek emperor, Manuel Commenus, 
who, however, proved inconstant, and left the lady to mourn his 
fickleness. 

Our next extract will afford a specimen of the art of reviewing 
in the twelfth century; for even in those days there were critics 
upon the face of the earth—not so rife, certainly, but quite as 
dictatorial as the most authoritative of the present day. Pierre 
d’Auvergne is the name of the worthy who then took upon him- 
self the thankless office of a reviewer, and his judgments are de- 
livered in the most important of his works—a satirical poem on 
the subject of his poetical rivals. ‘The passages which we give 
refer to some of the most celebrated of his contemporaries. 

“ I will sing of all those Troubadours, who sing in different styles. The 
worst among them think to speak well, but all should repeat their songs 
somewhere else ; for I hear a good hundred herdsmen meddling there- 
with, not one of whom knows the difference between high and low. 

“ This objection touches Pierre Rogier—and I will therefore censure 
him first. He sings right openly of love—it would better become him 
to carry the psalter in church, or the sconces with the great wax lights. 

“The second is Guiraut de Borneil—he compares a cloth burnt by 
the sun, to his meagre and woeful songs, which are only fit for an old 
water-carrier. If he could but see himself in a glass, he would not 
give a hep for himself. 


“ The third is Bernart de Ventadour, who is even less by an inch than 
Borneil: but he had for his father a servant who shot well with a 
wooden bow, and his mother heated ovens and collected firewood. 

“The fourth is Brive de Limousin—the most famous jongleur 
between here and Benevento. When the wretch sings, one may fancy 
one hears a sick pilgrim. I must almost pity him.”—pp. 75, 76. 

A gentleman who bestows his invectives so liberally upon his 
friends, could hardly have any to spare for himself, and Master 
Pierre accordingly displays singular modesty, when exhibiting a 
portrait of himself, to whom he imputes, as his only fault, that 
peculiarity which was considered anything rather than a fault 
either by himself or the majority of his contemporaries. 

“ Pierre d'Auvergne had a voice which was equally good, whether 
he sung high or low; his airs were sweet and pleasant—he is the master 
of them all, only he ought to make his verses a little clearer, for they are 
scarcely intelligible.” —p. 76. 

We will now pass on to the life of Pierre Vidal, one of the most 
remarkable of all the poets that ever appeared in Provence, and 
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who, in spite of the extraordinary mixture of reason and folly 
which marked his conduct, was, during his lifetime, the com- 
panion of all the most celebrated characters of the age, and 
has, since his death, retained one of the most important stations 
on the roll of distinguished Troubadours. One extract will furnish 
a curious illustration of Provencal manners, and as may be easily 
imagined, the “ Rape of a Kiss” here narrated was frequently 
alluded to in the poems of Pierre Vidal. We should premise 
that the poet had conceived a passion for Adalasia, the wife of 
his patron—Barral de Baux, Viscompte de Marseille. 


“One day when Vidal knew that Barral had arisen, and that his 
lady was alone in her chamber, he entered, and proceeded straight to 
her bed. Perceiving that she still slept, he knelt down and kissed her. 
This awoke the lady, who, thinking it was her husband, smiled, and sat 
up in bed. On so doing she recognised the mad-brained poet, and 
began to scream and call for assistance. The maid hearing the outcry, 
entered the apartment. The Viscount was called, but Vidal had made 
his escape. Adalasia complained to her husband in the bitterest terts 
against the fool-hardy Troubadour, and demanded, with tears in her 
eyes, that he should be punished for his temerity. Barral, on the con- 
trary, treated the whole affair as a joke, and blamed his wife for having 
created so great a disturbance for so trifling a matter: but he found her 
immoveable, and she insisted upon most ample satisfaction. In the 
meanwhile the offender had escaped, and secured a passage on board a 
vessel, which was on the point of sailing for Genoa.” —p. 160. 


One more anecdote of this strange genius deserves to be men- 
tioned for the curious picture which it exhibits both of the 
character of the poet and of the amusements which were devised 
in those days for the entertainment of gentle ladies. 


“In the meanwhile Barral was dead. The Troubadour renounced his 
attachment to Adalasia, and returned once more to Carcassonne, whither 
he was attracted by the charms of Loba de Penautier. On her account 
he suffered himself to be called ‘ Wolf’—nay, more, in his excessive 
folly, he accoutred himself in a wolf-skin, and allowed himself to be 
hunted by the peasants and their dogs in the mountains of Cabaret ; 
he however paid dearly for this act of madness, for the dogs played the 
game so badly, that he was carried for dead into the dwelling of Loba; 
her husband, the Lord of Cabaret, received him, and secured the services 
of a physician to effect his cure. This passage in the Provencal bio- 
graphy of our poet would scarcely be credited, if it had not been 
mentioned by Matfre Ermengau, in his Breviart d’ Amor, which was 
commenced in 1257, and confirmed by Vidal himself, who states ex- 
pressly in one of his canzons:—‘ You might call me wolf—I should 
consider it no disgrace ; the herdsmen might shout at me, or even hunt 
me. Woods and coverts are dearer to me than palaces and houses: 1 
live with joy in wind, frost and snow.’ "—p 169. 


We here see the effects of the tender passion, as exhibited in 
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the acts of one labouring under its influence. We shall next 
quote a few passages from Arnaut de Maruelh’s address to the 
lady of his love, which will afford a tolerable notion of the man- 
ner in which a lover of the twelfth century was accustomed to 
address his mistress. 


“ Lady! I have long meditated how I might best discover to you 
my heart and inclination—whether by myself or by message—but I 
dare not trust a message, for that might displease you: I will therefore 
myself declare it to you—but love confuses me to such a degree, that 
when I gaze upon your beauty, I forget what I had intended to say to 
you. I will therefore send to you a faithful messenger—a letter sealed 
with my ring: for I know not where ‘to find a more courtly and secret 
messenger. Love, to whom I daily prayed for aid, counselled me so to 
do. Love bade me write, what my mouth dared not utter. On the 
day on which I first beheld you, Love so penetrated my heart that you 
kindled a flame therein, which, since it first broke out, has never sub- 
sided: it is the fire of Love, which neither wine nor water can extinguish. 
From you I have a goodly messenger: my heart that dwells in your 
home, comes to me as your ambassador, and paints your graceful and 
elegant form, your beautiful and bright shining hair, your brow fairer 
than the lily, your straight and well-shaped nose, your lively smiling 
eyes, your fresh complexion—white and red as a tender flower, your 
small mouth, your beauteous teeth, whiter than the purest silver; your 
chin, neck, and bosom, as white as snow and sloe-blossoms; and your 
hands of equal whiteness—your smooth and snaky fingers ; and, finally, 
your whole charming figure, in which there is nothing that can be found 
fault with ; your lovely and pleasant wit, your graceful language and 
answers, and the friendly mien with which you greeted me on the day 
when we first saw each other. When my heart recalls all this, timidity 
seizes me; I know not why or wherefore, and wonder that I still hold 
myself erect—for my courage and colour pass away. Thus does your 
love penetrate me—such a contest do I daily suffer. But at night 1 am 
driven into worse straights ; for when I have laid me down, in hopes of 
taking a little rest, when my companions are all slumbering, and nothing 
stirs or moves, I turn, I twist, I writhe. I conceive this thing and that 
—I sigh. Often do I set myself upright, and then stretch myself along— 
recline now upon my right arm, now upon my left—suddenly throw 
off all the covering, and as suddenly draw it over me again. And when 
I have thus tumbled and tossed for a while, I stretch out my arms, fold 
my hands together, and direct my heart and eyes towards the spot where 
you are, as if you could perceive me. Ah! noble, lovely woman!—may 
your true lover live to see the day or evening when he shall see your 
graceful, elegant body clasped in his arms, while he imprints kisses on 
your sweet eyes and lips. Hear and grant my prayer!—thou fairest 
creature that nature ever formed; more beautiful than I can describe— 
brighter than a bright May-day—than a March sun—summer shade— 
May-roses—April showers—flower of beauty—mirror of love—key of 
renown !”—pp, 122, 123. 
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We shall conclude our notice of these “ Lives of the Trouba- 
dours” with a few words relative to Bertran de Born, Lord of the 
Castle of Hautefort, who, although scarcely named in the annals 
of history, and but casually mentioned by his contemporary, 
Geoffry de Vigeois, appears clearly, from the Provengal notices, 
as well as from the evidence furnished by his own poems, to have 
played no insignificant part in the great drama of his times. He 
was on the most intimate terms with the three sons of our Henry 
the Second, for each of whom he had a familiar name, by which 
they are always designated in his songs; and in the contentions 
which arose amongst them, he supported now one party, now the 
other, according to circumstances, and his sharp sword and sharper 
tongue rendered him an enemy whom it was impossible to despise. 

Dante estimated him highly as a poet, and represents him as 
forming, with Arnaut Daniel, and Guiraut de Borneil, a trium- 
virate of 'Troubadours, each of whom was looked upon as the 
most distinguished and successful in the branch of poetry which 
he cultivated. From the song which our readers have already 
perused, they will anticipate that Dante regarded him as the poet 
of ‘* War;” and the admiration of the divine Italian, which was 
first awakened by our poet’s songs “ of arms and chivalry,” was 
fully confirmed by the vigour and genius exhibited in his satires, 

The restless spirit of Bertran compelled him to mingle actively 
in all the political struggles of his day; and although he does 
not appear to have taken any part in the first rebellion of the 
three sons of our second Henry against their father, in the fol- 
lowing one he was a busy and stirring agent, and thereby gained 
for himself a questionable distinction in the Inferno of Dante. 
It is impossible to comprise, within moderate limits, an outline 
of Professor Diez’s very interesting life of this daring and im- 
petuous spirit, who, from his Castle of Hautefort, troubled the 
courts of England, France, and Spain, by his verses—set kings 
at war—stirred up revolts among their subjects—attacked his 
neighbours—sacked their castles—laid waste their fair possessions, 
and did not fear to raise his arm in opposition to the armies of 
Henry the Second or of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. We shall 
therefore borrow a summary of his character from the pages of M. 
Raynouard, and not weaken its force by the process of transla- 
tion. 


“* Mauvais parent, sujet rebelle, ami dangereux, il dépouilla de I’héri- 
tage paternel son frére Constantin; il s’arma contre ses suzerains, 
excita les guerres cruelles de Philippe-Auguste et de Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion, dont il entretenait sans cesse l’animosité par ses sirventes outra- 
geants; il jeta la discorde et la désunion dans la famille royale de Henri 
II.; et dés lors, pour me servir de ]’expression de Dante: ‘ Achitophel 
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nouveau d’un nouvel Absalon,’ il égara par ses conseils funestes le jeune 
duc de Guienne, et lengagea dans plusieurs révoltes contre son pére.” 


And this turbulent spirit, worn out at last with the inquietude 
into which his impetuosity and violence were for ever hurrying 
him, turned monk in his old age, and ended his restless days 
within the peaceful walls of a cloister. 

We must now bid farewell to the Troubadours and their Ger- 
man historian, Professor Diez; and in doing so, we feel we should 
be doing him great injustice, if we failed to express the plea- 
sure we have derived from the perusal of the volumes before us. 
Both of them exhibit a catholic feeling, which we regret to say 
appears much too rarely in the literature of the present day; for 
their author is obviously no less anxious to state the truth, than 
capable of elucidating it. As his extensive reading and mature 
study of everything connected with his subject, fully entitle him 
to pronounce an authoritative opinion, the result is, that his views 
are always offered with the confidence which a thorough convic- 
tion of their accuracy necessarily produces, but at the same time 
with the modesty which is ever attendant upon true learning, 
On the other hand, when he has occasion to differ from the 
opinions of others, he does so in a manner which shows that he 
is willing to believe them actuated by the same desire to ascertain 
the truth by which he is himself guided. 

The history of the Troubadours fills a page in the history of 
human nature, which resembles one in a rich old manuscript ; 
many portions of it, like the text of the manuscript, are obscure 
and difficult to decipher, while others again, like the illuminated 
initials and grotesque borders, exhibit bright and glowing pic- 
tures which fill us with an anxious desire to be acquainted with 
every portion of it. 

The labours of Professor Diez are well calculated to facilitate 
our attempts to read aright this motley page, and we hope they 
will therefore meet with that success, which will prompt him very 
shortly to present us with such another “ contribution towards 
a more intimate knowledge of the Middle Ages.” 
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Art. [IX.—1. Abulfedz Historiu Ante-islamica, Arabice, Ver- 
sione Latina, notis et indicibus aurit H. O, Fleischer. 4to. 
Lipsie, 1831. 

2. Monumens Arabes, Persans et Turcs, du Cabinet de M. le 
Duc de Blucas, considérés et décrits, &c. Par M. Reinaud, 2 
tom. Svo. Paris, 1828. 


3. Mémoire sur des particularités de la Religion Mussulmane 
dans Inde. Par M. Garcin de Tassy. 8vo, Paris, de I'Im- 
primérie Royale. 1831. 


Tue history of Mohammedanism forms, if not an essential, at 
least a very useful and interesting portion of Christian know- 
ledge, since it enables us to compare revealed religion with its 
greatest and most successful rival. Its claims to such a compe- 
tition are great and obvious ; its progress was rapid, its converts 
made by tribes and nations, its means apparently disproportioned 
to its triumphs; its sway is extensive, and the permanency of its 
dominion has not apparently been shaken by the lapse of twelve 
centuries. We may lament, but we can scarcely be surprised, 
that such a startling instance of successful imposture has fur- 
nished the sneering infidel with many a bitter sarcasm, and some- 
times shaded with doubt the mind of the true believer; but we 
may express some little astonishment at the reluctance shown by 
many able advocates of Christianity to examine this question 
calmly and impartially, and we may record our sorrow at finding 
that they have frequently sullied the holy cause they advocate 
by false statements and inconclusive arguments. It seems to 
have been thought that an acknowledgment of any worthiness in 
a rival creed might be deemed too great a concession to error, 
and the recognition of merit in imposture, a weakening of the 
evidence in favour of truth. Our own age and country furnishes 
us with a splendid exception to this rule; the Rev. Charles For- 
ster, in his learned and instructive work, intituled *€ Mahomedan- 
ism Unveiled,” published in 1829, has decisively shown that we 
must regard the creed of the Arabian prophet not as the rival, 
but as the imitation of Christianity; its spurious offspring to be 
sure, but still one that preserves many features of its sublime ori- 
ginal. 

Even if there were no means of showing from the Koran and 
the other sacred books of the Mussulmans, that a creed so ex- 
tensive and so influential is not essentially connected with im- 
morality and mental degradation, common sense would have 
taught us, that a large ‘admixture of truth is necessary to the 
permanence of delusion, and reflection must have suggested that 
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the Providence, which, even in the darkness of polytheism, “ left 
not itself without witness,” could not have abandoned some of the 
fairest portions of the earth to hopeless demoralization. We do 
not agree in all the ingenious speculations of Mr. Forster, but 
we differ from him with reluctance. There is in every page of 
his work an amiability of temper, a pure philanthropy, a tender 
spirit of Christian charity, which, while it “ believeth all things,” 
also “ hopeth all things.” His is the work of a scholar whose 
learning has been applied by intellect, and of a divine who truly 
deserves the name. The chief point of difference between his 
views and ours is, that he regards Mohammedanism as the em- 
bodied covenant between God and the seed of Ishmael; while 
we regard it as part of a great providential. system beyond our 
powers of comprehension, but which “ we see as through a glass 
darkly,” working under every phase of belief, for the future tri- 
umphant establishment of true religion. 

In tracing the origin of any religious system, our first question 
is with the character of its founder; and here we are at once 
called upon to decide whether Mohammed was a fanatic or an 
impostor. Could it be decisively established that he were one 
or the other, the rest of our task would be comparatively easy ; 
but we regard him as neither, and yet both. ‘This will, we fear, 
sound to many rather paradoxical; but a very little reflection will 
suffice to show, that there are contradictions in the microcosm of 
human nature to explain which philosophy wearies itself in vain. 
When Mohammed announced as special revelations the phantasms 
of a troubled dream, he was a fanatic; when he claimed for him- 
self an exemption from the moral rules of his own code, he was an 
impostor; when he ordered his creed to be propagated by the 
sword, he was both; but when he proclaimed the sublime doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity, he was simply a great man.* Let us 


* Since these pages were written, we find that we have undesignedly adopted the 
same views as Victor Cousin. We quote from the excellent American translation of 
his History of Philosophy, published by Rich, of Red Lion Square. 

“ It is impossible, that in a given multitude, such as a people, in which, as has been 
demonstrated, there exists a common type, there should not be given certain indi- 
viduals which more or less represent that type. * * * Hence follows, first, the 
necessary existence of great men; and secondly, their character. The existence of a 
great man is not the creation of arbitrary choice; he is not a thing that may or may 
not exist. He is not merely an individual ; for his existence is given by its relation to 
a general idea, which communicates to him a superior power, at the same time that it 
gives him the determinate and real form of his individuality. The great man is the 
harmonious combination of what is particular with what is general ; this combination 
constitutes the standard value of his greatness, and it involves a twofold condition, 
first of representing the general spirit of his nation, because it is in relation to that 
general spirit that his greatness consists; and secondly, of representing the general 
spirit which confers upon him his greatness, in his own person, in a real form, that is, 
in a finite, positive, visible, and determinate form, so that whatis general may not 
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consider the import of the phrase: a great man is he who em- 
bodies in his intellectual character the highest advancement of 
the human mind at a determinate period, whose name becomes 
consequently a land-mark in history, because he is the represen- 
tative of a definite stage in the mental progress of humanity. 
This is the most important light in which the character of Mo- 
hammed can be viewed; and thus contemplating it we shall find 
that, while the man helps us to understand the age, the age in its 
turn explains much that is mysterious in the man. ‘To develope 
this more clearly, we must take a rapid survey of the three 
systems, the Christian, the Jewish, and the Magian, which formed 
the character of Western Asia and Arabia, when first the solitary 
of Mecca proclaimed his mission. 

Every reader of ecclesiastical history must be aware of the 
deep degradation into which the oriental churches had fallen 
towards the close of the sixth century; it was an age of forgery 
and imposture; false gospels were fabricated; miraculous pre- 
tensions rashly hazarded; and claims to special revelation made 
both by the cunning and the credulous. Disputes on all the 
mysteries, both of natural and revealed religion, were pushed to 
extravagant and scarcely credible lengths, and the disputants, as 
is usual, were dogmatic in proportion to their ignorance. Ab- 
struse metaphysical questions, of which the terms were imper- 
fectly understood and their connection wholly unknown, were 
decided by factious councils; and excommunication, with all its 
penal consequences, in this world and the next, was denounced 
against those who did not square their faith according to a 
standard which was far from being invariable. Had the age been 
sufficiently enlightened, its want would have been toleration ; 
but for this the world was not yet ripe, and the hidden current 
of desire was directed towards the simplification of creeds and the 
substitution of authority, overwhelming authority, for argument. 

The effects of the corruptions of Christianity were principally 
felt by those who professed the Christian faith; Judaism, on the 
contrary, operated on those who were without its pale. Although 
the Talmudists had not rejected the pure Theism of the Old 
Testament, they had so corrupted it, that it was essentially a 
species of polytheism, nay almost fetichism. Jehovah was, with 
them, no longer the God of the universe, but of a small section 
of the human race; the Jews were not peculiarly, but exclusively, 
the people to whom divine care was extended. In the first sec- 


suppress what is particular, and that what is particular may not dissipate and dissolve 
what is general ; that the infinite and the finite may be blended together in that pro- 
portion which truly constitutes human greatness.”— History of Philosophy, p. 296—8. 
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tion of the first division of the Talmud, we find the following 
degrading and blasphemous account of the Deity. 


“ Rabbi Isaac said, there are three watches in the night, and in each 
watch, the Holy One (blessed be his name!) sits down and roars-like 
lion, and says, ‘ Alas! woe is me! who have desolated my house, 
burned my Temple, and exiled my children among the nations of the 
world.’ Rabbi Jose said, ‘ One day while travelling, I entered into 
one of the ruins of Jerusalem to pray. Elias, of happy memory, came 
there and waited until I had finished my prayer. When I had con- 
cluded, he said, ‘ Peace be unto thee, Rabbi!’ I replied, * Peace be 
unto thee, Rabbi and Mori!’** He asked, ‘ Why have you entered into 
this ruin?’ I replied, ‘'To pray’ ............ But, continued he, 
‘ What voice have you heard in this ruin?’ I answered, * I have 
heard the Bath Kol+ moaning like a dove, and saying, Woe is me! who 
have desolated my house, burned my Temple, and exiled my children 
among the nations.’ Then Elias answered, ‘ By thy life and the life of thy 
head,t it is not only at this hour that the Bath Kol speaks thus, but as 
often as the Israelites enter into their synagogues, and their schools, and 
make the response (Amen, blessed be the Holy Name), so often the 
Holy One (blessed be his name!) shakes his head and says, ‘ Happy is 
the king that they thus celebrate in his house!—what advantage has 
the father who has exiled his own children ?—unhappy are the children 
exiled from the table of their Father.’ —Zeraim Beracoth. 


From this creed of exclusion strangers naturally recoiled with 
horror, and the Jews showed little inclination to abate one iota 
of its repulsiveness; in fact, they were unwilling to make con- 
verts, and they treated proselytes as interlopers, who came to 
grasp part of an inheritance exclusively designed for the seed of 
Abraham. But there was a desire thus produced of sharing those 
blessings which the Jews pretended to monopolize, an anxiety to 
find that the promises of Paradise were not the property of a 
caste or a family. 

There is no period in history better deserving the thorough 
investigation of a philosophic historian than that in which the 
Magian religion, which had lurked for centuries in the mountains 
of Iran, was restored by the Sassanides in all its former “ pride, 
pomp and circumstance.” ‘This is not the place to trace its 
origin, to determine whether the Indo-Bactrian Zerdusht did not 
derive many of his tenets from the contemplative sages of the 
Ganges, or to show that from his doctrines the philosophy of the 
west was derived ; here it is sufficient to observe that this revolu- 
tion was most influential in forming the character of the age; it 


* Master and teacher. 


+ “ The daughter of the voice ;” this was probably at first a poetic name for the 
echo; but in the Talmud it always signifies the voice of the Divine Spirit. 
+ A common oriental oath. 
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stamped its impress on the heresies of the Christians; Maniche- 
ism, and the greater part of Gnosticism, arose from the effort to 
unite the wild imaginings and daring speculations of the Magians 
with the simple truths of the Gospel. The immortality of the 
soul was the leading doctrine in the Magian faith; it would be 
going too far to say with some writers, that the Jews first learned 
this awful truth from Zerdusht or his followers during the Baby- 
lonish captivity; but it is impossible to compare the writings 
of the later with those of the early prophets, without finding 
that the doctrine of a future state did not form a prominent article 
in the national faith of the Jews until they had been subjected 
to the Persians. ‘The Magians, however, did not promulgate 
this truth in its naked simplicity: they adorned it with all the 
gorgeous imagery that the exuberance of oriental fancies could 
devise; to us, the cold and calculating natives of the west, the 
doctrine appears all the worse for such additions; but to the 
*‘ children of the sun,” these extravagances were its best recom- 
mendations. We find in the Zend-Avesta all those circum- 
stances respecting a future state, which are commonly supposed 
to belong exclusively to the Koran; the stern inquisitors of the 
tomb, who take cognizxnce of “ the deeds done in the body;” 
the bridge, finer than the thread of the gossamer, that spans the 
gulf of eternal flame, and which is the only passage to the 
mansions of bliss; the abundant luxuries of Paradise; the awful 
tortures reserved for the wicked.* ‘The diffusion of such doctrines 
spread a desire for some revelation respecting the future destiny 
of man; but the political power claimed by the Magian priests 
prevented them from becoming popular; and besides, theirs was 
a revived religion which men remembered to have once fallen 
into desuetude. The characteristic of the age then appears to 
have been the desire of a religion possessing a very simple for- 
mula of belief, promulgated by one of authority, freely open to 
all, and offering to believers the enjoyment of a sensual paradise. 
We do not mention the latter particular with blame, because the 
world could not at that time appreciate intellectual pleasures, 
nor understand any delight save those of the senses. Mohammed 
felt the want of such a religion for himself; he retired to the 
solitary cave of Mecca, and there meditated deeply and intently, 
until intellect and imagination combined to develope that reli- 
gious system to which he gave the name of Islam (resignation). 
Mohammed became an eclectic reformer; a reformer in the 
truest sense of that abused term—for whatever were the defects, 
the errors and the follies, im his pretended revelation,—and all 


* These imaginings belong to the childhood of nations, Several treatises on the 
** Geography of Hell,” appeared in the Middle Ages.—Lud, Vives, 
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three abounded,—still the faith that he preached was infinitely 
purer than any of the corrupt creeds with which it primarily 
caine into competition. We do not scruple to prefer Moham- 
medanism to the corrupted system of Zerdusht, Talmudic 
Judaism, and even idolatrous Christianity. Let us not be mis- 
understood : we do not here apply the term “ idolatrous” to any 
western Church; we allude to those sects mentioned by Epipha- 
nius, who deified the Virgin Mary, and offered at her altar the 
twisted cake, called co/lyris, from which they were named Colly- 
ridians. 

We have said that Mohammed was an eclectic; those who 
have read the notes to Sale’s Koran, Maracci, and the Zend- 
Avesta, will need no proof of our assertion, that there is abso- 
lutely no novelty in the prophet’s pretended revelations; he iu 
fact formed his entire system from the three prevailing religions; 
but it is remarkable that he seems to have consulted only the 
corrupted portions of each. His knowledge of Christianity was 
derived from the apocryphal New Testament, his Jewish lore 
was obtained solely from the Talmud, and he seems never to 
have consulted the philosophical Fargards of the Zend-Avesta. 
It is probable that these were the only sources open to him; 
ecclesiastical history informs us that there was a period when the 


false gospels, childish and absurd as they unquestionably must be 
called, were far more popular than the true; our Saxon proge- 
uitors were delighted with the fables in the gospel of Nicodemus; 
in the infancy of civilization, as well as in the infancy of an indi- 
vidual, 


“* The lore of childhood satisfies the child.” 


We cannot agree with those who accuse Mohammed of having, 
with malice prepense, misrepresented the evangelic narratives, 
because the misrepresentation was made before the prophet was 
born. A very entertaining account of the Portuguese conquests 
in India, written by a cotemporary Mohammedan author, has 
been just published by the Oriental ‘Translation Fund,* in which 
the editor accuses Mohammed of having forged the story that 
Christ’s passion was an unreal phantasm. Now the truth is, 
that this tale was one of the first devised by the early heretics; 
Sale has shewn that it is to be found in the pseudo-gospel of 
St. Barnabas, and we have seen a very ancient MS. commentary 
on the creed, supposed to belong to the tenth century, in which 
the emphatic clause, “ crucified, dead, and buried,” is said to 
have been introduced for the express purpose of refuting that 
heresy. Mr. Forster also charges Mohammed with wilful misre- 


* The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, translated by Lieutenant M. J. Rowlandson, 
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presentation, and he brings forward nearly fifty pages of coinci- 
dences between the Koran and the Bible, to prove that Moham- 
med did actually consult the original Scriptures. ‘The similarity 
in about three fourths of the passages does not exceed the old 
joke of identifying pachas and barristers, because each have three 
tails. ‘Take for instance the following : 


“In thy presence is fulness ** Those who approach near unto 
of joy: at thy right hand there | God are witnesses thereto, thou shalt 
are pleasures for evermore.” see in their faces the brightness of 

Psalm xvi. 1]. joy.” —Koran, chap. 1xxxiii. 

In the cases where there is a decisive similarity, the passages are 
such as would probably have passed into proverbs, and struck the 
acute mind of the prophet during his early intercourse with Jews and 
Christians, when he travelled into Syria on his commercial affairs. 
There could have been no motive for preferring the apocryphal 
to the canonical gospel, supposing both to have been equally 
known, as no man, least of all a man of ability, is gratuitously 
dishonest. One instance there certainly is of wilful forgery; 
Mohammed applies to himself Christ’s promise of the Holy Spirit, 
and changes the term Paraclete (comforter) into Periclyte (illustri- 
ous), because the signification of the latter word is the same as that 
of his own names. But this does not avail Mr. Forster, because 
the promise of the Paraclete was one notorious to every professor 
of Christianity. It is more for our purpose to remark that the 
chapter in which this occurs, though headed “ revealed at Mecca,” 
was in reality composed at Medina, as appears from the allusion 
made in it to the battle of Ohod.* The importance of deter- 
mining the place in which a passage of the Koran was revealed, 
we shall soon demonstrate. 

Mohammed was an impersonation of the spirit of his age; we 
may add, that he also embodied the patriotic feelings of his 
country. At this period, a great part of Arabia was subject to 
the yoke of strangers; the northern part, like Syria, Egypt and 
Palestine, was subject to the emperors of Constantinople; the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and the countries watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates, paid homage to the king of Persia; and 
the southern portions of the country along the Red Sea had 
been subjugated by the Najashi or king of Ethiopia. The tribes 
were prevented from joining in a united effort to establish the 
freedom of the peninsula by religious differences as well as here- 
ditary animosities. Mecca and the country adjacent, indeed, 
preserved its independence; but there was no surety for its per- 
manence. ‘The very year in which Mohammed was born, the 


* See Sale’s Koran, chap. 61, and the second note. 
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Abyssinians, or Ethiopians, made a vigorous attempt to storm 
Mecca, but were defeated. The notion of creating a centraliza- 
tion of feeling, which would unite all the Arabians in the main- 
tenance of their country’s liberty, was one that presented itself 
eatly to the prophet’s mind, and it may be traced in those parts 
of the Koran, which he first offered to the consideration of his 
disciples. 

But Mohammed felt not merely as an Arabian; as a native 
of Mecca, he belonged to a city which was the centre both of 
religion and commerce; matters which Heeren has ably shown 
in his Researches to have been intimately connected in ancient 
tines. Within its precincts was the Holy Kaaba, the sanctuary 
of the sons of Ishmael, adorned with the statues of the heroes 
whom the Arabs regarded as the founders, or the ornaments of 
their tribes, mingled with representations of the stars and spirits 
that superintended the various portions of the material universe. 
The centre of a previous national worship was admirably calcu- 
lated to become the capital of a new creed. Complete novelty 
shocks the mind, but it is received with pleasure when some 
portion of it awakens old associations. 

In describing the process in which his future system was deve- 
loped in the mind of Mohammed, we merely illustrate a well- 
known intellectual law, that the speculations regarding a future 
project begin with broad generalities, and gradually shape them- 
selves into particulars. In his first notions of religious reform, 
the mind of Mohammed wandered over the entire universe, but 
when they began to be adapted to practice, his views narrowed to 
his country, to his city, and to his own house. 

We too must descend from general speculations to particulars, 
and relate from Abulfeda the mode in which Mohammed first 
announced his mission. Before, however, we do so, we must say 
that it is not our design to enter at all upon the personal history 
of Mohammed, though there are few subjects more tempting. 
Those who wish to read a good life of the prophet, will find one 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolituna, or in a volume of the Ameri- 
can Family Library; if there be any sufficiently curious to desire 
to see a biography of the prophet worthless in matter, and con- 
temptible in manner, we can safely recommend them that which 
has been published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

Mohammed invited his friends to a feast, designing to embrace 
this opportunity of declaring his mission; the guests, however, 
broke up early, and his designs were frustrated. He succeeded 
better on a second occasion ; rising during the banquet, he exposed 
in that manly tone of indignant eloquence for which he has been 
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justly celebrated, the follies of idolatry, and the beauties of sim- 
ple Theism. Ali, his nephew, and future son-in-law, was his 
first male convert, and he was throughout life the most sincere 
and conscientious supporter of Islamism. From thenceforth, the 
new teacher promulgated his doctrines openly; preaching parti- 
cularly to the crowds of strangers whom traffic or devotion 
brought to Mecca. ‘Thus far we hold that Mohammed was sin- 
cere and honest; but the next epoch in his career brings us to a 
subject in which his honesty does not altogether escape suspi- 
cion. We allude to the account that he gave to his disciples of 
his night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the 
seventh heaven. Reinaud gives us the following abridgement of 
the prophet’s narrative :— 


“One night,” said Mohammed, “ whilst I was asleep, the angel 
Gabriel presented himself before me, and ordered me to follow him ; at 
the same time he took me by the hand and made me mount the celestal 
beast Al Borak (the thunderer); he then conducted me through the air. 
We travelled between heaven and earth with such rapidity, that in the 
twinkling of an eye we reached Mount Sinai. There we stopped to 
offer a prayer ; after which, resuming our journey, we arrived at Beth- 
lehem, the country of Jesus, the son of Mary ; we stopped there also to 
offer a prayer, after which we proceeded to Jerusalem, and stopped on 
the site of Solomon’s temple. After having offered another prayer there, 
the angel took me up, and covering me with his wings, carried me to 
heaven. We passed successively through the seven heavens, saluting the 
angels and archangels that met us, and conversing with the patriarchs 
and prophets that had lived in the olden times. At last arrived near the 
throne of God, I advanced alone, and approached the Ineffable Presence. 
There I saw things that human tongue cannot express, nor human ima- 
gination comprehend. After having conversed with the Lord, I returned 
to Gabriel, and we descended back to Jerusalem, from whence we 
returned to Mecca. This long voyage was performed in so short a space 
of time that no one perceived my absence.” 


Now it seems to us exceedingly probable that Mohammed had 
really some such dream as he here describes; indeed there is an 
express tradition of Moaweyah, one of the prophet’s successors, 
that he spoke of it himself as a vision. But the circumstances 
which lead to the suspicion of fraud, are, that he insisted on this 
dream as a special confirmation of his mission, and that he refers 
to it in the Koran so equivocally, as to leave a doubt whether it 
was a fact ora fancy. ‘Thus in the seventeenth chapter he says: 


“ Praise be unto him who transported his servant by night from the 
sacred temple of Mecca to the farther temple of Jerusalem, the circuit 
of which we have blessed, that we might show him some of our signs ; 
for God is he who heareth and seeth.”’ 
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Again, in the fifty-third chapter :— 

‘One mighty in power (Gabriel), endued with understanding, taught 
it him (Mohammed) ; and he appeared in the highest point of the hori- 
zon. Afterwards he approached the prophet and drew near unto him ; 
until he was at the distance of two bows length from him, or yet nearer; 
and he revealed unto his servant that which he revealed. The heart of 
Mohammed did not falsely represent that which he saw. Will ye there- 
fore dispute with him concerning that which he saw? He also saw him 
another time, by the lote tree, beyond which there is no passing ; near 
it is the garden of eternal abode. When the lote tree covered that which 
it covered, his eye-sight turned not aside, neither did it wander; and he 
really beheld some of the greatest signs of his Lord.” 


But whatever may be our opinions respecting Mohammed’s 
sincerity in this instance, we find him beginning to exhibit mani- 
fest signs of imposture about the thirteenth year of his mission. 
At this time, his doctrine began to spread in the interior of 
Arabia, and he had formed an alliance with a powerful party in 
Medina. He had previously preached patience under suffering 
and forgiveness of injuries, saying— Pardon your enemies until 
God comes with his commandment ;” but when success began 
to dawn on his projects, he first allowed defensive warfare, and 
then gradually extended the important change, until at length he 
declared that the propagation of his religion by the sword was a 
positive duty. ‘The Koran in fact contains two very distinct reli- 
gious; the first a system of pure theism, as perfect as the age 
could produce, inculcating severe morals and stoical submission ; 
this is to be found in most of the chapters declared to be revealed 
at Mecca; the second system teaches a sanguinary propagandism, 
permits violations of moral principle, and accommodates itself to 
circumstances; and this we trace in the chapters dated from 
Medina. The praise we bestowed on Mohammed as a reformer 
of his national faith applies solely to the Meccan creed, which is 
indeed little more than an authoritative republication of natural 
religion. 

The progress of the Mohammedan creed was, we have said, 
singularly rapid, and we have attributed this to the fact of its 
having been admirably adapted to the wants and wishes of those 
to whom it was preached. Of this we have a very curious proof in 
the autobiography of the emperor Timur, a work of extraordinary 
interest, published by the Oriental Translation Committee.* 
Teragay, the father of the imperial author, gives his son the fol- 
lowing account of the motives that induced a Tartar emir to adopt 
the Mohammedan creed; it will be seen that they are such as 


* Mulfuzat Timiry, or Autobiographical Memoirs of the Emperor Timur (Tamer- 
lane), translated by Major Charles Stuart. 
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would naturally suggest themselves to the natives of central and 
western Asia. 

“ The first of our family who had the honour of conversion to the 
faith of Islam was Kerachar Nuyan, who was the son-in-law of Jagtay 
Khan; as he was a sensible man, he, of his own accord, adopted the 
faith of Mohammed, and said to his family and people: ‘ when I look 
around me in the universe, I see but one world, yet I am of opinion 
that there are other worlds besides this ; but I am also convinced that 
there is only one God, who hath created all these worlds, and who is 
all sufficient to rule and direct all these worlds ; but as he has chosen 
this world as his special dominion, he has deemed it. requisite to have 
ministers (to instruct mankind): he hath therefore chosen Mohammed 
to be his Vizier in this world, and as it was requisite that Mohammed 
should have ministers (to extend his religion), he hath appointed the 
holy race of Khalifs to this dignity.” 

The first portion of Mohammed’s celebrated formula, “ God 
is God,” was a proposition to which every reasonable being 
assented ; the second, “‘ Mohammed is his Prophet,” embodied 
in religion those notions of vicarial authority which have from the 
earliest ages prevailed in the East. 

In every age of the world, man’s idea of the Divinity has been 
modified by his notions of civil government; the notion of absolute 
predestination and irrespective decrees is natural to the mind of 
one who is ruled by a despot. Hence the extravagant fatalism 
which the Koran teaches, far from being repulsive, is one of the 
greatest recommendations of Islamism to its professors, ‘The 
wild imaginations with which the doctrine is mingled must not 
however be attributed to Mohammed; the table of fate large as 
the universe, the recording angel, with his stupendous pen, which 
a well-mounted horseman could not gallop round in five hundred 
years—all these are derived from the dreamy speculations of the 
Jewish rabbins, but the stern and irrevocable decree was one of 
the most ancient tenets of the Orientals ; we find it in the writings 
of the Bactrian sage, and in the speculations of the philosophers 
that abode by the Ganges. It is in no small degree owing to the 
implicit belief in this tenet, that victory so often crowned the arms 
of the sons of the desert; indeed we scarcely remember a reli- 
gious war recorded in history, in which the predestinarians did 
not triumph.* 


* On this subject Victor Cousin says: ‘‘ You will remark, that all great men have 
in a greater or less degree been fatalists; the error is in the form, not at the foundation 
of the thought. They feel that in fact they do not exist on their own account; they 
possess the consciousness of an immense power ; and being unable to ascribe the honour 
of it to themselves, they refer it to a higher power, which uses them as its instruments, 
in accordance with its own ends.” The names of Mohammed, Cromwell, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Frederic of Prussia, and Napoleon, may be quoted in illustration of this 
reasoning. , 
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But it would be unjust to deny that the personal character of 
Mohammed contributed in no small degree to his success. It is 
utterly absurd to describe him as some advocates of Christianity 
have done, as a wretch sullied by every lust, and stained by every 
crime. No man ever was beloved in whose character there were 
not traits that merited affection. Now Mohammed was abso- 
lutely adored by his followers; to show their regard for him they 
despised death and courted martyrdom. Khobaib Ebn Ada, 
during the war between the Prophet and the Koreish, was taken 
prisoner by the latter, and put to death by lingering tortures. In 
the midst of his sufferings, his tormentors tauntingly asked, 
“ Would you not wish that Mohammed was in your place ?”— 
“ No,” he replied, “ 1 would endure this and more, rather than 
that Mohammed should be pricked by a thorn.” The man 
capable of inspiring such love most assuredly must have pos- 
sessed no ordinary merits. 

Among the least influential of the causes that led to the suc- 
cess of Islamism, we are inclined to place that to which most 
writers attribute it exclusively ; we mean the precept for propa- 
gating the doctrine by the sword. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that Mohammed himself attributed great importance to this doc- 
trine, since he repeats it so often in the Revelations of Medina. 
The traditions preserved by the commentators relate that the 
prophet’s harangues on this subject were even more emphatic than 
his writings. ‘ Mohammed,” says Abu Moosa, “ has declared 
that in the shade of the scymitars Paradise is prefigured.” But 
it is not to the sword that the Koran owes its most important tri- 
umphs and its most devoted converts. To it may be applied what 
Horace says of Greece, 


** Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit.” 


When the Turks conquered the Saracens, they adopted the reli- 
gion of the vanquished, and became more enthusiastic in its pro- 
pagation than the Arabs themselves. 

The consequences of the establishment of Islamism have never 
been accurately developed; because most writers on the subject 
have confounded the Saracens with the Turks: the original fol- 
lowers of the prophet with the barbarians that subsequently 
adopted his creed. No writer has more flagrantly fallen into this 
error than Mills, the author of the History of the Crusades, a 
work more remarkable for elegance of style than accuracy of 
information. It is in consequence of this confusion that we see 
Mohammedanism so frequently described as the parent of des- 
potism and ignorance; when, in fact, there was never a more 
democratic government than that of the Arabs under the first 
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khalifs, and never a mouarchy that encouraged literature more 
than that of the Moors in Spain. In fact, every religious re- 
formation or change must of necessity have a tendency to produce 
mental and political freedom. The following remarks in the 
posthumous work of Benjamin Constant, “ Du Polythéisme 
Romaine,” are as true as they are ingenious. 


“The spirit of independence which characterizes religions at their birth 
affects not only the religious but also the political forms. Every religion 
is at this period the friend of liberty. When man frees himself from the 
chains of power and habit on the most important of all topics, on the 
subject which decides his future destiny, he cannot remain bowed be- 
neath a yoke which he respects far less, and which his hopes teach him 
not to fear. 

** Thus the revival of religion is also that of the spirit of liberty, and 
man finds at once strength to aspire to the joys of heaven and to those of 
earth. 


* Equality is an idea inherent in religion; and at an epoch in which 
man knows no guide but the religious sentiment, equality, which in other 
times appeared to him aright, then seems a duty. 

“* Never was any thing more democratic than the government of the 
Arabs under the immediate successors of Mohammed. We may discover 
the same tendency in Christianity at its commencement; and the re- 
formers of this creed, though they only laboured to purify a worship that 
had been long established, were driven to desire the establishment of a 
republic.” 

So far are we from believing that the bigotry, intolerance, and 
brutal fanaticism of the Turks were owing to their having em- 
braced the zeligion of Mohammed, that we attribute to them the 
corruption of his creed. We have already said that the Koran 
contains two distinct religions, the one containing the germs of 
purity and illumination, the other fraught with maxims of bi- 
gotry and intolerance. The Saracens adopted the former; the 
Tartar nations found the latter more congenial to their disposi- 
tions, and attached themselves to it exclusively. History, of no 
very ancient date, informs us that fanatics have existed who pre- 
ferred in their Bibles the harshness and gloom of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation to the mild and merciful spirit of the Gospel; in whose 
mouths such quotations as, ‘* that thy feet may be dipped in the 
blood of thine enemies and that the tongue of thy dogs may be 
red with the same,” were to be found more frequently thaa 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged,” and “ Love your enemies.” 
It would be monstrous to hold Christianity accountable for such 
perversities, and it would be not less unjust that the sanguinary 
ferocity of the Turks and Tartars should be attributed to Mo- 
hammed. Jenghis Khan, who persecuted Islamism, was just as 
ferocious and just as bigoted as Timur, its most devoted adherent. 
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The two great sects which divide the Mohammedan world, 
the Sunnites and Shiites, do not accurately represent the two 
religions of the Koran; in both are to be found liberal and 
enlightened men, who adhere to the prophet’s original system 
of tolerant theism; and in both are to be found fanatics who 
prefer the precepts of persecution and hatred. But the Sunnites 
are the most intolerant of the two, because the traditions are more 
sanguinary in their tendency than even the worst parts of the 
Koran. It is sufficiently notorious that the Sunnites and Shiites 
generally hate each other with a bitterness, of which the ancient 
animosity between Catholics and Protestants gives but a faint 
notion ; but it is not so generally known that this hatred is confined 
chiefly to the Turks and Persians, and that in India the followers 
of Omar and the followers of Ali live together in perfect har- 
mony. 

The state of Mohammedanism in India has only recently at- 
tracted the attention of the English nation, but it has not yet 
received all the consideration which its importance demands, 
One cause of this may have been the want of works containing 
any information on the matter; but this has been now amply 
remedied, and there is no excuse for neglecting to investigate the 
social and moral condition of twenty millions, a large portion of 
whom are our fellow-subjects, while our relations with the rest are 
daily becoming more complicated and interesting. ‘The doctrine 
of the Sunnites resident in India, and all their rites and ceremo- 
nies, are contained in the Qanoon-e-Islam, the work of a native 
Mussulman, recently published. It would be difficult to name a 
book in which the information is so full, satisfactory, and com- 
plete, but unfortunately it is not popular in its style and manner; 
to be duly appreciated, it must be carefully studied, and this is 
scarcely to be expected in our present age of superticial informa- 
tion, when knowledge is diluted until it is almost worthless, in 
order that it may be diffused to those who have no time to pre- 
pare for its reception; and when, if we have not found a royal 
road to geometry, we have discovered aristocratic paths to the 
whole circle of the sciences. ‘The Qunoon-e-Islam must, how- 
ever, be diligently studied by all who wish to learn the changes 
which the religion of the Koran has undergone in India, and the 
customs of, to us, the most interesting portion of the inhabitants 
of Hindiistan. The customs of the Shiites have been also exhi- 
bited in a work by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, than which we know 
of none, even in the garb of fiction, more distinguished for gra- 
phic liveliness, while at the same time we are convinced that the 
portraiture is perfectly faithful even in the most minute trait, 
From the consideration of both these works, we are led to believe, 
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that in India the best parts of the Mohammedan faith are the 
most influential, and its fanaticism least likely to produce inju- 
rious consequences. 

The Sunnites and Shiites in India do not exhibit the animosity 
which divides the Turks and Persians; they live together in per- 
fect harmony, and frequently share in the same religious festivals, 
There are some among them who even unite the principles of the 
two sects, and bestow their praises impartially on the Khalifs and 
the Imams. Another, and perhaps a more curious modification 
of Mohammedanism in India is, that like the Hindiis, the fol- 
lowers of Islamism are lax in their creed, and wondrously strict in 
their practice. Every action of life, however trifling and minute, 
is subjected to strict rule, and the observances are as special as 
among the followers of the Brahmins. The ceremonies also of 
the Indian Mohammedans are manifestly derived from the Hindis; 
we may instance the T’azeea, in memory of the martyrdom of Hos- 
sein, which is clearly borrowed from the Hindi festival in honour 
of the goddess of death; and the Peers or Saints are destined 
to fill the places of the inferior deities in the Hindi Pantheon. 
The mixture of Brahminical rites with the precepts of the Koran, 
may, we think, suggest to our missionaries, that much more good 
might be effected by trying to make the process of reformation 
commence within the circle of Mohammedanism, than by any 
efforts for sudden and total conversion. 

The Siks, originally an order of religious mendicants, in the 
last century an association of freebooters and robbers, but now a 
powerful nation, whose sovereign can bring more than one hun- 
dred thousand men into the field, have been formed by the 
blending together of the Mohammedan and Hindi races. From 
the Koran their founder derived the simple theism which the 
prophet first propounded, and while he by this means conciliated 
the Moslemim, he won the Hindi by proposing to abrogate the 
absurd tyranny of castes. We extract the following account of 
the origin of this curious race from the Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, 
lately published by the Oriental Translation Committee, a very 
singular historical work, whose author deserves to be called the 
Mohammedan Burnet. 


“* These people (the Siks) from their birth, or from the moment of 
their admission, if they enter as proselytes, never cut or shave either 
their beards or whiskers, or any hair whatever of their bodies. They 
form a particular society, which distinguishes itself by wearing blue 
garments, and going armed at all times. When a person is once admitted 
into that fraternity, they make no scruple of associating with him, of what- 
ever tribe, clan or race he may have been hitherto, nor do they betray any 
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of those scruples and prejudices so deeply rooted in the Hindi mind.* This 
sect or fraternity, which first became powerful about the latter end of 
Aurengzib’s reign, has for its chief, Guru Govind, one of the successors 
of Nanec Guru, the founder of the sect. Nanec was the son of a grain 
merchant, of the Katri tribe, who in his youth was as remarkable for 
his good character, as for the beauty of his person and for his talents. 
Nor was he destitute of fortune. There was then in those parts a der- 
vish of note, called Seid Hussein, a man of eloquence as well as of 
wealth, who having no children of his own, and being struck with the 
beauty of young Nanec, conceived a great. regard for him, and charged 
himself with his education. As the young man was early introduced to 
the knowledge of the most esteemed writings of Islam, and initiated 
into the principles of our most approved doctrines, he advanced so much 
in learning, and became so fond of his studies, that he made it a practice 
in his leisure hours to translate literally and make notes and extracts of 
our moral maxims His collection becoming extensive, it 
took the form of a book, which he entitled Grant, and he became famous 
in the days of the Emperor Baber, from which time he was followed by 
multitudes of converts. This book is to this day held in so much vene- 
ration and esteem amongst the Siks, that they never touch or read it, 
without assuming a respectful posture, and in reality, as it is a compound 
of what Nanec had found most valuable in those books which he had 


been perusing, and is written with much force, it has all the merit pecu- 
liar to truth and sound sense.” 


The success that has attended this attempt to form a new and 
more comprehensive creed, by the junction of the religion of the 
Koran with that of the Vedas, leads us to the important ques- 
tion—is Mohammedanism a system likely to contmue? What 
chances are there for the conversion of the Islamite nation? The 
great success of the Wahabees and the Siks proves decisively 
that the permanence of the Mohammedan creed is by no means 
secure, and that a reformer, who took from the Koran its simple 
element of pure theism, and rejected all its cumbrous observances, 
would have very fair prospects of success. The philosophical 
sects of Persia, who have combined the mystic metaphysics of 
India with the law of the Arabian teacher, are too far removed 
from popular feelings to effect any national change; but their in- 
fluence in weakening the implicit faith of their countrymen is 
daily becoming more conspicuous. ‘The elements of reform are, 
as we .have shown, to be found in the Koran itself; and reform 
must, we think, precede renovation. From direct conversions 
we hope but trifling results; in fact a single lecturer on natural 
sciences would be more efficacious than a host of missionaries. 
In the Bible nothing can be found, which, fairly construed, can 


* The total abolition of caste is the most striking peculiarity in the new sect; it is 
perhaps also one of the chief causes of the rapidity with which it has made converts. 
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be regarded as contradictory to the true system of the universe, 
or to any modern discoveries in astronomy and physics. With 
the Koran it is far otherwise; Mohammed is just as particular 
and just as absurd in his cosmology as the ancient fathers, and 
his gross blunders would disgust the merest school-boy. His 
system cannot therefore resist the advancement of knowledge and 
the progress of civilization, but the means of its overthrow must 
be the science which it contradicts, not the Bible of which it pre- 
tends to be confirmatory. But whatever be the means most 
likely to prove effectual, itis a fact beyond all doubt that the re- 
ligion of the Crescent is rapidly falling into decay. Its fate can- 
not be averted, though we should hesitate to recommend any mea- 
sures to accelerate the process. ‘There is deep wisdom in the 
following observations of Benjamin Constant, in the work which 
we have already quoted from :— 


“ Religion, in its decline, always injures that morality of a superior 
order, which it alone has created, and which cannot exist without it. 
It injures this principle by giving man an opportunity of mocking that 
which he has long respected; he contracts the habit of employing irony 
upon serious subjects, a disposition not merely frivolous, but narrow and 
base; and the apparent elegance of the pleasantry does not, remedy the 
ignoble principle upon which it is founded. ‘The outrage offered to a 
reminiscence formerly revered is a sort of effrontery of soul, revolting 
even to him who indulges in it. He who insults the religion of his 
country, even when that religion is fallen, feels almost always a com- 
punctious sensation of impropriety, and he who familiarizes himself with 
this sensation, breaks the delicate fibre, whose destruction deteriorates 
morality.” 


It is dangerous to teach converts to revile the religion they 
have quitted; it is still more dangerous to render men discon- 
tented with the religion of their fathers, before we are sure that 
they will accept a better system in its stead. Instead of branding 
Mohammed as an impostor, and calling the Koran a blasphemous 
fable, the labour of Christians should be to direct attention to 
the purer parts of his character and the many excellent sections 
of his book. It is not easy, and it is not necessary, to point out 
the intermediate stages through which Islamism must pass before 
it gradually merges into a pure religion; and it is just as difficult 
and just as useless to show the degrees by which a person who 
has been couched must be brought to bear the light of the sun 
in its meridian splendour. 
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Art. X.—A Residence at the Court of London. By the Hon- 
Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary for the United States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 
Philadelphia, and London, 1833, 8vo. pp. 420. 


A work on England from the pen of any intelligent and well- 
educated American, who had spent more than seven years in this 
country, would naturally excite much interest and be entitled to 
much attention. It would be the result of a far longer experience 
than is thought requisite by the majority of travellers to justify the 
publication of their remarks, Our own countrymen do not, it is 
true, emulate at present the flippant hardihood of such preten- 
sions to intuition, as have been exhibited in works like “ Quinze 
Jours @ Londres,” and yet in almost every instance we are obliged 
to be content with information respecting other lands, which, if 
we are to estimate its authority by the opportunities of the tra- 
veller, we should, in comparison with the result of a seven year’s 
residence, regard as superficial. ‘The best travels in America 
that have lately been published, have been founded upon an 
acquaintance with that country of not more than three years. 
The seven-years’ resident would therefore have a claim to our 
attention upon the score of time alone. But greatly would his 
claim be strengthened if he had been residing here under circum- 
stances peculiarly advantageous, under circumstances which would 
afford him ready access to all that was most interesting in our in- 
stitutions, and would bring him into frequent communication with 
the most eminent persons of the time—if, in short, like Mr. Rush, 
he had lived amongst us in the character of a minister plenipoten- 
tiary from his own government, ‘These are very favourable cir- 
cumstances; but while they attract our attention to the work, they 
tend to raise expectations which, it must be owned, are not tho- 
roughly satisfied by the perusal. In saying this, we "do not mean 
to withhold from Mr. Rush’s work the due meed of considerable 
praise. It is the well-written, sensible, and dispassionate work 
of a right-minded, observant, and intelligent man; but it is not 
quite what we might have expected from an American minister 
who had resided more than seven years in this country. Undoubt- 
edly it contains much important matter; but the quantity of utterly 
unimportant matter which contributes to fill this single mode- 
rate-sized octavo volume, bears too large a proportion to the 
rest. We do not blame the author for recounting rather minutely 
many details of court ceremony, and the habits of social life, 
which to us seem unimportant. ‘To American readers they afford 
information; and even to us it is not uninstructive to see how those 
parts of our system, with which we are too familiar to be compe- 
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tent judges, are regarded by strangers. Still there is too much 
of this. A few well-selected instances would have saved a vast 
deal of unprofitable repetition. Americans may like to hear 
from good authority how that important part of English social 
life, the dinner, is conducted in aristocratic circles; but it was 
not necessary that we should be furnished from the pen of an 
“ envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary” with lists of 
the company at more than twenty dinners of which Mr. and Mrs, 
Rush partook during the first year of their residence in England. 
In these lists many persons are mentioned who are of no celebrity, 
and appear to have borne no part in the conversation which is 
related to have taken place. The sight of their names would 
convey no information to an American, and in us they only raise 
a smile by their resemblance to similar enumerations of ‘ distin- 
guished guests” at “‘ grand dinners” in the morning papers. Our 
disappointment arises not only from the unimportant subjects on 
which Mr. Rush has dwelt too much, but from a consideration of 
the many important ones which are entirely omitted—of our public 
institutions, very few appear to have been visited. Of public meet- 
ings we have no notices, except two meagre accounts of a meeting 
of the Bible Society, and the polling at the hustings in Covent 
Garden. London, east of Temple Bar, is discussed in little more 
than three pages, of which a large share is devoted to the shop of 
Rundell and Bridge. Our charitable institutions, our churches, 
our docks, our prisons, our theatres, our courts of law, and our 
houses of parliament, receive scarcely any notice at all; and there 
are many interesting subjects connected with these, and arising 
naturally out of them, which we should be glad to have seen 
handled by one so candid and intelligent as Mr. Rush, but of 
which, unhappily, no trace appears in the pages before us. 
Mr. Rush is not hereby accused of having neglected, during the 
whole of his residence, to bestow his attention upon any of the 
objects of interest which have been enumerated above. In fact 
this volume contains the narrative of only a small portion of his 
residence. He landed in England on the 19th of December, 
1817, and his journal proceeds only to the 26th of January, 1819. 


“When I first took the pen to prepare the following sheets for the 
press,” says Mr. Rush, in his preliminary address ‘ to the reader,’ 
* it was with the intention of going through the full term of my mis- 
sion; but finding them run on to their present number in using the 
materials of little more than a year, I have, for the present, given over 
that intention. I am the more admonished to this course, as nego- 
ciations with which I was charged at later periods were more elaborate 
and full than any recorded in this volume. Miss More, in noticing 
Pope’s precept that the greatest art in writing is ‘ fo blot,’ says that 
there is still a greater—the art to stop.” —p. iii. 
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Admitting the truth of this saying of Miss More’s, we must 
add that there is moreover still a greater—the art to select. It was 
by no means necessary for the gratification of the public, that 
Mr. Rush should “ go through the full term of his mission.” 
If he wished to avoid that “ great evil, a great book,” and afford 
to the public ina compendious form much amusement and in- 
formation, this surely might better have been effected by selected 
notices of all that was most interesting and important that had 
passed before him during these seven years, than by attempting 
a narrative in the form of a regular journal, to which form he has 
not adhered even during the first twelvemonth. The work would 
have been rendered most complete by a combination of these two 
methods. We should be sorry to lose the natural and vivid co- 
louring of first impressions, which is exhibited most easily and 
agreeably in the pages of adiary. We also agree with Mr. Rush, 
in thinking that it may not be “ unacceptable to the American 
community to know something of the personal reception of their 
minister in England, in virtue of the trust he bears; not simply 
that which awaits him in the common forms when he first arrives, 
but more generally afterwards.” ‘This again can be better con- 
veyed by a diary than by any other form of narrative ; and for 
this purpose we should not have objected, if the first six months 
of Mr. Rush’s residence in England had been detailed with even 
greater minuteness. But that being done, and the requisite in- 
sight being thereby afforded into the course of English social 
life, we should then desire a careful selection of the well-digested 
results of a further residence of six years and a half. Six event- 
ful years remain still unrecorded; and we are sufficiently pleased 
with the specimen before us cordially to invite Mr. Rush to lay 
before the public the selected fruits of the experience with which 
those six years must have supplied him. 

In reading this work one question naturally suggests itself, which 
does not appear to be satisfactorily solved. Between the day at 
which the journal closes, and the date of the address prefixed to 
the publication, is an interval of more than fourteen years, during 
which England had been resided in by the writer more than six 
years, and visited again in 1829. It may therefore be asked, does 
this narrative exhibit the impressions of Mr. Rush as they existed 
in 1818, uncorrected by subsequent experience ; or has he availed 
himself of that subsequent experience to correct whatever may have 
been fallacious in his original impressions? We cannot suspect 
Mr. Rush of allowing any thing to go forth to the world in his 
name, which he believes to be unsound in any important particu- 
lar; but with respect to modifications of opinion, he may not ne- 
cessarily have been so scrupulous; nay, he may even have consi- 
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dered it more consistent with fidelity to leave them as he found 
them originally recorded. On this point we have a right to be 
inquisitive, aud would fain know, (to use a pictorial phrase,) whe- 
ther the colouring of his sketches has been mellowed by time, or 
whether we now see it precisely as it was laid on fourteen years 
ago. Mr. Rush’s preliminary address is ambiguous on this point. 
** A residence of nearly eight years,” he says, “ corrected many er- 
roneous impressions I had previously taken up.” But after this he 
tells us, that “ these opinions, of whatever nature, in which I have 
indulged, have reference, with scarcely any exceptions, to the 
dates that belong to them.” ‘This seems to inform us that the 
impressions recorded are almost invariably those of more than 
fourteen years ago, but it is not so explicit as might reasonably 
be desired. We can, however, quote one descriptive passage, to 
which these objections are not applicable.. It was written in the 
present year, and describes a visit to England in 1829. 


“* T went to England again on a short visit in 1829. An interval of 
but four years bad elapsed; yet I was amazed at the increase of London. 
The Regent's Park, which, when I first knew the west-end of the town, 
disclosed nothing but lawns and fields, was now a city. You saw long 
rows of lofty buildings, in their outward aspect magnificent. Ov this 
whole space was set down a population of probably not less than fifty or 
sixty thousand souls. Auother city, hardly smaller, seemed to have 
sprung up in the neighbourhood of St. Pancras Church and the London 
University. Belgrave Square, in an opposite region, broke upon me 
with like surprise. The road from Westminster Bridge to Greenwich 
exhibited for several miles compact ranges of new houses. Finchley 
Common, desolate in 1819, was covered with neat cottages, and indeed 
villages. In whatever directicn I went, indications were similar. I say 
nothing of Carlton Terrace, for Carlton House was gone, or of the 
street, of two miles, from that pvint to Park Crescent, surpassing any 
other in London, or any that I saw in Europe. ‘lo make room for this 
new and spacious street, old ones had been pulled down, of which no 
vestige remained. I could scarcely, but for the evidence of the senses, 
have believed it all. The historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire remarks, that the description, composed in the Theodo- 
sian age, of the many stately mansions in Rome, might almost excuse 
the exaggeration of the poet—that Rome contained a multitude of 
palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city. Is the British metro- 
polis advancing to that destiny? Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and other provincial towns that I visited, appeared, on their smaller 
scales, to have increased as much. 

“In the midst of it all, nearly every newspaper that I opened rang 
the changes upon the distress and poverty of England. Mr. Peel's bill, 
banishing bank-notes under five pounds from circulation, had recently 
passed. There was great clamour—there is always clamour at some- 
thing among this:people. Prices had fallen—trade was said to be irre- 
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coverably ruined, through the over-production of goods. I have since 
seen the state of things at that epoch better described perhaps, as the 
result of an under-production of money. Workmen in many places were 
out of employ; there were said to be fourteen thousand of this descrip- 
tion in Manchester, I saw portions of them walking along the streets. 
Most of this body had struck for wages. I asked how they subsisted 
when doing nothing. It was answered, that they had Jaid up funds ‘by 
joint contributions among themselves whilst engaged in work. In no 
part of Liverpool or its extensive environs did I see pauperism; the 
paupers for that entire district being kept within the limits of its poor- 
house ; in which receptacle I was informed there were fifteen hundred. 
I passed through the vale of Cheshire; I saw in that fertile district, 
in Lancashire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, appearances of widespread prosperity, in the lands, 
houses, canals, roads, public works, domestic animals, people—in every 


thing that the eye of the merely transient traveller took in.”—Preface, 
p- xi.—xiii. 


The tone of Mr. Rush’s work is very creditable to him. _ It is 
liberal, dispassionate, and high-minded. No paltry jealousy or 
narrow prejudice appears in its pages. He censures without 
acrimony, and gives praise with cordial frankness where he feels 
it tobe due. His descriptions are clear, graphic, and unlaboured, 
exhibiting that correctness of observation and conscientious fide- 
lity of statement, which are more to be prized in a traveller than 
the most splendid powers of poetical illustration. His style is 
unpretending and good. We have frequently observed that Ame- 
ricans write very good English. No modern writer has cultivated 
the graces of language with more success than Washington Irving; 
and Mr. Rush, though he does not pretend to the ornate elegance 
of his countryman, deserves praise for clear and terse propriety 
of expression, But we desire to call attention to qualities more 
valuable than a graceful style. We would advert to the high- 
minded feeling and tone of conciliation which breathes through- 
out this work. 

“« Enough has been written and said on both ‘sides to irritate,” says 
Mr. Rush, in his Preface. ‘‘ My desire is, and such my effort, to soothe. 
President Jackson, in his last annual message to Congress, has spoken 
of the value of a good understanding between two countries ‘ cemented 
by a community of language, manners, and social habits, and by the high 
obligations we owe to our British ancestors for many of our most valuable 
mstilutions, and for that system of representative government which has 
enabled us to preserve and improve them.’ "’—p. vii. 


Mr. Rush appears to have preserved these commendable feel- 
ings even when assailed by observations tending to provoke a 
different spirit. 


* January 26, Mr, * * * * * called on me. He applied for an in- 
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terview, stating himself to be . It was his purpose to ask informa- 
tion relative to the navy boards of the United States, and other matters 
pertaining to the civil organization of our marine. He talked a good 
deal. Sometimes his remarks were more full than the mere desire for 
information seemed to call. A foolish rumour was in town of Bona- 
parte’s escape from St. Helena, the rumour adding that a fast-sailing 
American schooner had been in the plot. This led him to speak of the 
exploits of the American navy. He touched upon them with sufficient 
complaisance, but wound up with an allusion to the action between 
the Chesapeake and Shannon. That, on the whole, ought to be con- 
sidered, he thought, the fairest trial of the naval prowess of the two 
countries, frigate to frigate. I did not argue with him. He soon left 
me, after the somewhat singular topics it had been his pleasure to in- 
dulge in. It was the first and only time it had been my lot to hear any 
broached in England not suited to the good feelings of conversation, 
though, certainly, I experienced no uneasiness.”—pp. 418, 419. 


There is both dignity and good sense in the manner in which 
the following intimation is received. 


“ July 21. Mr. * * * * called upon me. He said that there 
would appear in the next Quarterly Review, an article on the life 
and character of Franklin. It was to be the medium of an attack 
upon the United States. It would disparage the people, and under- 
rate the resources of the nation. It would particularly examine 
the claims of the United States as a naval power, and strip them 


of importance. It would state their tonnage at less than nine 
hundred thousand, and as decreasing ; endeavouring to show from this 
and other things, that their maritime resources were not only incon- 
siderable at present, but not formidable in prospect. The object of the 
publication was to lower the reputation of the United States in Europe. 
To this end, it would be translated into French, republished in Paris, 
and thence widely circulated. Finally, that the article was already known 
to persons who stood high in England, and countenanced by them. 

** The last part of what my informant communicated, may, or may 
not, be true. The whole is of small concern. Cromwell said, that a 
government was weak that could not stand paper shot. Who then shall 
write down a nation? Insignificant states escape assaults of the pen. 
Powerful ones can bear them. If the United States have long been 
exposed to these assaults, so has England. They come upon her from 
abroad, but ‘more at home. Anybody who will spend six months in 
London, and look at only a portion of the publications daily thrown from 
the press, will be surprised at the number of denunciations he will surely 
find of England. The crimes and other enormities committed by her 
people ; the profligacy of the lower orders, the vices of the higher ; 
the corruptions of the Government, its partiality, injustice, tyranny ; 
the abuses of law; the abuses in the Church; the appalling debt, the 
grinding taxation, the starving poor, the pampered rich—these and like 
topics, on which are based assertions of wide-spread depravity and suf- 
fering unparalleled, are urged in every form, and run out into all details. 
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It is not the cheap, unstamped press which alone reiterates them ; but 
many of the highest and most powerfully supported of ‘the journals. 
Sometimes France is fiercely attacked, sometimes Russia, sometimes the 
Holy Alliance, sometimes the United States ; but England always. The 
battering-ram against her never stops. What English writers thus say 
of their own country, and the picture is commonly summed up with 
predictions of national ruin, crosses the Channel next day, is translated 
in the French, and, as foretold of the forthcoming article in the Quar- 
terly Review, circulated over Europe. In a month it has crossed the 
Atlantic, and is circulating in America. Millions read, millions believe 
it. Inthe midst of it all, England goes on in prosperity and power. 
Europe and the world see both, in proofs irresistible. The enlightened 
portion of the world perceive, also, alongside of the picture of moral 
deformity, no matter how much may be true, or how much over-coloured, 
counteracting fields of excellence, public and private, that exalt the 
English nation to a high pitch of sober renown. 

“ It is in this manner I content myself as a citizen of the United 
States. The last forty years have witnessed their steady advance, in 
prosperity and power. Europe and the world behold both in proofs as 
irresistible. The enlightened portion of the world will also infer, that 
a nation with a foreign commerce overshadowing that of the greatest 
nations of Europe, England excepted ; whose whole tonnage, instead of 
nine hundred thousand, already exceeds fifteen hundred thousand; a 
nation throughout whose borders the public liberty and prosperity have 
long been diffusing the means of private comfort and the lights of 
general education,—the enlightened everywhere will infer, that such a 
nation cannot be wanting in adequate intellectual advancement or social 
refinements, any more than in political power. They follow through the 
indissoluble connexion between causes and effects. Ingenuity and ill- 
nature hunting for exceptions, may find them ; but the greatest field of 
excellence remains. It will continue to widen, until Britain herself, 
encompassed as she is with glory, will in time count it her chiefest, to 
have been the original stock of such a people.” —pp. 275—279. 


A conversation with the Duke of Sussex gives rise to the fol- 
lowing remarks, which, whatever may be our opinion with respect 
to the practicability and propriety of the change suggested, cannot 
be otherwise than gratifying as a proof of the sympathetic feel- 
ing between England and America, which is, in the words of Pre- 
sident Jackson, “ cemented by a community of language.” 


“ The French was spoken of as the language of conversation in 
Europe. His Royal Highness said, that he would not perhaps object to 
this, as it was established ; but when used as the language of state 
papers and treaties, he was disposed to make a quere. The French 
was acquired by foreigners with sufficient precision for conversation, and 
general purposes of literature; but in drawing up treaties, where the 
employment of words in their nicest shades of meaning was often of 
national moment, he who wrote in his native language had an advan- 
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tage ; and however slight, it was enough to lay the practice open to ob- 
jection. He would suggest as a remedy, that treaties and other solemn 
state papers, to which two or more nations were parties, should be 
drawn up in Latin. ‘This would put modern nations upon a par. Each 
would stand upon the scholarship of their public men. It was to this 
effect he spoke. I thought it in the natural feeling of an English 
prince. 

“ The language of France has been diffused by her social manners, 
the merit of her writers, the exile of her protestants, and the power of 
her monarchy. Some of these influences are past. Others are shared 
by contemporary nations. Is it right that the monopoly of her language 
should last for ever? I would be much inclined to his Royal High- 
ness’s remedy, if there were no other, though open to difficulty, perhaps, 
from modern terms of art. But I venture upon the suggestion of 
another. Let the language most likely to be predominant throughout 
Christendom, be the common vehicle of Christendom. If a living lan- 
guage is to be adopted at all, this would be the fairest test. ‘The European 
dominions of Britain have a population of upwards of twenty-two mil- 
lions ; the United States count more than twelve, to take no notice of the 
rapid increase of the latter, or numerous colonies of the former. Here 
is enough to authorize the belief, that, already, there are more persons to 
whom English is the vernacular tongue than French ; and that it is 
destined to gain, not only upon the French, but German, Spanish, and 
all others, There is another fact more applicable. The foreign com- 
merce of Britain and that of the United States conjointly, exceed that 
of all Europe. ‘This serves, at the present day, to send forth the En- 
glish tongue more extensively to all parts of the globe, than the French, 
or any of Christendom. Malherbe asserted the rights of his native 
language so strenuously against all foreign usurpation, that he gained at 
the French court the appellation of “ tyrant of words and syllables.” Very 
well, in a Frenchman! But if treaties and all other international 
papers are always to be written in French words and syllables, what be- 
comes of the equal independence of English words and syllables? The 
French are too just to disparage the language of Milton, and Newton, 
and Locke; and why should they insist upon the perpetual preference 
of their own? or rather why should England acquiesce ?”—pp. 122— 
124. 

The discreet abstinence from personality which Mr. Rush has 
prescribed to himself, has necessarily fettered his pen in the 
delineation of character; and prevented him from giving us such 
free, vigorous portraitures as we might, perhaps, otherwise have 
received, But we respect the cause too much to repine at the 
omission. There has been too great a proneness of late years 
to amuse the many at the expense of the few; and a departure from 
such a practice deserves to be commended. The little which he 
has afforded us in the way of characteristic delineation is not 
eminently happy. A comparison of such men as Canning and 
Mackintosh afforded an opportunity from which something better 
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might have been expected than the following,—which, though it 
contains nothing objectionable, and is very well expressed, must 
be felt to be not quite sufficient and rather common place. 


“* Both were first-rate men, as well by native endowments, as the 
most careful cultivation ; and both disciplined by an advantageous inter- 
mixture in great political and social scenes ; Macintosh, universal and 
profound ; Canning, making every thing bend to parliamentary supre- 
macy ; the one, delivering speeches in the House of Commons for the 
philosopher and statesman to reflect upon; the other winning, in that 
arena, daily victories. Both had equal power to charm in society ; the 
one various and instructive ; the other intuitive and brilliant ; Macin- 
tosh, by his elementary turn, removed from all collisions ; Canning, 
sarcastic as well as logical in debate, and sometimes allowing his official 
pen to trespass in the former field ; but in private circles, bland, cour- 
teous, and yielding. Let me add, that both were self-made men ; enjoy- 
ing, by this title, the highest political consideration and social esteem, in 
the most powerful hereditary and other circles of the British empire.” 
—p. 235. 

Of Lord Castlereagh, with whom Mr. Rush’s diplomatic 
duties brought him into frequent communication, we might have 
hoped some vivid and well-drawn picture; but Mr. Rush disclaims 
the intention of pourtraying his character, and dwells only on 
one prominent attribute,—his “ entire fearlessness.” ‘The most 
valuable portion of this work is the relation of various interviews 
with that minister, and the important subjects of negociation be- 
tween them. On the whole it is favourable to the character of 
Lord Castlereagh. Simplicity, frankness, and straight-forward- 
ness seem to have been the characteristics of his course of pro- 
ceeding as a minister of state. Judging from this work, we should 
say, that the imputation of tortuous and double-dealing policy 
which many have endeavoured to attach to his memory, is as little 
deserved as the accusation of having succumbed to the Holy 
Alliance, from which we attempted to rescue his fame in two 
numbers of this Review, in 1831. Mr. Rush thinks that, had it 
not been for Lord Castlereagh’s premature departure for the 
continent, the negociation between this Kingdom and America 
on the subject of impressment would not have failed. He says, 


* Perhaps I may be wrong, for I speak from no authority, but am 
not able te divest myself of an impression that, had Lord Castlereagh 
been in London, there would not have been a failure. I am aware that 
he was kept informed of the progress of the negociation. We had 
reason to believe that the documents were regularly sent on for his in- 
spection. Still, he could not share in the full spirit of all that passed. 
He had the European relations of Britain in his hands. Impressment, 
although in truth a primary concern, could not, at such a season, have 
commanded all his thoughts. But I know how anxiously he entered 
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into it, before his departure for Aix-la-Chapelle. He saw that the 
great principle of adjustment had at last been settled ; and I can scarcely 
think that he would have allowed it to be foiled, by carrying too much 
rigour into details.”—pp. 375, 376. 

This subject, and the negociations to which it gave rise, deserve 
a short notice. The case stood thus, It was notorious that 
many of our seamen, tempted by the inducements which America 
held out, had entered the American navy. Great Britain has 
endeavoured to obtain a remedy by claiming the right to search 
upon the seas American vessels for her seamen, and to take out 
such as might be found therein. This, broadly stated, seems 
tolerably free from objection; but there were serious difficulties at- 
tending the execution. ‘The difficulty of discriminating between 
British and American.seamen is almost insurmountable. Yet 
this difficulty was to be summarily solved, and any man amongst 
an American crew might be picked out and adjudged to ‘be 
British, at the discretion of the boarding officer. ‘This officer, 
says Mr. Rush, “ is accuser and judge. He decides upon his 
own view instantly; the impressed man is forced away and the 
case ends. No appeal follows. There is no trial of any kind. 
More important still, there is no remedy should it appear that a 
wrong has been committed. ” Mistakes must naturally arise from 
the difficulty of deciding, and the circumstances under which the 
decision is made; and it is unhappily true not only that mistakes 
have arisen, but that their number has been very great. It ap- 
pears that previous to 1812, 2554 American citizens had been 
wrongfully impressed, under the supposition of their being 
British subjects. We fully admit that America has a right to be 
protected against the operation of a system which could produce 
so extensive an infringement on the liberties of her citizens. On 
the other hand, Great Britain has an indefeasible right to be pro- 
tected against the ruinous consequences of an unrestricted enlist- 
ment. ‘ She complains,” says Mr. Rush, “ that she is aggrieved 
by the number of her seamen who get into the merchant service 
of the United States, through our naturalization laws and other 
causes, This takes from her, she alleges, the right arm of her 
defence. Without her navy, her existence, no less than her glory, 
might be endangered. It is, therefore, vital to both, that when 
war comes, she should reclaim her seamen from the vessels of a 
nation where they are so frequently found.” ‘The abstract night 
of Great Britain to some remedy for this unquestionable evil will 
scarcely be contested. ‘The question is, how can it be applied— 
how can conflicting rights be reconciled? “The United States,” 
says Mr. Rush, “ have never denied to Great Britain the right of 
search.” 
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« They allege, however, that this means search for enemy’s property, 
or articles contraband of war, not search for men. They say that no 
public code, or other adequate authority, has ever established the latter 
as an international right. If its exercise by any other state than Great 
Britain can be shown, the instances are averred to be too few, and too 


devoid of the evidences of general consent, to have made it part of the 
law of nations. 


“ Great Britain places her claim on the ground of natural allegiance. 
She alleges that, by a principle of universal law, a man owes this kind 
of allegiance to the country of his birth. That he never can shake it 
off. That as his country protects him, so it may demand his services in 
return ; especially in time of war. 

“« The United States reply, that the principle of natural allegiance, 
however cherished by some states, is not universal. Sir William Black- 
stone, in the Commentaries, so able for the most part, lays it down as 
universal, But he refers for support, only to the writers of England. 
Puffendorf holds that allegiance may be put off. So do Grotius and 
Bynkershoek. If we choose to go as far back as the Justinian code, we 
shall there find the same doctrine. The principle of perpetual allegiance 
may be held sacred by Britain ; it may be of the highest practical im- 
portance under her own system ; but the United States say, that its ope- 
rations should be confined to her own territorial dominions, and the decks 
of her own merchant vessels.”—pp. 160, 161. 


We must object to several parts of the foregoing extract: and 
first to the concluding sentence. Surely the tendency of the last 
clause of the sentence is practically to deny that principle of al- 
legiance which seems to be acknowledged in the first. It is not 
within a state’s “‘ own territorial dominions,” or on the “* decks of 
her own merchant vessels” that a subject is likely to violate his 
allegiance. To confine the operation of the principle to those 
circumstances under which it is least likely to be infringed, is 
almost to annul it altogether. As well might the operation of 
laws for the protection of property be confined to such property 
as the owner could bear about his person. Mr. Rush tells us 
that Puffendorf and Grotius hold “ that allegiance may be put 
off.” We should like to have been informed of the actual ex- 
pressions of these jurists. Meanwhile, however, we will quote 
the words of a /ater authority, Vattel, who thus qualifies a man’s 
right to transfer his allegiance. ‘ Every man,” he says, “ has a 
right to quit his country, in order to settle in any other, when by 
that step he does not endanger the welfare of his country. Ina 
time of peace he may travel on business, provided that he be al- 
ways ready to return whenever the public interest recalls him.” 
Does this sanction such a putting off of allegiance as would jus- 
tify enlistment in a foreign navy! Sir William Blackstone, it is 
true, for support of his position, refers only to the writers of Eng- 
land. Why should he do otherwise? He was treating of the 
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allegiance which England exacts. And here we must take oc- 
casion to observe that allegiance is not strictly a question of in- 
ternational law, as Mr. Rush appears to consider it. ‘The mode 
in which transferred allegiance should be reclaimed may be a 
question of international law; but not so the principle itself. A 
state is not bound to consult with other states as to the extent of 
duty which its subjects owe to it, and the strength of the ties by 
which they are bound. Different nations may view the obligation 
differently, just as their laws of naturalization may differ. They 

cannot insist upon a common code, far less can they prescribe 
the rule by which the subjects of another state shall in their 
capacity of subjects be governed. It matters little whether the 
principle of allegiance be universal or not. — Its being dis- 
avowed by any one state will not vitiate the rights of others: and 
Great Britain may equally claim it of her subjects. Mr. Rush 
next affirms that no public code has ever established the search 
for men as an international right. This may be true; and yet 
the non-existence of any written stipulation to that effect will not 
be conclusive against the principle. Look at the right which 
America admits—the right of search for “ articles contraband of 
war.” Next look, not merely to the letter, but to the intent and 
spirit which has dictated this practice, so formally recognized by 
the law of nations. “It is, “ says Vattel, “ an object of such 
high importance to a nation at war, to prevent, as far as possible, 
the enemy’s being supplied with such articles as will add to his 
strength and render him more dangerous, that necessity and the 
care of his own welfare and safety authorize him to take 
effectual methods for that purpose, and to declare that all com- 
modities of that nature destined for the enemy shall be considered 
as lawful prize.” The /etier of this passage speaks of “ articles” 
and “ commodities;” but does not the spirit go much further? 
If it is acknowledged to be important and right that a nation 
should prevent an enemy from being supplied with what may 
“add to his strength and render him more dangerous,” does 
not a full application of the principle include what must be con- 
sidered of more importance than the “ commodities” in question 
—than arms and ammunition—men? We grant that the permis- 
sion to search for arms, &c. does not include permission to search 
for men; for rules must be construed strictly, and the lesser does 
not include the greater. But when it is considered that the right 
of a state over the services of its subjects in war is stronger than 
the right it exercises of seizing arms that may be in progress 
towards an enemy ;—when it is considered that the principle on 
which the latter is based, lends a still more powerful sanction to 
the former, we would say that, a fortiori, the power of reclaiming 
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the service of deserted subjects is one which, under due regula- 
tions, ought not to be denied. 

Though Mr. Rush denies this abstract right, he is inclined to 
rest his case rather on the indignity and inconvenience resulting 
from what he terms Great Britain’s “ claim to enforce her own 
municipal code relating to allegiance and impressment” on board 
American vessels: and, except in the foregoing extract, the ques- 
tion of right is little mooted. Previous endeavours had not been 
wanting to bring the question of impressment to a satisfactory 
conclusion, On the part of America, Mr. King in 1803, and 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney in 1806, had failed in their attempt 
to negociate an adjustment. Mr. Rush, in April, 1818, in an in- 
terview with Lord Castlereagh, laid before him the following 
written proposal for the abolition of impressinent. 


** Great Britain alleging a right to impress her seamen out of Ame- 
rican vessels upon the high seas, it follows, that whenever a mode can 
be devised for their previous exclusion from American vessels, the motive 
for the practice must be at an end. It is believed that this may be ef- 
fected by each nation imposing restraints upon the naturalization of the 
seamen of the other, and reciprocally excluding from their service all 
seamen not naturalized. If Great Britain be allowed to naturalize 
American seamen, the United States must be allowed to naturalize 
British seamen. Each should be at liberty to afford the same facilities, 
or bound to interpose the same restraints. The greater the difficulty in 
acquiring the right of citizenship, the easier will it be to avoid imposi- 
tion, and the more complete the desired exclusion. The law of Congress 
of the third of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, of all 
the provisions of which Great Britain may command the benefit, will 
prove how sincerely the United States desire to settle this controversy 
on conditions satisfactory to Great Britain. By that law it is made in- 
dispensable for every British subject, who may hereafter become a citi- 
zen, to reside five years in the United States without intermission, and 
so many guards are interposed to prevent frauds, that it seems scarcely 
possible they should be eluded. No British subject can be employed in 
a public or private ship of the United States, unless he produce to the 
commander in the one case, and to the collector of the port in the other, 
a certified copy of the act by which he became naturalized. A list of 
the crew, in the case of a private ship, must be taken, certified, and re- 
corded by the collector; and the consuls or commercial agents of Great 
Britain may object to the employment of a seaman, and have the privi- 
lege of attending the investigation relative to his citizenship. The com- 
mander of a public ship receiving a person not duly qualified, is to for- 
feit a thousand dollars, and the commander or owner of a private ship, 
five hundred. It is also made a felony, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, for any person to forge or counterfeit, or to pass, or use, any 
forged or counterfeited certificate of citizenship, or to sell or dispose of 
one. The United States will also be willing to provide, that every 
British subject desiring to become a citizen, shall be bound to appear in 
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person before the proper tribunal, once a year, for the term of five years, 
until his right shall be completed, or adopt any other more practical and 
satisfactory evidence that his residence within their territory was bond 
Jide and uninterrupted, it being their sincere desire to employ their own 
seamen only, and exclude British. By requiring five years’ uninter- 
rupted residence as the condition of citizenship, it is confidently believed 
that, from considerations readily suggesting themselves, few if any 
British seamen would be found to take advantage of it. The nature of 
a seaman’s life stands opposed to a different conclusion. If, in some 
instances, a residence should be commenced with a real intention, at the 
time, of submitting to this condition, the presumption is strong that, at 
the expiration of the term, such a change of habits and prospects would 
be superinduced, as to lead to the abandonment for ever of the sea as an 
occupation. If the proposal be accepted, the United States would far- 
ther agree, that none of the British seamen who might be within their 
territory when the stipulation to give it effect was entered into, without 
having already become citizens, should be admitted into either their 
public or private ships, until they had acquired the right, according to 
all the above regulations. In return for them, a clear and distinct pro- 
vision to be made by Great Britain against impressment out of American 
vessels.”—pp. 185—183. 


After the proposal had been considered before the Cabinet, 
Lord Castlereagh replied to it verbally in an interview in June. 
He remarked upon the opposite opinions held by the two go- 


vernments on the doctrine of allegiance, and next observed that 
America seemed to give to her ships a character of inviolability 
which Britain did not, considering them as part of her soil, and 
clothing them with like immunities: to which Mr Rush replied, 
that they considered them inviolable only so far as to afford pro- 
tection to their seamen, but had never “ sought to exempt them 
from search for rightful purposes, viz., for enemy’s property, 
articles contraband of war, or men in the land or naval service of 
the enemy.” In fine, Lord Castlereagh states that the Cabinet 
could not resolve to forego, under any arrangement, the execu- 
tion of which was to depend upon the legislative ordinances of 
another country, the right of Great Britain to look for her sub- 
jects upon the high seas into whatever service they might wander. 
Mr. Rush then asks what difference it would make if America 
would agree to exclude from her ships ald natural born subjects 
of Great Britain? to which it was replied that such a proposal 
would be only partially satisfactory, if it left unconceded the right 
of search. In answer to an inquiry whether proposals would be 
submitted on the part of Great Britain, it was stated that none 
could be made that did not assume as a basis the right of enter- 
ing American vessels: but that this country was willing to make 
such regulations as should prevent the exercise of that right from 
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being injurious to the United States. Mr. Rush declined on 
the part of his government to admit the right for purposes of im- 
pressment, and the interview closed without further progress, 
Negociations were resumed in August by the voluntary offer by 
Lord Castlereagh of modifications framed and submitted by him 
“ without the knowledge of his colleagues.” They were to this effect. 
1, That any treaty founded on Mr. Rush’s proposal should be 
limited to eight, ten, or twelve years, with liberty to each party to 
be absolved from its stipulations on a notice of three or six months. 
2. That the British boarding officer entering an American ship 
at sea, should be entitled to call fora list of the crew, and if he 
saw a seaman known, or on good grounds suspected to be a 
British subject, he should make a record or proces verbal of the 
fact, so as to bring it under the notice of the American govern- 
ment, but not to take the man out of the ship. 

To this proposal no positive answer was returned; but the 
consideration of it was deferred in expectation of the arrival of 
Mr. Gallatin, by whom, conjointly with Mr. Rush, negociations 
were opened towards the end of August with the British Pleni- 
potentiaries, Mr. Robinson (now Earl of Ripon), and Mr. 
Goulburn, on this and many other important subjects: compri- 
sing—the Slave Question under the Treaty of Ghent—the Fisheries 
—North Western Boundary Line—Columbia River Question— 
Intercourse beween the United States and British West India 
Islands—Intercourse by sea and by land between the United 
States and the British North American Colonies—Blockades—. 
Colonial Trade in time of war—and the List of Contraband, On 
the subject of impressment Messrs. Rush and Gallatin concurred 
in objecting to the second of Lord Castlereagh’s proposed modi- 
fications. ‘They objected to the condition which went to autho- 
rise a British officer to call for a list of the crew; and Lord 
Castlereagh shortly afterwards informed them, as a proof of the 
desire of his government to accommodate, that it was determined 
that this condition should be waived. At the third conference 
the British Plenipotentiaries submitted a projet of six articles for 
the regulation of the whole yo of impressment by a separate 
treaty. They were to this effect: 1. That effectual measures 
shall be taken for excluding the natural-born subjects and citizens 
of either party from serving in the vessels of the other, provided 
that this shall not include such persons as may have been 
naturalized by the laws of each party previous to the signature 
of the treaty. @. That a list of all persons, falling within the 
above exception, specifying place of birth and date of natu- 
ralization, shall be furnished by each party. 3. That each 
party shall receive the power to authorise by proclamation 
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their respective subjects or citizens to serve in the vessels of 
the other country: and that during such permission it shall 
be competent for the other party to admit such service. Pro- 
vided that, when permission so granted shall be withdrawn, notifi- 
cation shall be made of. such withdrawal, and the exclusion shall 
be re-enforced as if no such permission had been promulgated. 
4, That in consideration of the preceding stipulations, each 
Power shall, during the continuance of the treaty, abstain from 
impressment from out of the vessels of the other when not upon 
the high seas; provided that this shall not apply to vessels in 
port, or be construed to impair the established right of search, as 
authorised in time of war by the law of nations. 5. That the 
term of the treaty shall be ten years, and that it shall be in the 
power of either party to annul it at any time, upon giving six 
months previous notice. 6. That nothing in the preceding ar- 
ticles shall affect the rights and principles on which the parties 
have heretofore acted, in respect to the matters therein referred 
to, except so far as the same shall have been modified, restrained, 
or suspended by those articles; and that after the expiration of the 
treaty, each shall stand with respect to the other as to its said rights 
and privileges as if no such treaty had ever been made. This 
was the purport of the propositions submitted by our government. 
They were not deemed satisfactory by the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries. ‘The second article, requiring a list of persons falling 
within the exception, and specifying the place of birth and date 
of naturalization, was especially objected to; and it was proposed 
as a substitute that “ no natural-born subject or citizen of either 
power, whose name should not be included in the list, should be 
deemed to fall within the exception, unless he produced proof of 
his having been duly naturalized prior to the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the treaty.” The reasons for the objection and proposal 
of a substitute shall be given in Mr. Rush’s words. 

“ Reasons must be given why the United States could not comply 
with the British article as it stood. Anterior to 1789, aliens were na- 
turalized according to the laws of the several states composing the Union. 
Under this system, the forms varied and were often very loose. The 
latter was especially the case when they were drawn up by justices of the 
peace, as sometimes happened. Since that epoch, the forms have been 
uniform, and are only permitted before such courts of record as are de- 
signated by the laws of the United States. But the designation includes 
not only courts of the United States, properly so called, but courts of 
the several States. Minor children also of naturalized persons, if the 
former be within the limits of the Union, become, ipso facto, naturalized. 
It must be added, that, for several years, no discrimination as to the 
birth-place of aliens was recorded. If attempts were made to procure 
the lists required, a first objection might have been, that the courts of 
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the several States were not bound to obey, in this respect, a call from 
the general Government. But granting that all obeyed, the lists. would 
have exhibited nothing more than the names. of British natural- 
born subjects, naturalized during a period of nearly thirty years. They 
would not designate seamen, the law not having required a record of the 
occupation; nor would they embrace minor children, their names never 
having been directed to be registered. There was but one other source 
from which lists could have been derived, and here only partially. By 
a law of 1796, collectors of customs were required to keep books in 
which the names of seamen, citizens of the United States, were, on their 
own application, to be entered. Under this law, as may be inferred 
from its terms, the entry of names was not full; nor did the law draw a 
distinction between native citizens and naturalized. 

“ From this summary it is manifest, that a compliance with the 
British article would have been impracticable. The unavoidable con- 
sequence of consenting to it would have been, that aliens naturalized 
before the treaty, and entitled by our laws to all the rights of citizens, 
would, by an ex post facto, and therefore unconstitutional measure, have 
found themselves excluded from following the seas.”—pp. 370—372. 


Another alteration was also required: that the “ exchange of 
ratification” should be substituted for the time of “ signature” as 
the period previous to which naturalization shall confer the right 
of serving. It was apprehended, however, by our Plenipoten- 
tiaries, that many cases of naturalization would come in between 
the two dates; and on this point, and the objections to the second 
article, the negociation with respect to impressment failed. 

In adverting to the case of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, two 
British subjects, executed under the direction of an American 
general, Mr. Rush naturally feels that he is treading on delicate 
ground. It is a case which involves serious charges against the 
existing President of the United States. Mr. Rush might 
therefore have been excused as a diplomatist if he had said much 
less about it. Butsince he enters largely into the merits of this 
question, we must take the liberty of saying that the ample ac- 
count which he professes to give is by no means sufficiently full, 
and gives a very imperfect and partial representation of the truth. 
He does not, however, attempt to disguise the strong feeling 
which it produced in this country. 


* Out-of-doors, excitement seemed to rise higher and higher. Stocks 
experienced a slight fall. The newspapers kept up their fire. Little 
acquainted with the true character of the transaction, they gave vent to 
angry declamation. ‘They fiercely denounced the Government of the 
United States. Tyrant, ruffian, murderer, were among the epithets ap- 
plied to their commanding general. He was exhibited in placards 
through the streets. The journals, without distinction of party, united 
in these attacks. The Whig and others in opposition took the lead. 
Those in the Tory interest, although more restrained, gave them coun- 
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tenance; In the midst of all this passion, the thinistry stood firnt. 
Bétter iiiformed, more just, they had made up their minds not to risk 
the peace of the two countries, on grounds so untenable: It forms an 
itistance Of the intelligence and strength of a Government, disregarding 
the first Clamours of a powerful press, and first erroneous impulses of an 
dlinost universal public feeling: At a later day of my mission; Lord 
Castlereagh said to me, that a war might lave been produced on this 
occasion; ‘ if the ministry had but held up a finger.’ On so slender a 
thréad do public affairs sometimes hang: Plato says, that the complaisance 
which produces popularity; is the source of the greatest operations in 
governmeiit. The firmmess of one mah, is perhaps the pivot on which 
gréat events more frequently turn: I adopted and retain the belief, that 
the firmness of Lord Castlereagh under this emergency, sustained by 
those of his colleagues in the cabinet, was the main cause of preventing 
a rupture between the two nations.”—pp. 412, 413. 


This incitement, this danger of impending war, would appear 
unreasonable and unaccountable, if the circumstances liad been 
nothing more than they appear in the pages of Mr. Rush’s nar- 
rative. We think with him, that “ full justice could not be rendered 
if the unhappy occurrence was looked at sitiply by itself ;” we 
shall, therefore, not narrow our view, but give a brief sketch of 
thé whole concomitant transactions, premisitig, that otir relation of 
events is drawn entirely from American sources. 

In the year 1814, a treaty was concluded at Foit Jackson, be- 
tween the United States and the Creek Indians. To this treaty 
Mr. Clay, the Speaker of the House of Represeiitatives, refers in 
his speech in Congress, in 1818, as the original and main cause 
of the Seminole war. “ He had read it,” he said, “ with the 
deepest mortification and regret ; a more dictatorial spirit he had 
never seeh displayed in any instrument: he would challenge an 
examination of all the records of diplomacy, and he did not 
believe a solitary instance could be found of stich at inexorable 
spirit of domination pervading a compact purporting to be a 
treaty of peace. It consisted of the most severe and humiliating 
demaiids ; of the stitrender of large territory; of the privilege of 
iiaking roads through even what was retained; of the right of 
establishing trading houses; of the obligation of delivering into 
our hands their prophets; and all this of a wretched people re- 
diced to the last extremity of distress, whose miserable existence 
we had to preserve by a voluntary stipulation to furnish them with 
bread.”* ‘This treaty, which was concluded in August, 1814, but 
uot ratified, demanded as an indemnity for the expenses of a war, 
in which 800 Indians had fallen in one battle, a territory of not 
less than fifteen millions of acres. ‘The American government 
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appear to have had conscientious doubts respecting the justice of 
terms thus dictated to a fallen enemy, and the treaty remained 
almost five months unratified. Meanwhile, a treaty with the 
British government had been concluded at Ghent, which was re 
ceived at Washington on the 15th of February, 1815. Ih this 
treaty was an article (the 9th) stipulating that the government of 
the United States should make peace with any Indian tribes with 
whom they might be at war at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty, and return to them all the lands which belonged to them 
in 1811. This was embarrassing. If the government ratified 
the Creek treaty, they seemed to sanction what is called by a 
member in Congress, “ the unjust acquisition of territory.” If 
they did not ratify it, the treaty of Ghent would come into ope- 
ration—the lands must be unconditionally restored, and a clamour 
would be raised among the many who had marked the 15,000,000 
acres as their prey. What then did the American government do? 
They ratified the Creek treaty on the 16th of February, and 
the treaty of Ghent on the following day! Strong doubts have 
been expressed in the American Congress whether this piece of 
political dexterity (we wish to use none but the mildest designa- 
tions,) was, after all, entitled to success. Mr. Clay calls in 
question the validity of the Creek treaty. ‘“ What,” he asks in 
Congress, “did the preamble disclose? that two-thirds of the 
Creek nation had been hostile, and one-third only friendly to us, 
Now he had heard, that not one hostile Chief signed the treaty. 
If the treaty really were made by a minority of the nation, it was not 
obligatory upon the whole nation. It was void, considered in the 
light of a national compact. And if void, the Indians were en- 
titled to the benefit of the provisions of the 9th article of the 
treaty of Ghent.”* ‘ Perhaps,” says another member of Congress, 
(Mr. Fuller, of Massachusetts,) “ there is reason to believe that 
the British commissioner at Ghent intended and expected to in+ 
elude the Creeks in the provision of the 9th article; as Jackson’s 
capitulation, if known at all in Europe, must also have been 
considered of no validity, being unratified. If so, can the exiled 
Red Sticks, or their British advisers, be severely. censured for 
persisting in claiming a restoration of their lands under that 
treaty?”* Outof this claim grew the Seminole war—but not out 
of this alone. The Indians had other grievances. From a letter 
dated Sept. 1817, from ten Seminole towns to the commanding 
officer of an American fort, read by Mr. Clay in Congress, it 
appears that various aggressions had been committed on the 
Indians—their cattle carried off—their people killed, and the 
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murder justified on the plea that they were outlaws. Hopeless 
of redress or protection, the Indians began to take the law into 
their own hands, and a border warfare was commenced in 1817, 
between the Seminoles and the frontier inhabitants of Georgia. 
The American General, Gaines, demanded the surrender of the 
delinquent Indians, which they refused, alleging previous injury. 
General Gaines was then authorized by his government to re- 
move the Indians still remaining on the lands ceded under the 
Creek treaty of 1814, and to retain some of them as hostages. 
Thus began the war. General Gaines, after some trifling suc- 
cesses, was besieged by the Indians, by whom he was consider- 
ably out-numbered, in a place called Fort Scott. In this emer- 
gency General Jackson was ordered to take the field with 1800 
men, consisting of regulars and militia, and was directed, if that 
force was insufficient, to call on the governors of the adjoining 
states for such portions of the militia as he might think requisite. 
With these directions General Jackson did not comply, but pre- 
ferred to raise volunteers in Tenessee and Kentucky, to the 
command of whom he appointed officers acting solely under his 
authority. General Gaines had in the meanwhile, not like Ge- 
neral Jackson, in disregard of positive orders, but nevertheless 
without orders, taken upon himself to raise a force of 1600 Creek 
Indians, “ appvuinting their officers, with a Brigadier-General 
at their head, and mustering this force into the service of 
the United States.” 

These unconstitutional acts, (for they were infractions of the 
constitution of the United States,) were severely denounced in 
a report of the Senate, and in many eloquent speeches in Con- 
gress. It is observed in the report, that the plea of necessity 
was ridiculously inapplicable in the present instance, and if 
this plea be admitted, then, “ in all future wars, generals may 
dispense with the militia altogether, and increase the regular 
army to any extent that folly or ambition may suggest.” Orators 
in Congress show also a wholesome jealousy of precedents tend- 
ing towards that military domination which republics have most 
cause to fear. ‘ I hope,” said one of them, “ that our happy 
form of government is destined to be perpetual. But if it is to 
be preserved, it must be by the prac.ice of virtue, by justice, by 
moderation, by magnanimity, by keeping a watchful and steady 
eye on the executive, and above all, by holding toa strict account- 
ability the military branch of the public force.” ‘ Beware,” 
continues the same orator, “ how you give a fatal sanction in this 
infant period of our republic, scarcely yet two-score years old, to 
military insubordination. Remember that Greece had her Alex- 
ander, Rome her Cesar, England her Cromwell, France her 
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Buonaparte; and that if we would escape the rock on which they 
split, we must avoid their errors.” These expressions were called 
forth, not merely by the acts above related, but by other proceed- 
ings of a still more arbitrary character on the part of the Ameri- 
can general. By a treaty of 1795 between Spain and the United 
States, Spain was bound “ not to suffer her Indians to attack the 
citizens of the United States, nor the Indians inhabiting their 
territory ;” and a similar obligation was reciprocally binding on 
the United States. ‘The Seminoles (Indians inhabiting the Spa- 
nish territory) had now attacked the citizens of the United States, 
and the latter were consequently held justified in pursuing them 
across the Spanish frontier. ‘The American government was, 
nevertheless, unwilling to violate the Spanish frontier needlessly. 
On the 2d of December, 1817, General Gaines was forbidden to 
cross the Florida line. On the 9th he was authorised to exercise 
his discretion on this point. On the 16th he was instructed to 
consider himself at liberty to cross the line, in pursuit of the 
enemy; but, if the enemy took refuge under a Spanish fortress, 
the fortress was not to be attacked, but the fact was to be report- 
ed to the secretary at war. General Jackson soon afterwards 
succeeded to the command, and on him devolved the observance 
of these orders. How did he observe them? On the same day 
on which the President declared in his message to Congress, that 
although orders had been given to enter the Spanish terrritory, 
it was carefully provided that the Spanish local authorities should 
be respected, and that even if the enemy should take shelter under 
a Spanish fortress, the fortress was not to be attacked, but the 
fact reported to the war department, for further orders —on 
the same day on which these declarations were made by the head 
of the government, General Jackson wrote to say that it was his 
intention to take the Spanish fort of St. Marks, “ as a depét for 
his supplies.” ‘This intention he carried into effect; and in de- 
fiance of orders, and the public assurances of his government, the 
fortress of a power at peace with the United States was hostilely 
invaded by the American general, compelled to surrender, and 
occupied as ax American post. 

Aggression did not end here. General Jackson, after march- 
ing from St. Marks against the Indians on the Suwanney river, 
and having, as he expressed his belief, brought the war to a close, 
received, on the 23d of May, when on his march homeward, a 
letter of remonstrance from the Spanish governor of Florida, 
then at Pensacola, intimating his surprise at the acts of hostility 
committed by the American army, notwithstanding the pacific 
professions of the President, and adding, that if persisted in, he 
must employ force to repel them, General Jackson chose to 
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regard this remonstrance as a declaration of war. ‘“ He received 
it,” said an American orator in Congress, “ on the 23d; he was 
in Pensacola on the 24th; and immediately after set himself 
before the fortress of San Carlos de Barancas, which he shortly 
reduced. Wonderful energy! Admirable promptitude! Alas! 
it had not been an energy and a promptitude within the pale of 
the constitution, and according to the orders of the chief magis- 
trate! It was impossible to give any definition of war, that would 
not comprehend these acts, It was open, undisguised and un- 
authorised hostility.” 

It is not our present purpose to display at length the wrongs of 
Spain in this affair. We advert to them briefly as illustrations of 
that arbitrary spirit which pervaded the proceedings of the Ameri- 
ean general. Inthe course of these proceedings two British sub- 
jects, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, fell into the 
hands of General Jackson, Arbuthnot was taken, not in arms, 
ner within the territory of the United States, but on neutral 

round, within the Spanish fort of St. Marks, which General 
Toten was not authorised to enter. Ambrister was taken 
during the march of the American forces to attack the Indians on 
the Suwanney river. Arbuthnot had come to Florida as a trader 
in 1817, and in order to increase his profits, appears to have en- 
deavoured to acquire political consequence among the Indians, by 
becoming the organ of their wishes and complaints. ‘The expul- 
sion of the Creeks from their lands, in virtue of the harsh treaty 
of 1814, and the application of the treaty of Ghent to the land so 
ceded, were subjects on which they consulted him; and on these 
points he forwarded representations on their behalf to the British 
government, but advised them, though aggrieved, “not to go to 
war with the United States.” ‘This appears from Arbuthnot’s 
letter to Governor Mitchell, Indian agent of the United States; 
and in his papers, which were seized, nothing of a contrary ten- 
dency could be found. He had been the friend of the Indians, but 
had sought redress for them by negociation, and through the 
mediation of England, and not by war. Ambrister had come to 
Florida to assist Macgregor’s armament, and his first attempts to 
gain influence over the Indians were with intentions hostile, not 
‘to the United States, but to Spain. But the power thus gained for 
another purpose, he employed for the Indians, when he found them 
aggrieved; and he became, as he admitted, one of their leaders, in 
what he considered a defensive war. These two men, of whom 
Arbuthnot had been neither taken in arms, nor was proved to 
have borne them, were, by order of General Jackson, tried by a 
court martial. Arbuthnot was found guilty of exciting the Creek 
Indians to war against the United States, and of furnishing 
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them with the means of carrying it on. For these offeuces he 
was sentenced to suffer death, and hung. Ambrister pleaded 
guilty to the charge of leading and commanding the Lime Creek 
Indians in war. For this, the tribunal first condemned him to 
suffer death; but the sentence was re-considered, and that which 

was delivered as the final judgment of the court, sentenced him 
to whipping, confinement, and hard labour, This sentence Ge- 
neral Jackson annulled, and by his order Ambrister was shat, 
But we have not yet laid open all the worst features of these yio- 
lent proceedings, ‘The court by which Arbuthnot and Ampbrister 
was condemned, was a court of incompetent jurisdiction ; for 
they had committed no offence which brought them within the 
cognizance of an American court martial. The friends of Gene- 
ral Jackson, perceiving this difficulty, attempted to maintain, 
that the tribunal was not a court martial, but a mere court of 
officers, whose proceedings were subject to no legal restraint, 
and whose judgment was mere counsel, submitted to the discre- 
tion of the general, to be altered or extended at his pleasure. But 
it was shown on the other hand, that the constitution and form of 
this tribunal, and the course of its proceedings, had coincided in 
every respect with that prescribed for courts martial, and with a 
degree of strictness which made it absurd to suppose that those 
who formed it did not consider themselves bound by such rules, 
and actual members of such a court, “In the general orders, 
issued from the adjutant-general’s office, at head-quar ters, it was 
described as a court martial. The prisoners are said, in those 
orders, to have been tried ‘ on the following charges and specifi- 
cations. The court considered itself to be acting as a court 
martial—it was so organized—it so proceeded, having a judge- 
advocate,—hearing witnesses, and the written defence of the miser- 
able prisoners. ‘The whole proceeding manifestly shows, that all 
parties considered it as a court-martial, convened and acting under 
the rules and articles of war.”* 

The mode of trial was not less exceptionable than the Jurisdic- 
tion of the court, “ The evidence on trials by courts-martial,” 
says an American legal authority, ‘‘ is the same that is required 
in civil prosecutions.” Yet what was the evidence on which these 
men were convicted? We are told bya member of Congress that 
letters ascribed to Arbuthnot were received as evidence without a 
shadow of proof: and that a Spanish renegado, his open personal 
enemy, was invited by the court to give an opinion of the pri- 
soner’s guilt. “ ‘The evidence of papers not produced or ac- 
counted ‘for; the belief of persons, whose testimony of facts ought 


* Debates in Congress on the Seminole War. 
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to have been doubted ; hearsay, and that of Indian negroes and 
others, who, had they been present, could not have been sworn, 
were all indiscriminately admitted and relied upon.”* And this 
was on a trial for life! But worse tyranny ensued. “ Having de- 
clared a court martial,” says the report of the Senate, “ for the 
purpose of trying the prisoners, the commanding general, by his 
own anthority, set aside the sentence of the court, and substituted 
for that sentence his own arbitrary will.” ‘ Even despots,” it 
adds, “ claiming to exercise absolute power, cannot with pro- 
priety violate their own rules.” Mr. Clay, in his speech in Con- 
gress, indignantly compares the treatment of these men with the 
case of the Duc d’Enghien. “ There, as here,” says the orator, 
“ was a violation of neutral territory. But there was a most un- 
fortunate difference for the American example. The Duc 
d’Enghien was executed according to his sentence.” Ambrister 
was shot, in contradiction to the sentence which had spared his 
life. We are reminded of another of the most despotic atrocities 
of Napoleon, which these cases strikingly resemble—the execu- 
tion of Palm, the citizen of a foreign country, seized, con- 
demned by a military tribunal, and executed, for having “ excited 
the enemies of France to hostility against the emperor.” What 
was the offence for which Arbuthnot and Ambrister were put to 
death? that they had excited the Indians to hostility against the 
United States. “ Instigation” was their chief offence. ‘ If that 
man be liable to the punishment of death,” said one of the sup- 
porters of General Jackson, “‘ who lends to the enemy only the 
aid of his individual physical force, how much more does he de- 
serve it, who by the moral force of his delusive promises and 
persuasions, puts into action against us the physical force of a 
whole tribe of Indians?”+ We see no just grounds on which 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister could be tried before any tribunal. 
They were not deserters—they were not spies—they had done 
nothing of which cognizance could be taken by an American 
court martial. They were, if any thing, prisoners of war. Am- 
brister had led the Indians, and was unquestionably such. It 
was said, with reason, in the “ Report of the Senate in Congress” 
on the Seminole war, that these subjects of Great Britain, 
‘having left their country and united themselves with savages, 
with whom the United States were at war, forfeited their claim 
to the protection of their own government, and subjected them- 
selves to the same treatment, which might, according to the prac- 
tice and principles of the American government, be extended 
towards those with whom they were associated.” But the Re- 


* Debates in Congress on the Seminole War, + Debates in Congress. 
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port adds: “ No process of reasoning can degrade them below 
the savages with whom they were connected. As prisoners of 
war, they were entitled to claim from the American government 
that protection which the most savage of our foes have uniformly 
experienced when unarmed and in our power.”"* What then was 
the principle on which General Jackson assumed the right of 
causing these men to be put to death? It was this—* that they 
being citizens of a nation at peace with the United States, did, 
by joining in war against the United States, forfeit their allegiance 
and become liable to be treated as outlaws and pirates.” A 
monstrous principle! and “ not recognized,” says the Report of 
the Senate, “in any code of national law. Nothing can be found 
in the history of civilized nations which recognizes such a prin- 
ciple, except a decree of the executive directory of France during 
their short career of folly and madness, which declares that neu- 
trals found on board enemies’ ships should be considered and 
treated as pirates.”+ The application of this principle, if ad- 
mitted, was well pointed out by Mr. Clay. ‘ Let us look for a 
moment into some of the consequences of this principle, if it 
were to go to Europe, sanctioned by the approbation, express or 
implied, of this house. We have now in our armies probably the 
subjects of almost every European power. Some of the nations 
of Europe maintain the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Sup- 
pose Britain and America in peace, and America and France at 
war. ‘The former subjects of England, naturalized or unnatural- 
ized, are captured by the navy or army of France. What is their 
condition? According to the principle of General Jackson they 
would be outlaws and pirates, and liable to immediate execution.” 
This principle, America should remember, would have subjected 
to treatment as an outlaw or pirate the most distinguished volun- 
teer that ever joined their banner—Lafayette. But even if this 
principle were admitted, it would not have rendered Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister amenable to a court martial, As outlaws, robbers, 
or pirates, they were amenable only to the jurisdiction of a civil 
tribunal. 

One solitary plea in defence of these atrocities remains—that 
these Englishmen, “ having joined a savage nation, who observe no 
rules and give no quarter,” the captors had a right to treat them 
precisely as they might have treated the savages whom they joined, 
and that they might have put the savages to death upon a principle 
of retaliation. What is the language on this point of a Report 
emanating from a branch of the American legislature ? “ Retalia- 


* Report on the Seminole War—Senate in Congress, July 24, 1819. 
t Ibid. 
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tion in the United States has always been confined to specified 
acts of cruelty, It is not believed that any attempt has ever been 
made to retaliate for charges so general as those exhibited against 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, viz. ‘ exciting the Indians to war.’ 
During the revolutionary war only two cases occurred of persons 
seized for purposes of retaliation, neither of whom were executed ; 
the case of Asgill, seized on the account of the murder of 
Huddy ; and Goyernor Hamilton, of Vincennes, for specific acts 
of cruelty also, Hamilton was confined for a short time with 
rigour, and afterwards released. During the late war, marked 
with some cases of cold-blooded massacre on the part of our 
enemy, particularly the one at the river Raisin, no such measure 
as retaliation was resorted to.” ‘These sentiments, emanating from 
the Senate, were ably supported in debate by many members of 
the House of Representatives. 

We have laid before our readers statements strongly condem- 
natory of General Jackson; but they are condemnations uttered 
by his own countrymen. We have not yet expressed our own 
opinion. The conduct of that general was powerfully attacked ; 
but it was defended with equal ability. We have examined both 
the accusations and defence, and we can come to no other con- 
clusion, than that the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambbrister 
were judicial murders. We find in these cases irregularity and 
harshness amply sufficient to justify the excitement which they 
produced in this country, and to allay all surprise at Lord Castle- 
reagh’s assertion, ‘* that a war might have been produced on this 
occasion ‘ if the ministry had but held up a finger.’” 

That the war so narrowly avoided was not produced, we sin- 
cerely rejoice, and we concur with Mr. Rush in thinking that 
this case afforded no tenable grounds for war, and that our minis- 
try were justified in the peaceful course which they pursued, 
We repeat, that in our opinion these unhappy men were judicially 
murdered; but they had identified themselves with the Indians— 
they were aiding not an English, but an Indian cayse—they had 
deprived themselves of the immunities of Englishmen—and, not 
as subjects of Great Britain, but as individuals, they suffered 
wrongs which the nation to which they had belonged could not 
be expected to avenge. 

In the preceding statement we have been compelled to differ 
from Mr. Rush. Admiring as we do, on the whole, the good 
sense and temper of his work, we would fain agree with him be- 
fore we close. Fortunately this is easy; and we can cordially 
agree with him in the following passage, the last that we shall 
extract from his work. It is a passage gratifying to Englishmen, 
and creditable to the liberality and judgment of the writer. 
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Speaking of the frequent and confident predictions of the im- 
pending ruin of England, which are to be heard both in this and 
other countries, he says, 


“Predictions of this nature have been repeated for ages, but have 
not come to pass. Rich subjects make a rich nation. As the former 
increase, so will the means of filling the coffers of the latter. Let 
contemporary nations lay it to their account, that England is more 

owerful now than ever she was, notwithstanding her debt and taxes, 

his knowledge should form an element in their foreign policy, Let 
them assure themselves, that instead of declining she is advancing ; 
that her population increases fast; that she is constantly seeking new 
fields of enterprise in other parts of the globe, and adding to the 
improvements that already cover her island at home, new ones that 
promise to go beyond them in magnitude; in fine, that instead of 
being worn out, as at a distance is sometimes supposed, she is going 
a-head with the buoyant spirit and vigorous effort of youth, It is 
an observation of Madame de Staél, how ill England is understood 
on the Continent, in spite of the little distance that separates her from 
it. How much more likely that nations between whom and herself 
an ocean interposes, should fall into mistakes on the true nature of 
her power and prospects; should imagine their foundations to be 
crumbling, instead of steadily striking into more depth, and spreading 
into wider compass. Britain exists all over the world, in her colonies, 
These alone, give her the means of advancing her industry and opu- 
lence for ages to come, They are portions of her territory more 
valuable than if joined to her island. The sense of distance is des- 
troyed by her command of ships; whilst that very distance serves as 
the feeder of her commerce and marine. Situated on every continent, 
lying in every latitude, these, her out-dominions, make her the centre of 
a trade already vast and perpetually augmenting—a home trade and 
a foreign trade—for it yields the riches of both, as she controls it all 
at her will. They take off her redundant population, yet make her 
more populous; and are destined, under the policy already com- 
menced towards them, and which in time she will far more extensively 
pursue, to expand her an empire, commercial, manufacturing, and 
maritime, to dimensions te which it would not be easy to affix limits.” 
—pp. 392, 393. 
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Arr. XI.—Reise nach Oesterreich im Sommer 1831. Von Wolfgang 
Menzel. (Travels into Austria in the Summer of 1831. By Wolf- 
gang Menzel.) Stuttgart. 1832. 


WE had occasion in a former number to notice a very clever, though in 
some respects heterodox, work on German literature, by the author of 
this tour, who at present conducts the reviewing department in the 
Morgenblatt. Menzel is a man of acute, rather than comprehensive 
mind, apt occasionally to prefer paradox to truth, and in the warmth of 
political feeling to impart to his criticisms a tone of bitterness and sar- 
casm, which while it increases their interest, materially detracts from 
their permanent value. Yet though /iberal in his opinions, and occa- 
sionally a little ¢oo liberal of his personalities, he stands in a very diffe- 
rent position from the Bérnes and Heines, the present opprobria of 
German criticism. He is, we believe, a warm-hearted and warm-headed 
man, vehement both in his likings and dislikings, strongly prejudiced 
ini favour of certain opinions, but incapable of advocating these at the 
expense of honesty and truth, and ready to avow his mistake with fair- 
ness and candour, when a more minute acquaintance with the indivi- 
duals or subjects which he may have unintentionally misrepresented, 
has convinced him of his error. The views, therefore, which he exhibits 
in the present work may, we think, be relied on, so far as regards sin- 
cerity, at least, in the delineation; while his readiness in seizing the 
characteristic features of the country and its inhabitants, and his clear, 
easy, and lively style, give his book a very considerable degree of in- 
terest. 

The journey was suggested by the state of his health. His critical 
campaigns had towards the spring of 1831 fairly exhausted him, and 
the physician prescribed for him abstinence from pen and ink and 
thinking, and a tour for amusement. Menzel thought that if thinking 
was to be forbidden, Austria would be precisely the place for him, so he 
set out forthwith, and this little volume is the result of his travels. He 
soon found, however, that men thought and spoke with pretty much the 
same freedom in Austria as they do elsewhere; he found intelligence and 
activity where he had expected ignorance and mere animal enjo; ment, 
general happiness and content under those institutions which appeared to 
him so questionable or pernicious, and a national character full of truth- 
fulness and kindly feeling. 


“T shall be greatly pleased,” says he in his preface, “ if the following pages 
contribute in any way to remove the prejudices which so generally prevail in 
the rest of Germany, with regard to Austria. This sound-hearted and amia- 
ble people has now exactly reached the point on which Joseph the Second 
wished to place them; they have become Josephized, as it were, by degrees. 
And intelligence has made far greater progress in Austria, than people gene- 
rally believe or venture to say. In the outer and less* favoured provinces, 
experience and necessity,—in the more fortunate centre of the empire, reading 
and scientific culture,—haye been their instructors:—an education which 
neither the censorship nor the secret police have interrupted.” 


The first point on which Menzel was undeceived, was the idea of the 
rudeness of the Austrian custom-house officers, andthe interruptions he 
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was likely to receive from them during his journey. On entering the 
imperial territory, on the contrary, he found them as civil as possible, 
and such, he says, was uniformly the case during his whole tour. The 
freedom, too, with which public matters were discussed at the tables 
d’héte, ran not less counter to all his previous notions on the subject. 
A young Leipzig doctor who was his fellow-traveller had been horror- 
struck by some political observations made by an old man in the coach 
as they approached the boundary, probably imagining that before night 
the whole party would be accommodated at the emperor's expense in 
Salzburg castle, but to his surprize and infinite relief, the conversation 
at the inn-table in the evening went so far beyond any thing which 
had been vented in the diligence, that his mind was entirely set at ease 
upon the subject. Of the beautiful scenery of Salzburg, he speaks with 
the enthusiasm which it never fails to excite in the mind of every person 
of feeling, and the beauty of the women of Linz seems to have made a 


deep impression on him as he passed. He reached Vienna on the 30th 
of June. 


“ After passing the enormous suburbs, you reach a circus, half a league in 
diameter, surrounded on all sides by the neat and sometimes splendid build- 
ings of the suburbs. In the midst of this circus, which is covered with grass 
and intersected by innumerable alleys, lies the inner of ancient city, with its 
central point, the steeple of St. Stephen’s, towering over all. This centralisa- 
tion of the town, this intervening space of green, these suburbs spreading 
round it like an amphitheatre, give a regularity to Vienna, which relieves the 
enormous mass of its houses, and at the same time increases the majestic 
effect of the imperial city. This prodigal profusion of space, those sunny 
spaces between the old town and the new, and the roomy and spacious 
streets of the suburbs, suit well with the smiling aspect of the surrounding 
country, and the kindly character of the people. It is only in the interior or 
old town, that the streets are dark and narrow, but it does not amount to 
more than one-sixth part of the whole, and contains only 50,000 inhabitants, 
while the suburbs contain 250,000. The contrast of antiquity and novelty, 
of its grey weather-beaten palaces with the light and modern buildings of the 
suburbs, is an additional charm. In this sea of palaces, one hardly bestows 
attention on buildings which would elsewhere have excited admiration; the 
individuals are absorbed in the mass. The eye, however, is chiefly attracted 
by the church of St. Stephen, the palace and its adjoining buildings. The 
later churches, built in the time of the Jesuits, are splendid, but I must con- 
fess disagreeable to me in architectural effect. The most striking thing about 
the palace is its hoary look of antiquity. Dark, long, and rather low, it seems 
modestly to shrink from notice, among its adjoining buildings of more modern 
date, among which the imperial chancery is the most conspicuous,” 


From the aspect of the town itself, he passes to that of its inhabi- 
tants, and the gay and varied spectacle which its streets, like those of 
Venice, present in the costumes of so many different nations—the Hun- 
garian with his haughty oriental air, the fiery Italian, the depressed and 
discontented-looking Bohemian, the gay and active Tyrolese, the gigan- 
tic mountaineer from Styria, the Turk, the Greek, the Armenian, all 


wearing their national garb, amongst the quieter costumes of the 
Viennese. 


“ The Viennese, while they are epicureans in pleasure, contrive to enjoy 
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themselves with that moderation which leaves them in possession of the most 
excellent health; and unceasing animal spirits. They eat and drink well, but 
you never meet with an English Falstaff, or a Bavarian beer barrel. The bes- 
tial and disgusting air which is so frequently found elsewhere in those who 
are passionately addicted to the pleasures of the table is never met with in 
Vienna, The Viennese are amorous and voluptuous, but in Vienna you would 
in vain look for those physiognomies so common in Berlin, and even in Frane- 
fort, on which unbridled passion has stamped the look of crime and infamy. 
There are no brothels in Vienna,—matters are managed in the dilettanti 
style, as in Italy; each follows his own inclination, and goes on his way, smi- 
ling, contented, and what is a main point, healthy In their manners the 
comfortable prevails over the showy. A stranger is surprised by the oddest 
customs, is at first ashamed to join in them, but in the end finds them per- 
fectly practicable. For example, I found myself ona very hot day at the 
table of a baron of very ancient nobility, when the amiable baroness, by whose 
side I was sitting, asked me in the kindest way, ‘ will not you pull off your 
coat” I now learned that the other guests had delayed taking off theirs merely 
on my account, as I was & stranger, until I should set the example, and that 
in Vienna nothing was more common whenever the weather happened to be 
too hot;—and I really found the practice a very comfortable one. The party 
only became easy and lively after all the coats were thrown off. This custom 
was common also at the tables d’hote.” 


We particularly like the spirit in which Menzel speaks of the poets of 
Vienna, men whom, at a distance and before he had learned to know them, 
he was accustomed to treat with any thing but civility in the columns of 
the Morgenblatt. Grillparzer, in particular, perhaps the most talented 
of the whole, who has shown his powers as a romantic and his taste as 
a classic poet by his dramas of the Ancestress and Sappho, he had more 
than once visited with the most caustie criticism: he looked on them, 
in fact, as the poets of despotism, and the prejudice caused by this feel- 
ing blinded him in some respects to their merits both as poets and as 
men. But it seems to be of the nature of his character, to retract an un- 
just and intemperate expression of opinion, the moment that the actual 
state of the case has been fairly brought before him; and, accordingly, 
his picture of the literary men of Vienna is in many respects the very 
reverse of what might have been anticipated from the editorial critic of 
the Morgenblatt. 


* Baron Zedlitz, and the still younger but excellent poet, Count Auersberg, 
happened at that time not to be in Vienna;—though I had known both of 
them before at Stuttgart. The celebrated tragedian Grillparzer, however, was 
to me a new and most interesting acquaintance. Although I had treated him, 
like the other “ fate-tragedy”” men, harshly enough, in my Criticisms, this cir- 
cumstance produced no unpleasant feeling in our intercourse. He seemed 
disposed to do justice to the sincerity and the motives of my critiques, in the 
same way as I was inclined to do to the motives of his poetry, however dif- 
ferent they might seem to be. In speaking of an Austrian poet, in fact, we 
ought to make allowances. What I never can forgive in the case of a Miillner 
or a Houwald, appears in a quite different light in the case of a Viennese poet. 
When we consider that in Austria poetry, under the pressure of a censorship, 
is not permitted to expand its wings at will, and that, on the other hand, the 
example of the brilliant models of the poets of the north and west of Germany 
operated in the most dazzling manner on the youthful poets of Austria, we 
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rieed not wonder that they are original only in harmléss comedy; and weak 
imitators of theit neighbours in the serious and the tragical. Grillparzer, who 
is an Austrian ‘ out and out,’ has far better claims to be the Schiller of his 
country than a Theodor Korner or a Collin; but how completely was all his 
ideal saddened,—what remained for his patriotic feelings, when he found that 
the idea of liberty was once for all to be excluded? He himself may not be aware 
of it, but to me the secret cause of his uncommon melancholy (for an ae 
lies in the opposition between his situation and the natural bent of his mind. 
Born to be the tragic poet of his nation, he is prevented from touching upon 
the truly tragic personages of history, from depicting their secret misery under 
the outward mask of happiness, and must content himself with the creation of 
mere allusions which under his very eyes are caricatured by the wild and reckless 
mirth of the Leopoldstadt theatre. He cannot laugh with hate thatlaugh, and he 
dare not weep with those that weep, except ina certain form. In consistency 
with his genuine Austrian nature, he seems to corsider it a crime to be a 
malcontent, so he appears to have quietly made up his mind to that sphere 
which he thinks remains open to him as a tragical poet. It seets to liavé been 
forgotten by him that heroes such as Ziska, Wallenstein, Ragotzki, Tekely, 
Hofer, and Speckbacher, were better suited to his tragic talent than the An- 
cestress, Sappho, Ottokar, and the ‘ True Servant of his Master.’ ” 


As applied to Grillparzer, in particular; we have some reason to know 
that this fine-spun 7 is utterly without foundation; the choice 
of his subjects, we believe, has been dictated by his own prepossessionis 
entirely, arid would have been precisely the same had the incubus of a 
censorship never existed. We should have been disposed to think that 
in a country, where confessedly, even political questions of immediate 
and vital interest are canvassed at tables d’héte, with that degree of 
freedoin which was sufficient to recompose the nerves of the Leipzig 
doctor as to his personal safety, no great restriction as to the themes on 
which a tragic poet was entitled to exercise his muse was likely to exist. 
The mistake here lies in confounding the interior with the exterior go- 
vernment of Austria. Beyond her own territories, and aniohg those 
fiations which have become attached to the empire by conquest or other- 
wise, and in which her sovereignty is mainly maintained by force, this 
minuteness and severity of the Austrian system of surveillance is at once 
lidicrous and oppressive. The representation of a favourite play, or a 
harmless looking opera, becomes a matter of state. But it is very different, 
as every traveller must have felt, in the interior of Austria itself. Con- 
fident in the attachment of its subjects, which amidst all the troubles 
which have agitated Germany it possesses, the Austrian government is by 
no means disposed to start at trifles within its own proper dominions ; 
and we believe the itlea, that any poet, from Vienna to Saltzburg, would 
ever be prevented by any interference of government from writing a tra- 
gedy on any of those themes to which our author alludes, and treating it 
according to the free bent of his genius and his conviction, to be utterly 
groundless. As for the often repeated observation that Austria has as 
yet produced no great original poet, we grant its truth; we confess we 
do not regard the Austrian character, with its calm contented epicureat- 
ism, as the most poetical. Bit we beg leave at the same time to ask, 
whether, at this moment, Austria is behind the rest of Germany in this 
respect—whether the Afnfrau, the Sappho, the Treuer Diener semes Herr 
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of Grillparzer, the Hans Sachs of Denchardstein, (which we remember 
listening to with the greatest pleasure some years ago in Berlin,) the 
Stern von Sevilla of Baron Zedlitz, will not bear a comparison with any 
of the later effusions of the other dramatists of Germany, from Hamburg 
to Stuttgart ? 

From poets the traveller naturally passes to players. There are four 
theatres in Vienna, and among the performers are several of distin- 
guished talent. The greatest of them was Leydelmann, now, perhaps, 
with the exception of Devrient, the first actor on the German stage, 
nay, in some respects superior to Devrient himself: Schreyvogel and 
Theresa Peche, who shines particularly in characters of a deeply roman- 
tic and imaginative cast. Of Fanny Elsler, who at present graces our 
English boards, he remarks: “ If Taglioni be without a rival in the mere 
graces of the dance, she is far behind Fanny Elsler in truth of pantomi- 
mic representation. In the ballet of Bluebeard she displayed what may 
be called the graces of the terrible, in a way which few actresses could 
have equalled.” The leaning of the dramatic pieces, Menzel thinks, is 
becoming every day less romantic and more homely. Even the fairy 
spectacles are now of a coarse rather than an exalted character, and our 
traveller seems to prognosticate that at no distant period all the low and 
vulgar and revolting spectacles and tableaux de mceurs, which at present 
disgrace the theatres of the Boulevards, will find their way to Vienna. 

A pleasing sketch of the suburbs of Vienna follows, from which we 
shall make a short extract. 


“Vienna is placed like a pearl set in gold, the surrounding neighbourhood 
is adorned with all the beauties of nature. The majestic-rolling Danube with 
its green islands, the fertile country sprinkled all over with villages, the near 
hills, which, without shutting up the view, afford admirable stations for viewing 
the surrounding panorama, and far off the lofty mountains within a day’s 
journey, all these are beauties which few capitals will be found to unite. I 
unfortunately saw the Prater only at a season when it was comparatively 
empty; but I saw enough to perceive its natural beauties, its enchanting alleys, 
and the vast extent of its forest, sufficient to contain the whole population of 
Vienna at once. 

“« The gardens and palace at Schenbrunn are somewhat on a smaller scale, 
but still large and magnificent. The English and French styles of gardening 
are here admirably united. The thickly crowded gigantic trees, in all their 
fullness of vegetation, cut away to a great extent in front, but shooting out be- 
hind in all directions, form as it were verdant walls, which yet have nothing 
monotonous in their appearance. The colossal white statues, standing beneath 
their shade in long rows, notwithstanding their size, appear diminutive in this 
green ee The view from Belvedere, which crowns the height like a 
light Grecian temple, is inimitably fanciful and attractive. In the menagerie, 
which is concealed among these avenues, I principally admired the remarkable 
cleanliness of the place, and the graceful high-tory walk of the living ostriches 
. . . . I would rather have seen the rare plants of Schenbrunn, but chance 
prevented my doing so. The liberality of the court, which allows free entrance 
into the garden to all, contrasts strangely with the system of exclusion adopted 
by the late king of England at Windsor, and with the restrictions which have 
been imposed at the Tuileries since it was inhabited by Louis Philip. This 
contributes not a little to the extraordinary popularity of the court of Vienna. 
Near Scheenbrunn lies Tivoli. When the palace of the emperor lies dark and 
silent in the nocturnal shadows of the lofty park, this palace of the people, illu- 
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minated like some fairy castle, outshines the lustre of the full moon, and the 
wild revolutionary waltzes of Strauss, the thunder of the carriages, the eddy- 
ing current of the populace, make one entirely forget that the ancient Cesar is 
asleep so near to them in his palace. Tivoli is a Belvedere of the people, only 
some hundred yards from the Belvedere of the emperor, and from its beautiful 
site is to be obtained the finest view of Vienna. I witnessed from this point a 
sunset, one of the loveliest I ever beheld, and the night which followed was 
scarcely less magnificent. The view of Vienna on this evening (the 7th July) 
had an additional feature of interest, for the great porcelain manufactory ng 
fire, and its dusky columns of smoke were rolling in fantastic forms round the 
town.” 


Menzel had projected an extension of his tour as far as Belgrade, but 
the rapid progress of the cholera soon compelled him not only to abandon 
this in but to quit Vienna itself, to which the fatal epidemic was fast 
approaching. He left it, he says, with the most melancholy feelings, 
at the thought how soon the destroying angel would descend above this 
sunny and smiling city, and sorrow and disease, and the selfishness 
which accompanies pestilence displace that tranquil gaiety and kindliness 
of disposition of which he felt the charm. 

The volume concludes with some observations of a political and moral 
kind on the spirit of the age and its probable tendency, in which, while 
there is much to contest, and something to blame, there is also much to 
praise. On the whole, we have derived much amusement from this 
production, 


Art. XII.—Russell de Albuquerque, Conto Moral. Por um Portuguez. 
(A Moral Tale, by a Portugueze). Cintra, 1833, 12mo. 


Wuen last we had occasion to treat of Portugueze literature, the subject 
was dismissed with a remark that the Lusitanian Muses were likely to 
remain long without votaries. Our pleasure equalled our surprise when 
the prediction seemed to be proved false by the unexpected apparition 
upon our study-table of a Conto Moral, which we, in simplicity of heart, 
conceived to be a novel, or rather a tale of the species introduced by 
Marmontel, as Contes Moraux, and once prevalent in France, and there- 
fore throughout reading Europe; and gladly did we welcome the sup- 
posed attempt to naturalize in Portugal a description of entertaining 
literature hitherto nearly unknown in that country. We have said, 
“ seemed to be proved false,” for, courteous reader, short-lived was the 
agreeable idea to which the title-page of this Portugueze volume gave 
birth ; the pseudo-Moral Tale being neither more nor less than a political 
pamphlet, or, shall we say, an Essay upon the History of Portugal, past 
and present ; and so little in the disguise of a novel, that we are as much 
ound to guess why the author should have called his production a Conto 
Moral as to divine his reason for putting Cintra on his title-page as the 
place of publication, whilst the last page of letter-press announces the 
fact of the book having been printed in Great St. Helen’s, London. But 
these matters, how perplexing soever in themselves, are not points of 
VOL. XII. NO, XXIII. R 
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primary importance to the general reader, or the reviewing Critic, and 
instead of speculating thereon, we must say a few words more upon what 
the work really is. And first for the so-called story. 

Some two or three generations of Albuquerques in Portugal and of 
Russells in England, having duly, severally, and successively, tnarried, 
produced children, and died, the two families are respectively reduced, 
the Russells to Herbert and his mother Eudosia, and the Albuquerques 
to Don Alvaro and his daughter Dona Eulalia. Tlie peninsular war 
taking Herbert Russell to Portugal in 1812, he is quartered upon Albu- 
querque, when the young people fall in love, marry, and die, with all 

ossible dispatch, leaving an only infant, Gongalo, the hero. Gongalo 
Russell de Albuquerque is brought up by bis Portugueze grandfather ; 
at fifteen he joins the patriots in their resistance to Dom Miguel’s usur- 
pation, and upon their defeat escapes to England, where he finds grand- 
mama Eudosia, who takes him to Italy for the completion of his educa- 
tion. The commencement of the Italian journey being the final ca- 
tastrophe. 

That so jejune a story cannot be the main object of the author who 
devised it, we need scarcely be at the trouble of remarking ; and suspect 
that the said author has borrowed his idea of the narrative pegs upon 
which political or philosophical dialogues should be hung, from some 
recent periodical publications, since the exultation with which he an- 
nounces that Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels are about to be trans- 
lated into Portugueze proves his own knowledge of what a story meant 
to delight the fancy, touch the heart, and recreate the mind, should be. 
We now proceed to that which our author has hung upon his fiction- 

egs. 

F Upon the first few we find nothing, and in good sooth his reasons for 
sticking them up is to us as great a mystery as any of those previously 
mentioned ; but the later series support clever, and very liberal disserta- 
tions upon the history and present condition of Portugal, as also upon 
the institutions and manners of England. Dom Alvaro being an im- 
passioned lover of national history and antiquities, omits no opportunity, 
during their brief connection, of enlightening his foreign son-in-law 
upon those topics; and Gongalo is lucky enough to find in England a 
young Portugueze exile, who, instantly becoming his intimate friend, 
undertakes for his behoof the kind office discharged towards his father 
Herbert by old Albuquergqe. The Portugueze exile is unnamed, and 
evidently meant for the talented author himself, who, as evidently, has 
long resided in this country, and whom we might have suspected of being 
an old acquaintance, not now for the first time teaching the British press 
to speak the language of Camoens, were not our conjectures turned 
aside by the information that all the translations of French and English 
poetry into Portugueze are executed by friends, and by the fact, that 
upon occasion of an improvisatore’s introduction, the bard's extempora- 
neous effusions are only described, not given. 

But we must enable our readers to jndge of the work for themselves ; 
and as the historical conversations of Dom Alvaro are not very intelli- 
gible, save to such as are familiarly acquainted with Os Lusiadas, which 
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Hetbert Russell is studying when they take place, we will give some 


fragments of a speech of the old gentleman touching monastic fraterni- 
ties. He says,— 


“ The destruction of the Jesuits, who were accused of intermeddling in the 
operations of cabinets, admonished most other orders to occupy themselves 
solely in the management of their own affairs, and to expend; their incomes 
without employing them, as of yore, in building, in agricultural improvements, 
or in the purchase of libraries; because such ostentation of wealth might, in 
our days, draw upon them government requisitions, or citations for forced 
loans; a species of contract which I judge to be unknown in your country, as 
being only possible in states where the government at one and the same time 
asks a loan and commands obedience. Never has the advantage been taken 
which these institutions might afford for the education of indigent youth; espe- 
cially should the convents of nuns offer the most natural asylum for the recep- 
tion of female orphans, and the daughters of the destitute poor. The Portu- 
gueze government, which, since the fall of the Marquez de Pombal, has united 
to its despotism a spirit of avarice and of profusion, considers the religious 
orders that possess established revenues, only as so many mines, whence to ex- 
tract coin. * * ** It seems incredible how religious orders, whose basis is hu- 
mility and the renunciation of human distinctions, should have taken the place 
of the Asiatic and African campaigns for maintaining amongst the Portugueze 
the spirit of distinctions of nobility. Our kings always distinguished the fa- 
milies to which bishops belonged, and upon them have fallen the rewards at- 
tached to important offices. I can assure you, that the honours borne by many 
families now in the class of nobility are due to reputations acquired by virtues 
practised in the silence of the cloister, and to learning cultivated in the seclu- 
sion of the cell. It is always useful that there should exist an open road by 


which the classes that do not belong to the nobility may lawfully aspire thereto. 
atte 


To the want of such a road the speaker proceeds to ascribe the French 
Revolution, and the reader will, we doubt not, readily dispense with our 
translating the old gentleman's speculations upon foreign politics, As 
we think the writer has bestowed more pains upon the disquisitions of 
his own representative, we should gladly turn to the dialogues held in 
England, and complete this article in the lofty style of political discus- 
sion. But the selection of a proper extract does not prove easy. We 
have not room here to investigate the difficult question of whether John 
VI. or Pedro IV. be the monarch bound by the constitution of Portugal 
to divide his two kingdoms between his children, and therefore we are 
unwilling to extract our author's eloquent declamation upon Dona Maria 
da Gloria's claims. The disquisition upon Pombal, the energetic mini- 
ster of Joseph I., whose despotic measures have been yet more ae 
censured than the patriotism of his views has been warmly eulogized, 
which we thought would answer our purpose, we find to be immode- 
a long, and incapable of curtailment, without wholly destroying its 
peculiar character of discursive reasoning. We therefore abandon our 
ambitious designs, and shall content ourselves with offering a specimen 
of our author’s descriptive powers. 


“They (Albuquerque and his family) reached the quinta (villa or farm) upon 
the Douro just as the bustle was beginning which announced the approach of 
the great wine-fair at Regoa, whither, on that occasion, resort the greater part 
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of the landed proprietors, and of the labourers of the districts producing wine 
fit for exportation, and the merchants of Oporto. At no other period of the 
year do the banks of the Douro present to a stranger so much to admire. At 
this season the heat is not overpowering. Hardly may be found elsewhere 
such admirable views, or so many hills uninterruptedly covered with vines. 
Had there been as much skill and elegance as there was luxury and expense 
in the mode of constructing the dwellings, few European territories could con- 
tend with the banks of the Douro, either in magnificence of buildings, or in 
agricultural wealth, and the natural beauties, whereby these sites offer delicious 
abodes during most seasons of the year. Here, between mountains tapestried 
with vines, are cultivated orchards of exquisite fruits. Whilst by day, fig, 

megranate, and olive-trees, and thickets of fruit-bushes pleasingly variegate 
the hills, by night, the fragrance of the orange and its kindred trees, as the 
lime, the lemon, the citron, and other fruits with aromatic flowers, embalm the 
atmosphere from the moment the sun disappears, till on the following morning 
his rays dissipate the delightful freshness, preserved through the night by a 
dew, heavy in proportion to the vicinity of the river. * * * * 

“ Tt is easy to estimate the influence of these sweets of life upon the manners 
of the inhabitants. Sociability is great; luxury in dress remarkable; the night 
is spent in sports, dances, and serenades of music, especially vocal. The ladies 
go to these parties, sometimes from distances of two or three leagues, led upon 
small ponies or mules, climbing roads opened by torrents of rain, not by the 
industry of man, descending precipices that fill them with awe and terror, for 
they do not familiarize themselves with these expeditions, though they brave 
the cold of early dawn, the noxious vapours of night, and often inclement 
showers. * * * * The priests of Esculapius denounce these excesses as the 
causes through which the thread of life of the nymphs of the Douro is so often 
shorn with cruel precociousness. * * * * 

‘“* Herbert was about to witness another peculiar scene upon the Douro, the 
Regoa wine-fair, and all thereunto pertaining. A train of cavaliers, with bag- 
gage, litters, and escorts of cavalry, appeared in the distance, recalling what 
travellers relate of the caravans of the merchants of Asia. Herbert hastened 
forward to see the entry of the Deputies of the Douro Wine Company. The 
deeply submissive gestures of the crowds waiting by the road side to salute 
them ; a certain air of sovereignty in the aspect of these commercial kinglings, 
announcing them as the distributors of favours and punishers of any infraction 
of the immunities, prerogatives, and monopolies of their company; these are 
the first things that strike the disinterested spectator, the impartial observer of 
such scenes. This Regoa wine-fair is something more than a mercantile ope- 
ration. Herbert, seeing such a display of power, and the civil magistracy with 
which the deputies of this trading company were invested, recollected the an- 
cient merchants of Tyre, clothed in purple, &c. &c. &c.” 


Of course, Herbert goes on to recollect first the Dutch, and then 
the English East India Company, to which thoughts we leave him, and, 
finding no further account of what the operations of the Regoa wine fair 
are, we were about to lay aside the Conto Moral and the pen together, 
when we were struck with a sense of remorse for our ingratitude to one 
of the very few foreigners who appear to have really studied and under- 
stood, and to appreciate English institutions, English liberty, and the 
English character. We have not room fora long extract, and think, of 
the few short ones we can find, the following, with which we shall con- 
clude, is not the least gratifying. 


“Every kind of labour by which riches can be honestly acquired is esteemed an 
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honourable occupation, because wealth, honestly obtained, is that which amongst 
this people gives real political importance. Fair conduct, independence, and 
polished manners, constitute the gentleman. Cleanliness, a certain elegance of 
dress suited to the age, a polite exterior, ever the offspring of good education, 
these signs are immediately recognized, and need no herald to proclaim the 
class to which he who is endowed with them belongs. Tailors, shoemakers, 
all whom he employs, acknowledge the gentleman. (The word is given in 
English and explained, rather than translated.) If we advert to the spirit of 
liberty and of independence actuating the lower classes in England, we cannot 
but wonder at the public consideration enjoyed by every person who fulfils the 
duties of a gentleman. When it is intended to crown the praise of many vir- 
tues honouring an individual, no other climax is sought than to say that he is a 
perfect gentleman. King George IV., at the height of his glory, was ambi- 
tious of nothing so much as the preservation of the distinction which his man- 
ners had earned him, of being the first gentleman of the nation whose chief he 
was born. * * * * All aspire to merit this title, and the aspirants pay no small 
homage to virtue, since they enter upon the path of duties and obligations, es- 
pecially with regard to the strict observance of promises, and both the being, 
and the passing for, men of honour. There is an illusion, a magic spell in the 
moral importance attached to the idea of a gentleman, which in England con- 


duces to the preservation of good morals and manners, beyond what any legis- 
lation has ever been able to effect.” 


Arr. XIII.--Sammiliche Schriften von A. von Tromlitz, (Collected 
Works of A. von Tromlitz.) Dresden und Leipzig, 1829—1832. 
24 vols. 18mo. 


Wiru the novels of countries where, as in France and Germany, the 
press teems with works of fiction, it is not often our practice to trouble 
our readers. But we conceive that an author whose prolific brain yields 
twenty-four well-written volumes within the short space of four years,* 
whatever be his native land, deserves to be generally known, at least by 
name. This, however, is not the only nor even the principal claim to 
notice of Herr von Tromlitz. Though we can scarcely perhaps call him 
a very skilful novelist, his twenty-four little volumes possess real merit, 
and for the most part take strong bold of the reader's fancy. His defects 
lie in the conduct of his stories, and in a scattering or diffusion of the in- 
terest amongst too many characters. His chief excellencies are, a sin- 
gular talent for combining romantic interest with almost unprecedentedly 
close adherence to history, a just development of historical characters, 
a bold conception and felicitous exemplification of the influence of the 
circumstances and opinions of different eras upon the human mind, a vi- 
gorous and often dramatic embodying of incidents, and a powerful imagi- 
nation, one fruit of which is the happy use of a slight touch of supersti- 
tion, and occasionally even of the supernatural. 

Tromlitz’s novels and tales are for the most part historical, and by far 
the best are those founded upon the annals of Germany and Italy. 
Here he is at home, and complete master of his subject. When he 


* Since this article was written, six more volumes, which ‘we have not yet had time 
to read, have reached us, raising the number to thirty. 
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wanders into other countries, his “ art” is less prosperous ; probably 
from less familiar acquaintance with the raw material, to wit, the su- 
perstitions, prejudices, feelings, and manners that are to be worked into 
the finished article ; as, for instance, in the Lady of Mull, he betrays 
considerable ignorance of the peculiarities of Highland nature, His 
Jutta—by the way this is a Scandinavian, we believe, certainly not 
a Gaelic name—may be a very good German Witch, but she is no 
Highland Seer. Some of the short tales are modern, and these are de- 
cidedly the worst. 

The first novel of the series we think one of the best. It is entitled 
Die Pappenheimer, (or the Pappenheimers,) which was the name borne 
by the regiments habitually constituting the division of the Imperial and 
Catholic army commanded by Count Pappenheim during the early part 
of the thirty years’ war ; and offers a lively and striking picture of the state 
of Germany during that disastrous period, which seems to be a favourite 
era with our author. Nor do we wonder at it. It would be diffi- 
cult to select another equally rich in all that is valuable to the writer 
of fiction, so eminently combining marked variety of character and the 
violence of conflicting opinions and passions, with the capability of ro- 
mantic adventure and the lingering remains of the superstitions of an 
earlier age. 

But to return to Die Pappenheimer. It is no small proof of skill in 
Tromlitz that he has known how to awaken in his readers a real interest 
both for the bigoted, savage and cold-blooded Tilly, and for the equally 
bigoted, more ruthless, and recklessly licentious Pappenheim, or that 
he long holds us in doubt as to which of the hostile creeds he himself 
professes. We should much like to make some extracts from this pro- 
duction, but as we cannot afford many pages to Tromlitz and his whole 
four-and-twenty volumes, we deem it right to confine ourselves to one 
novel, and notwithstanding our liking for die Pappenheimer, we give the 
preference to the last of the set, Mutius Sforza. But before proceeding 
further, we must warn the reader against being bewildered, as we have 
ourselves been, by the recollection of the only Mutius with whom we 
are at all familiar, i.e. Mutius Sceevola. ‘The name of the first Sforza 
was Giacomuzzo Attendolo, Sforza being a nickname, or nom de guerre, 
given him for his great strength; and when the bold soldier's offspring 
became sovereign princes, flattery divided his Christian name into Giacomo 
Muzio, or Mutius, thereby satisfactorily proving the family’s descent in 
a direct line from the Roman Mutius. ~ 

Mutius Sforza is a Neapolitan story of the fifteenth century, and is 
prefaced by a sketch of the calamities that befel the Angevine Kings 
of Naples, all of which our author regards as a just retribution upon the 
crimes of Charles of Anjou, his usurpation of the kingdom from the 
house of Hohenstauffen, and his judicial murder of the gallant boy Con- 
radin, the last son of that heroic race. He thus considers the Angevine 
dynasty as in a manner predestined to crime and sorrow, and although 
this opinion be not referred to in the novel, it may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the touch of superstition mentioned as one of his character- 
istics. 
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The novel presents us with that portion of the disturbed reign of the 
last Angevine sovereign of Naples, Joanna II., in which the able condot- 
tiere, whose name the tale bears, played a distinguished part, and ad- 
heres to history with the extraordinary fidelity of which we have already 
spoken. The development of Italian is often as successful as that of 
German characters. The author has been peculiarly happy in pour- 
traying the good-natured, but weak, and above all, ¢inder-hearted 
queen, and that far more remarkable personage, his hero. Sforza, 
who, born a peasant, raised himself by his abilities, political and mili- 
tary, to the rank of Lord High Constable of the Kingdom of Naples, 
and, dying at the age of fifty-three, bequeathed to his natural son 
wealth, reputation and troops, which, combined with hereditary talent, 
made him Duke of Milan, is described by the historian of Naples, 
Giannone, as naturally frank and very simple, (di natura aperto, e molto 
semplice,) and this strangely mixed character Tromlitz has wrought out 
with singular felicity. He exhibits to us the roughness, the blunt 
speech of the peasant, amidst the craft of the condottiere and the Italian 
statesman ; an honest attachment to Joanna, in conjunction with a loyalty 
limited to the period for which he has hired himself and his bands ; 
touches of strong and kindly affections, breaking through the hardness 
and selfishness of a soldier of fortune ; and all so admirably adjusted 
and blended, that no one part offends us as inconsistent with the other. 

The more skill was perhaps required to make us receive so uncom- 
monly mingled a character as natural, because its gradual formation is. 
not placed before our eyes, but it is first introduced to us in its full ma- 
turity. The novelist has taken for his subject the later years of his 
hero's life, presenting us with his struggles against the worthless and 
despotic favourites of Joanna; his efforts to emancipate that princess 
herself from the degrading thraldom to which her. unbridled passions 
subjected her ; his wars against her on behalf of her adopted son, Lewis 
of Anjou; and his death. All this is evidently not very romantic, still 
less, perhaps, novel-ish ; nevertheless the narrative takes an almost irre- 
sistible hold of the reader, the interest excited being compounded of the 
different sympathies called forth by works of fiction and by biography. 
There are, indeed, love stories interspersed, and these severally interest 
us ; but the interest of the work by no means hinges upon them ; nay, 
we are not without a suspicion that they charm us less in the usual way 
of love stories, than as illustrations of the author’s views of femaie cha- 
racter. The perfection of this he places so entirely in submissive resig- 
nation and enduring fortitude, that a small matter of tender frailty seems, 
in his opinion, to detract less from feminine excellence than any species 
of masculine energy. A few words concerning Sforza’s illegitimate and 
long-neglected daughter, Margaritta, may give as much idea as we have 
room for, of these episodical, though thoroughly connected and inter- 
woven love-tales and heroines. 

At an early period of his soldier’s life, Sforza had seduced Josepha, 
the daughter of his comrade Pietro, and refused the reparation of mar- 
riage ; whereupon Pietro had prayed that the child of his daughter's 
shame might be the death of its guilty father. Sforza pursued his bril- 
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liant career: Pietro became a captain of robbers; and amongst his rut- 
fian outlaws, the penitent, virtuous and feminine Josepha has educated 
her daughter. Ragutie, though employed by her grandfather to 
decoy travellers into his snares, preserves the purity and nobleness of 
her nature unimpaired, but her impulses and virtues are all Amazonian ; 
and when restored to Sforza she accompanies him upon his expeditions, 
and fights by his side. The conflict of her Amazonian pride against her 
love for Antonio, and the influence of that love when acknowledged, 
in feminizing her character, are well conceived and executed, and if we 
have a fault to find, it is that she is not so much softened down to wo- 
manhood as we could have wished. No extent to which this effect had 
been carried would have made the revival of her combative propensities 
after her lover’s death less natural; buton the contrary would have ren- 
dered it only the more impressive. Her physicalfeebleness as a warrior 
causes her to fulfil her grandfather’s curse, Sforza being drowned in en- 
deavouring to save her life as they ford a swollen torrent, to encourage 
the reluctant troops. The unmarried mother spends the remainder of 
her life with the only woman more perfect than herself, Sforza’s quite 
perfect widow, Caterina Alapo. 

It would require great length of extract, or rather an immense num- 
ber of extracts, to convey, not an adequate, but a very imperfect idea of 
the manner in which the character of Sforza, or even that of his daugh- 
ter, is managed, since it is only as a whole that either produces its 
effect. We shall not therefore attempt it, but select a detached scene, 
which a few words of introduction will sufficiently explain. Pandolfello 
Alapo, (Alopo according to Giannone) once the queen’s reigning fa- 
vourite, has been executed in tortures by her husband, Jacques de la 
Marche. His only daughter, Constance Alapo, an impassioned but 
austerely chaste damsel, had married Urban Origlia, a friend and officer 
of Sforza, who had attracted Joanna's notice, had repulsed her advances 
out of love for his wife, and been poisoned at the queen’s table, by 
Alapo’s successor, Caracciolo. Joanna only knows that Origlia had died 
suddenly. Constance has left Naples with the corse, and the queen, 
driven from her capital and rendered unusually pious by the plague which 
is ravaging her kingdom, on rising from her devotions in a church at 
Gaeta, observes a new monument at which kneels a closely veiled figure 
in deep black. 

“ Joanna motioned her attendants to keep back, lest they should disturb the 
mourner, and stept nearer. The monument was of white marble, sculptured in 
bas-relief ; two angels, a palm-branch in the one hand, a myrtle-wreath in the 
other, hovered over a sarcophagus, on which was seen a golden cup. This 
striking emblem excited the queen’s curiosity; she aedeiel to the sacristan, 
who was at hand, and softly inquired ‘ Whose monument is this?’ 

“‘« Urban Origlia’s,’ he replied, but not low enough to escape the ear of the 
mourner. She arose, saw the queen before her, stood a moment irresolute, and 
then with a respectful curtsey would have withdrawn; when Joanna, recognis- 
ing Constance, detained her. 

“«* Do I meet you here, Constance Alapo?’ she asked, with a burst of kind- 
liness towards the daughter of Pandolfello, ‘ I am very sorry for you.’ Con- 
stance was silent, her eyes fixedly, but almost lifelessly, gazing upon the queen: 
Joanna, deeply moved, resumed, ‘ Peace be to his ashes?” 
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“ « The peace of heaven is his;’ returned Constance, striving for composure. 
‘God grant his murderers the same mercy !’ 

‘These words blanched Joanna’s cheek. ‘ Queen,’ said Constance, - 
sionately grasping her hand and drawing her close to the tomb; ‘ here, where 
repose the earthly remains of my husband, where the eye of God looks down 
upon us, I ask you, knew you of the horrid deed, or were you only a dreadful 
instrument in the hands of the ruthless?” 

“¢T? asked the amazed queen, hesitating whether to call her train, or justify 
herself to the unhappy widow. 


“ € Yes, you!” Constance went on. ‘ You yourself gave Origlia the poisoned 


, 


cu 


“ ¢ Great God!’ exclaimed the queen, and suddenly the whole dinner-scene 
was present to her. She turned to her train. ‘ Duchess of Sessa! Tell me, 
help me to recollect.’ Thus she implored the hastily advancing lady ; ‘ At that 
repast did not Caracciolo compel me to offer Origlia the goblet ?’ ‘ 

“ ¢ That did he!’ returned the duchess. ‘ You yourself were to give him the 
death-draught; so had he his revenge upon him, upon you.’ 

“ At these words the queen sank involuntarily upon her knees; she was inly 
shaken, and had lost all self-command. ‘ I then murdered thee, unfortunate !’ 
she exclaimed; ‘ murdered thee unwittingly, for to thy last breath wast thou 
dear tome! God forgive me!’ She bowed her head low; long she prayed in 
silence; then raising herself, ‘ Did he curse me in his death-pangs?’ she falter- 
ingly asked. ‘ Did he curse me, Constance? Speak!’ 

“« He forgave his enemies ;’ answered the mourner. ‘ And even I, on this 
hallowed spot, I have prayed to God that he would not record this deed against 
you. But queen,’ she solemnly proceeded, standing like a saint before the sinner, 
‘ arouse yourself, drive the ruthless murderer from your throne, expel him from 
your palace, be the queen, the mother of your people! Grant my prayer, and 
from this grave shall spring rich fruits to bless our country.’ 

“«* What can I do for thee?’ rejoined the queen, evading an answer; ‘ Tell 
me, Constance, speak but a wisl:; let me in some small degree make good the 
ill I have done thee!’ 

“« * My wishes, queen,’ she replied, ‘ soar to a realm which lies further from 
you than from me ; where not yours, not your minion’s, is the power to grant or 
todeny. There dwells a merciful father, and the gates are open to every pious 
soul. For this world I have no wish; my wishes for another God will surely 
grant.’ She bent to the queen and left the house of God. 

“ Joanna stood, crushed, beside Urban’s tomb, her eye dwelling, spell-bound, 
upon the sarcophagus. ‘ You loved him,’ said the Duchess of Sessa, half in 
sympathy, half in taunt, ‘ and your love brought him death. Maliciously and 
treacherously did Caracciolo poison the cup, and your hand must present it to 


the man whom he feared, upon whom your heart still hangs. Thus does he 
recompense, thus punish your love.’ ” 


Neither the dreadful discovery just made, nor the taunts of her kinswo- 
man, the duchess, shake the empire of Caracciolo over the more than 
frail Joanna, during the period comprised in Tromlitz’s Mutius Sforza, 
but it is some satisfaction to know that in the end the duchess, whom 
Giannone calls una donna terribilissima, (a most terrible woman) ex- 
torted from the queen an order for Caracciolo’s arrest, when, under pre- 
tence of his having offered resistance, he was put to death. 
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Art. XIV.—U*mrisse zu Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke, nebst Andeu- 
tungen. Von Moritz Retzsch. (Outlines to Schiller’s Song of the 
Bell, with Explanations. By M. Retzsch.) Leipzig. 1833, 4to. 


SPEAKING a universal language, the graphic poems of Retzsch are more 
extensively known, and better appreciated in this country than the 
originals they are intended to illustrate. Poems they may well be 
termed, since there is both mind and soul in the productions of his 
pencil—deep thought and unaffected feeling. It is almost a profanity 
to apply to what is of so very superior stamp the much abused and ill- 
reputationed word “ Illustrations,” which remind us more than could 
be wished of the insipid, prosy, unimaginative things, seemingly manu- 
factured for the purpose of bringing down the works of a popular 
author to the level of the lowest taste and most sluggish apprehension. 
Were it not for a certain specious, yet for the most part mechanical 
execution, the pretty things of this latter description would hardly 
pass muster at all, except with those who feel even their inaneness to 
be a recommendation, inasmuch as they require no exertion of thought. 
Few are better able to dispense with the flattering appliances of the 
engraver’s art, and to trust to the inherent vigour and raciness of their 
compositions when briefly expressed in outlines, than is Retzsch, He 
brings out the ideas of his author in the happiest manner, catches at 
the imperfect and obscure images of poetry, and embodies them to 
the eye in the language of another art. Neither is it merely in de- 
tached passages that he shows himself capable of following his proto- 
type passibus equis; but accompanying him almost step by step, he 
puts the entire subject into action, and dramatizes it to the eye. If, 
too, in some parts ib fails to express all that the original itself conveys 
to the mind, in others he seems to elevate his author, investing his 
sentiments with fresh beauty, and expounding with equal energy and 
propriety what in the other is at best remotely hinted at. That Retzsch’s 
merit must be apparent to the most careless observer, is more than we 
dare to say—more than as his admirers we should care to say, for the 
compliment would be a very questionable one. Striking as his works 
are in themselves, they are not to be fully relished at the first glance. 
To feel all their excellence we must study them, and then we find they 
amply repay the attention bestowed on them. At socalled effect there 
is little aim; the artist is too intent upon his subject to be very solicitous 
about mere prettinesses, or to work up minutiz to the neglect of what 
is more important ; but he grasps the totality of the idea in a masterly 
way, and places it before us im all its energy. Yet while he never 
brings forward the mere minutize that belong to finish and detail, he 
rarely neglects any circumstance, however slight it may be, that adds 
to the significancy of the representation. Whatever heightens ex- 
pression is duly attended to, not obtrusively so, but with a judicious 
regard to keeping. Bold and spirited as these outlines are, they are 
anything rather than hasty improvisatore sketches. On the contrary, 
they manifest consummate study and reflection, as well as mastery 
and readiness of hand, and fertility of imagination. There is a healthy 
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and invigorating tone—an evidence of mental stamina about them, 
which it is refreshing to contemplate, after the feebleness and vacuity 
of our own annual school of art, The productions of the latter are, 
undoubtedly, prettier, nicer, and more easily comprehended withal, as 
exhibiting only external objects, and devoid of aught that “ passeth 
show.” Perfectly innocent of thought themselves, they make no de- 
mand upon us for sympathy of intellect or reflection. 

These forty-three Outlines—for so a as this has Retzsch il- 
lustrated a poem not much exceeding four hundred lines—will in no 
wise detract from the fame of him whose pencil has with kindred sen- 
timent and feeling imaged forth Faust and Hamlet, together with some 
other productions of Schiller, besides the present. This series is 
fully equal to any of the preceding, while it 1s peculiarly happy in its 
subjects, which form, to a certain extent, a general epitome of human 
life and social interests, mingled with scenes of a purely poetic or 
mystical nature. In exhibiting the former, he is earnest, impressive, 
unaffected ; in delineating the latter, he combines philosophy with 
sportive fancy. It must be confessed that he has brought his pen to 
the assistance of his pencil, and has explained himself, wherever it was 
necessary, so fully as to remove all doubt and obscurity, and so as to 
let us entirely into his meaning. Without some such interpretations, 
subjects like those in Nos. 4 and 7 would be very imperfectly under- 
stood, whereas now all their force and beauty are apparent, nor can we 
refuse to acknowledge the ability and depth they display. Many may 
perhaps incline to consider it a defect that there should be occasion 
for any verbal elucidation at all, since every picture ought to explain 
itself. The objection however is rather seeming than real, because, 
although mere objects speak for themselves, a composition ever so simple 
in itself cannot be understood intuitively. Either it must be explained 
by previous information, as is the case with historical pictures repre- 
senting events generally known,—or similar information must be sup- 
plied before it can have any definite meaning for us. If indeed, after 
such preparatory explanation, the subject is still felt to be ambiguous, 
obscure, and unsatisfactorily treated, the blame must lay with the artist. 
This, however, is not the case with Retzsch, whose pencil has given 
additional emphasis to his own ideas and conceptions, as pointed out 
by him in his Andeutungen, which latter, again, are penned with no 
little power of expression. We are looking anxiously for the appear- 
ance of his long expected series of Outlines from Macbeth, which, we 
have little doubt, will invest that sublime drama with new interest, and 


prove that he has fully identified himself with the poet’s personages 
and conceptions. 





Art. XV.--1. Storia di Sardegna, del Cavaliere Don Giuseppe Manno. 
4 vols. 8vu. Torino, 1827. 


. Vedute di Sardegna. Fol. Torino, 1831. 


Tae fine island of S ardinia, one of the largest in the Mediterranean, 
important by its cent ral position between Italy, Africa and Spain, rich 
in the produce of its soil, its mines and its fisheries, and ranking as 
one of the kingdoms of Eur ope, has been till lately hardly noticed 
by strangers; and its history was very obscure when the writer before 
us undertook his laborious tas k about ten years since. This work has 
now been completed some time, and deserves to be more generally 
known, both for the curious information it contains, and for the 
enlightened spirit and the abilities of the historian. The Cavaliere 
Manno is a native of Sardinia, and has been long in office as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, or board for the affairs of that island which 
sits at Turin. He has therefore had access to all the archives, and has 
enjoyed other facilities for illustrating the history of his country. In 
the first volume he makes his way with much caution and discrimina- 
tion through the obscure mythic ages of Sardinia. The Phoenicians 
and the Lybians are believed to have been the first navigators who fre- 
quented its coasts for the purposes of commerce, in very remote times. 
The Greeks came after: first Aristeeus is said, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have come with a colony from Coos, and to have instructed the rude 
aborigines in the arts of agriculture. Pausanias mentions another 
colony, led by Iolaus, who built the town of Olbia, enclosed the lands, 
raised temples, circuses, and other monuments, which Diodorus says 
still existed in his own time. The name of Iolaus was mentioned 
with veneration by the inhabitants at the time of the Roman conquest. 
An lberian colony, led by Norax, is mentioned by Pausanias and Solinus. 
He built the city of Nura or Nora, vestiges of which still remain. 
Perhaps the curious monuments called Noraghes* which are scattered 
about the island, derive their origin, as well as name, from the same 
people. Strabo speaks also of Etruscan colonies; and the Siculi are 
mentioned by Ptolemy as having settled on the Eastern coasts of the 
island facing Italy, where their name had maintained itself to the time 
when that geographer wrote. Lastly, a Lybian colony, under a chief- 
tain named Sardo, settled on the western coast, and from him came 
the name which was at last applied to the whole island, which had 
been previously called Jchnusa. 

Amidst all these traditions, one fact appears certain, that Sardinia 
had been colonized by various races in times long anterior to the history 


* These are conical towers, constrected of lange cubic stones, whose sides fit each 
other, without being connected together by either lime or cement. The largest are 
from fifty to sixty feet in height. The interior is divided into three dark chambers, 
one above the other, a spiral staircase communicating between them. Under several 
of these structures, burying places and subterraneous passages have been discovered 
leading to other Noraghes. In some instances an outer wall of the same construction, 
ten feet high, encloses the earthen platform on which the Noraghes is built, and which 
is 120 yards round. There are several hundreds of these monuments, between large 
and small, scattered about Sardinia. .There are, we believe, structures of a similar 


description i in some parts of Ireland, which country is supposed also to have been 
colonized from Iberia, 
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of Rome. The Carthaginians were in possession of at least a part of 
the island, long before the first treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
coticluded soon after the expulsion of the Tarquins, in which treaty 
Sardinia is mentioned as a dependency of the latter republic. Pliny 
and Pomponius Mela mention several cities, such as Calaris, Sulci, 
Olbia, and Nora, as most ancient, (vetustissime,) already in their time. 
Several of those and other towns on the coast have been repeatedly 
destroyed and rebuilt by different people in the course of centuries, so 
that it is not uncommon to find on the same spot a Greek gem, a Punic 
coin, and a Roman inscription. 

Sardinia was the scene of bloody contests between the two great 
rivals, Rome and Carthage, until the year 515, A.U.C., when it was 
given up by the Carthaginians. After a revolt of the inhabitants 
which was put down by T. M. Torquatus, it was constituted into a 
Roman province. From that period it followed the destinies of Rome, 
and is frequently alluded to in Roman authors. 

In the second volume of Manno, we find that the Christian faith was 
early introduced into the island, and a Bishop of Cagliari is recorded 
at the beginning of the fourth century. The Vandals invaded it, 
and under them it became a place of exile and martyrdom for numer- 
ous bishops, especially from Africa, persecuted by the Arians. It was 
reconquered by the Emperor Justinian in 553, and remained subject to 
the Greek Empire for a long period, though occasionally visited by 
the Longobards. In the ninth and tenth centuries, it was subject to 
frequent attacks from the Moors or African Saracens, who at last ob- 
tained and kept possession of it until the eleventh century, when the 
Pisans and Genoese united and conquered it in 1017. Muscet, a Moor- 
ish chieftain, reconquered it in 1050, but he was at last defeated by the 
allied Christians, and taken prisoner to Pisa. The island was then 
divided among the allies, the principal part falling to the lot of the 
Pisans, and the rest to the Genoese, the Spanish Count of Mutica and 
the Marquis Malaspina. Afterwards, the Pisan families to which that 
Republic had given large districts as feudal tenures, made themselves 
independent of the mother country, and the Pisans being defeated by 
the Genoese at sea, could never recover their supremacy. ‘The island 
was divided into four jurisdictions, Cagliari the south, Arborea to 
the west, Logoduri north-west, and Gallura to the east, which division 
has remained till our days. The lords of these — now become 
independent, were styled judges. The male line of the Judges of 
Gallura, the most powerful of the four, becoming extinct, the heiress 
married one of the Visconti of Pisa, and upon his death espoused a 
second husband, Hans, or Entzius, natural son of Frederic, who was 
styled King of Sardinia, though he never enjoyed the sovereignty, or 
visited the island. ‘The whole of this period of the history of Sardinia, 
from the Pisan conquest to that of the Aragonese, embracing a space 
of about four centuries, has been till now extremely obscure and con- 
fused, though full of interesting incidents; and this is the part which 
our author has the merit of having the first cleared and rendered intel- 
ligible. 

The Aragonese, already masters of Sicily, availed themselves of the 
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dissensions in Sardinia, to gain a footing in that island, first, at the end 
of the 13th century, as the allies of the Judges of Arborea, against the 
Pisans and the Genoese; they were supported by Pope Boniface VIII. 
who by a stretch of Papal authority, not unusual in those times, made 
them a grant of the whole kingdom, About this time the City of 
Cagliari, by a special convention with the republics of Pisa and Genoa, 
constituted itself as an independent free town. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, however, we find the Aragonese at war with the 
Judges of Arborea, the last remaining of the four judicatures, Ma- 
riano, and after him his son Hugo bravely defended their territory 
against the invaders. After Hugo's death, Eleanor, his sister, a woman 
of strong mind, married to Brancaleone Doria, was occupied, while her 
husband kept the field, in compiling and promulgating wise judicial 
laws, which have been known by the name of Carta de Logu, and which 
have remained in force to our days. The jurists of Sassari, then a 
sort of free town in the northern part of the island, had already a cen- 
tury before, namely in 1316, compiled a judicial code, both civil and 
criminal, remarkable for its equity and humanity. The greatest poli- 
tical offence, viz. that of conspiracy against the Republic of Sassari, or 
of its patroness Genoa, was visited merely with fine. Capital punish- 
ment was inflicted for murder, violent robbery, forgery of deeds, false 
coining and rape. In speaking of Eleanor’s Carta de Logu, Manno ob- 
serves—“ whilst I was perusing these remains of an old legislation, it 
was not without a feeling of national pride, that I repeatedly met with 
this sentence : let not the guilty escape for any sum or consideration what- 
ever, a sentence, which discarding all pecuniary composition in cases of 
high misdeed, raises the laws of Eleanor above those of most contem- 
poraty nations, where the wealthy could almost always evade judicial 
punishment, which thus fell upon the poor with double severity, and be- 
came in fact an act of injustice towards the latter.”—Vol. iii. p. 127. 
These laws, enacted by a woman in a semi-barbarous island, four hun- 
dred years ago, have also the merit of being concise and clear, without 
redundant preambles, without exceptions, or quibbling. 

The Aragonese maintained themselves in Sardinia, though exposed 
to frequent contests with the mountain tribes, till, by the union of all 
Spain under one sceptre, Sardinia became a dependency of the great 
Spanish monarchy. As such, the island suffered and decayed for two 
centuries under the Spanish Viceroys, in the same manner as Sicily, 
Naples, and Lombardy. The population decreased, as appears from the 
fact that the militia of the island, consisting of all the youth in the coun- 
try, which in 1588 mustered 30,000 foot and 7,000 horse, was found in 
1727, soon after Sardinia had passed from the Spanish rule to that of 
the House of Savoy, reduced to 20,000 foot and 9,000 horse. In 1814, 
its numbers had increased to 25,000 foot, and 35,000 horse. The admi- 
nistration of the laws under the delegated Spanish rule became relaxed 
and corrupt, crimes remained unpunished, and whole districts of the 
island, especially the mountainous north-eastern part, had shaken off 
all subjection to legal authority, and people accustomed themselves to 
settle their disputes with the musket. The Stamenti, or national repre- 
sentation of each of the three orders, nobles, clergy, and towns, which - 
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when united, constitute the Cortes of the kingdom, became a sort of 
dead letter. 

In Manno’s fourth volume we find a more hopeful era beginning 
in consequence of the island being ceded by the treaty of London, in 
1720, to the Duke of Savoy, who thereupon assumed the title of King 
of Sardinia. Our author describes the improvements that took place 
under the new dynasty, and especially during the reign of Charles 
Emmanuel III. whom national writers have styled ‘“‘ the Great,” and 
through the cares of his enlightened Minister, Count Bogino, whose 
name is still venerated in Piedmont as well as in Sardinia. This may 
be called the epoch of Sardinian civilization. Agriculture and com- 
merce were encouraged, especially the cultivation of the mulbery tree, 
the improvements of the flocks, &c.; a regular internal administration 
was established, upright magistrates were appointed, crimes repressed, 
education was fostered; besides the two universities of Cagliari and 
Sassari, numerous schools were opened for the instruction of youth, 
and the presses of Sardinia bore witness of the good effects of the 
system, by the many interesting and useful works they brought to 
light. 

oe author ends his history with the close of Charles Emmanuel’s 
reign, in the year 1773, avoiding thus the slippery ground of contempo- 
rary history. The events of 1793, however, when the people of Sardinia 
withstood the attack made by the French on Cagliari, and repulsed 
their landing in different places, prove the truth of what he has stated 
that the Government of the House of Savoy had gained the affection 
of the islanders. The sojourn of the Royal Family in Sardinia, during 
their expulsion from Piedmont by the French, made its princes better 
acquainted with the wants of the inhabitants, and the reign of the late 
Charles Felix has been marked by particular care being bestowed on 
the affairs of the island. Already in 1820 an edict of Victor Em- 
manuel authorized the enclosing of common lands, which extended 
over immense tracts of the island, and were nearly useless. This per- 
mission has since been largely acted upon, and many of the enclosed 
tracts have become well cultivated estates, equal to the best farms in 
Piedmont. The Marquis of Villa Hermosa has been foremost in 
giving the example of enlightened agricultural methods on his vast 
estates. 

The King, Charles Felix, directed that in every commune or parish 
there should be a school for the gratuitous instruction of the country 
people in reading, writing, arithmetic, religious catechism, and the ele- 
ments of agriculture. Of 392 villages, more than 300 were already, 
in 1820, provided with such schools, 

The laws of Sardinia were the product of various epochs, differing in 
the various localities, and often clashing in their spirit. Besides the 
Carta de Logu, there were the Aragonese pragmatics and capitularies, 
the edicts of the Spanish Viceroys, and lastly tuose of the dynasty of 
Savoy. A compilation has been made of the best old laws, removin 
their anomalies and obscurities, and supplying their deficiencies, whic 
on its completion was promulgated in Touee 1828, as a code of 
* civil and criminal laws for Sardinia.” 
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The want of inland communication between the various parts of the 
island was severely felt. A great carriage road was begun in 1823, 
which, crossing the whole island in its length, south to north, from 
Cagliari, proceeds by Oristano near the western coast, and thence to 
Sassari, ending at Porto Vorres, the northernmost point, where the 
mails and government despatches are landed from Genoa. The whole 
length of the road is about 145 miles; it was completed in 1829, 
About 6000 workmen were at times employed, and it cost the govern- 
ment four millions of francs, part of which was defrayed from the 
king’s private purse. The northern division of the road passes over 
high mountainous tracts, and reaches in some places the elevation of 
2,000 feet.* Besides nineteen towns or villages which are scattered on 
its line, there are houses of refuge in the most solitary tracts, where 
keepers of the road reside. ‘The people of the interior have now be- 
come anxious to establish at their own expense cross-roads in every 
direction to communicate with the main one. The Stamenti or three 
estates of the kingdom, have also come forward with a grant of money 
for the purpose of effecting other high roads, leading from the central 
one to the eastern and western coasts. ‘Two of these, one leading to 
Ogliastra and the other to Alghero, are now nearly completed. 

The beneficial effects of all these wise measures on the minds of the 
people have become apparent in the decrease of crimes, most of which 
arose, as among all rude uncultivated people, from violence, jea- 
Jousy, and revenge. This was especially the case in the interior moun- 
tainous districts of Barbagia and Gallura, whilst robbery on the roads 
or in houses was very rare, and in many parts unknown. The num- 
ber of murders and homicides, which up to 1818 amounted in the whole 
island to the frightful number of 150 every year, had already de- 
creased in 1828 to ninety. 

The population of Sardinia is somewhere above half a million. By 
the last census, the men capable of bearing arms were found to be as 
follows: from sixteen to 30 years of age, 51,947 ; from thirty to forty- 
five, 45,648; from forty-five to sixty, 28,026. In all, 125,621. The 
people are brave, high-spirited, and generally hardy and robust, except 
in the unwholesome plains, especially on the side of Oristano, where the 
malaria fever prevails. Cagliari has about 27,000 inhabitants, of whom 
1158 are students either in the University, or in the secondary schools. 
Sassari, the second city in the island, with about 18,000 inhabitants, 
has also its University, attended by about 230 students. The total 
number of students in the normal schools, which are established in euch 
of the ten districts of the island, is about 6,600. The principal towns, 
besides Cagliari and Sassari, are Oristano, Bosa, and Alghero, on the 
western coast, each with a population of 5,000; Iglesias, ‘Tempio, and 
Quarto in the interior, having each about the same number. 


* A series of lithographic views has been since published, (No. 2 of our List,) the 
designs of which were made by the engineers employed in the construction of the 
road, exhibiting the most interesting points of view of the interior of the island, which 
had remained till now a terra incognita for the world at large. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XXIIL 


FRANCE, * 


Tue first volume of M. Michaud’s (the historian of the Crusades,) Correspon- 
dance d’ Orient, 1830—1831, has just made its appearance. The work, which 
is to extend to six volumes, will comprise the letters which the author wrote 
to his friends during the course of his tour. ‘The first volume includes 
the account of his visit to different parts of the Morea, and to the coast of 
Asia Minor, including the Troad: the second will contain the letters written 
from the banks of the Hellespont, and from Constantinople; the third, his 
correspondence on the road from Constantinople to Jerusalem; the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, the letters written from Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. We 
hope to return to the work hereafter. M. Michaud is neither a Philhellene 
nor a Philoturk in his opinions; he has as little faith in the regeneration of 
the first, as in the efficacy of Sultan Mahmoud’s reforms of the latter nation. 
When he left France, Prince Leopold was the destined King of Greece;. M. 
Michaud, after relating the particulars of an interview with the late president 
Count Capo d’Istria, and adverting to the entire failure of his administration 
in tranquillizing the country, proceeds to ask, 


*« Will King Leopold have bettersuccess! Nobody knows him here; to the Greeks 
he will be like a monarch fallen from the clouds. He is not called to it either by 
recollections of the past or anticipations of the future; it will be difficult to connect 
the family of a German prince with that of Agamemnon, of Cecrops, or of Agesilaus, 
still less with the ideas and the interests which have arisen out of the revolution; 
Prince Leopold inspires no other feeling than that of curiosity; they are looking for 
him at Napoli, as you are looking at Paris for the Needles of Cleopatra, or the 
Obelisk of Luxor ; there is one thing, however, which may make his arrival wished 
for; it is generally believed that he will bring with him the proceeds of a loan of 
sixty millions; this is a great bait for the children of Lycurgus, and of Solon; but 
when the sixty millions are expended, what will become of the royalty which is 
now looked upon as a treasure, and will be then only an empty purse? Besides, 
nothing has been done to establish and consolidate the throne of the new comer. 
The allied cabinets have thought it sufficient to settle by treaty that there should be 
a king in the Morea, and that this king should come over from Europe. When I 
left Paris they were busy settling the limits of the Greek territory; but there was no 
question about fixing the limits of the royal authority, or of the popular power, in 
other words, about constituting a government; this is as little thought of here, as it 
has been in Paris, Petersburgh, or London. The new king will come without 
knowing on what conditions he is to reign, or how he ought to reign ;. he will have 
no other prospect before him but to be the continuer of Capo d’Istrias; he must not 
expect even to be more popular than the president; for in this country, like many 
others, popularity is not the fate of those whose mission it is to restore order any 
where. Popular opinions scarcely ever support those whom they have raised, and by 
their extreme mobility they resemble those stormy winds whose fury always termi- 
nates by letting fall what they have carried to the clouds. Such is the fate which 
threatens the new monarchy of Greece.” 


Let us hope that the experience which the Greeks have acquired of the 
evils of the anarchy under which they have been suffering almost ever since 
their liberation from the Turkish yoke, will dispose them, and especially their 
influential chiefs, to give a firm support to the government which has been at 
last installed among them under King Otho, The author of a very clever 
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little volume, lately published under the title of “ Sketches in Greece and 
Turkey,” (and who, by the way, confirms in every point the truth of M. 
Michaud’s representations as to the wretched state of the country and the 
people,) says that Otho’s arrival was ardently desired by all parties and classes. 
“The Greeks look to him with enthusiasm, as a sort of saviour who is to bring 
healing under his wings, who will apply a panacea to all their sufferings and 
distractions.” 

On the Sultan’s attempts to raise his subjects in the scale of civilization, 
and the opinion which the latter entertain of him, M. Michaud gives us the 
following lively and sensible remarks, in a letter from Kounkalé, a little town 
in the vicinity of the Troad. 


“« We frequently talked to the Turks about Mahmoud’s reforms; they never said 
a word, Would the revolution succeed? Is Mahmoud a great prince? God only 
knows, was the sole and invariable reply. Nothing is more surprising than to con- 
trast the silence which accompanies the march of events in the East, with the violent 
and noisy agitation of parties in Europe. Just opposite to where we are lodged 
there is a coffee-house, which is resorted to by the principal persons of Kounkalé ; 
we see them come, provided with their long pipe, and a leathern or stuff bag hang- 
ing by their side, which contains the leaves of the plant perfumed. Every one squats 
himself down on a raised seat; the most profound silence is observed, and no one 
ever thinks of asking his neighbour what news? How different from our coffee- 
houses in Paris, and even in the provinces, where every one is eager for the news of 
the day, where opinions meet and are excited by opposition, where every thing be- 
comes a subject of agitation and of noisy conversation: I do not believe that the 
hundred-voiced goddess ever entered a Turkish coffee-house ; the silent Osmanli 
appears to trouble himself as little with what is likely to happen in his own country, as 
he does with what is passing among unknown nations. If a thousand heads have 
fallen, if a pasha raises the standard of revolt, a Turk would not give a single para 
to know why these heads have been cut off, or whether the Porte or the rebellious 
pashas are likely to triumph. .... 

“You may judge by this that if Sultan Mahmoud is not seconded in his under- 
taking by popular feeling, he is still less likely to be thwarted by any very hostile 
opinion. Were I the sovereign of Turkey, and entertained projects of reform, per- 
haps I should like better to have to do with indifference than with the passions, 
even with those which might be favourable to me for the moment. Indifference, we 
all know, allows us to do whatever we like; it is never troublesome, and never de- 
mands an account from any one; in a word, indifference is never of service, but is 
rarely an obstacle.” 


The first part of the first volume of the long announced Encyclopédie des Gens 
du Monde, to be completed in about twelve volumes, or twenty-four parts, large 
8vo., has just made its appearance at Paris. The materials for the work have 
been in preparation for the last four years, and the list of contributors in- 
cludes the names of several of the most distinguished men of the present day 
in literature, science and art, in France as well as other countries. The delay 
in its commencement, in order to give it the necessary maturity and perfec- 
tion, has allowed another undertaking under the title of Dictionnaire de la 
Conversation et de la Lecture to take the prictity in publication; with this the 
Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde has nothing in common save their common 
origin, namely, the German Conversations-Lexicon. The plan of the En- 
cyclopédie is developed at considerable length in a Discours Préliminaire, in 
which it is explained to be neither a popular, alias elementary, Encyclopedia, 
nor «a scientific (savante) Encyclopedia; but a work calculated for persons in 
active life; (gens du monde, ) it is designed for readers of all nations; it will 
be written with a spirit of moderation and tolerance; it will be made as com- 
plete as its proposed limits will admit of; and the various articles will 
occupy a space proportioned to their relative importance in a scale of histori- 
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cal or scientific unity previously fixed. Finally, all the articles are marked 
with the initials of the authors’ names, the list of whom is given at the begin- 
ning. It is supposed that the number of separate articles will amount to 
20,000, of which the letter A alone will occupy one-eighth; (the first part 
contains 740 articles in 400 pages,) the publication of the future parts will 
take place at short intervals. As a specimen of the work we select and 
translate a short article on a subject which is at present interesting to the in- 
habitants of the English metropolis, from the attempts that are making to in- 
troduce similar establishments among them.* 


** Anattorr.—The abattoirs are places constructed for the purpose of slaughtering 
cattle intended for consumption. Such establishments are only to be found in great 
cities; those of Paris, which were built in 1809, deserve to be mentioned as models. 
The inconveniencies which attend the existence of slaughter-houses in a city aré 
well known; besides the horrible stench arising from the effusion of blood in the 
gutters, as well as from the hot water used for washing the intestines, which diffuse 
putrid miasmata in the air, we must reckon the dangers which the population incurs 
from the animals escaping in a state of madness, after receiving an ineffectual blow. 
These considerations, which gave rise to the establishment of abattoirs, do not apply 
to places of small population ; for the sake of the public health and security, however, 
the slaughter-houses ought to be arranged on the same principles. 

* At Paris the abattoirs are situated beyond the barriers; they are five in number, 
and consist of a large inclosure surrounded by high walls and iron gates, in which 
there are stalls for placing the animals intended for slaughter, and courts called 
echaudoirs, where every butcher kills and cuts up the cattle that belong to him. The 
echaudoir has two gates, one by which the living animal is brought in, and another 
by which the meat is carried out to be taken to the different shops. A ring fastened 
in the floor serves to fasten the ox, by means of a rope attached to his horns, while 
he receives a blow on the head from an iron bar. The floor is made of flagstones, 
with gutters, along which the blood flows into a tub, when it is easily collected. A 
pulley is fixed in the ceiling for the purpose of raising the carcases; and strong 
pieces of wood for fastening them to, while the joints are being separated. Finally, 
by means of cocks, the most ample supply of water, indispensable for such opera- 
tions, is obtained. 

“ Similar echaudoirs are reserved for the pork-butchers. In other parts of the 
building there are places provided with the necessary apparatus for the various ope- 
rations of melting tallow, and the preparation of the intestines and other parts, which 
forms the business of the tripe dealer. 

“ Besides the advantages above enumerated, the abattoirs also possess that of fa- 
cilitating the collection of large quantities of different animal substances, such as 
bones, horns, hoofs, blood, (which is used in making Prussian blue,) glue and size, 
gelatine, animal black, &c. which, in the smaller establishments, are entirely lost. 
Finally,—and this last consideration is not the least important,—the surveillance 
which can easily be exercised in the abattoirs affords a security that animals which 
have died of disease cannot easily be brought into the market.’ 


The XIXth Volume of the great collection of French Historians, commenced 
by the Benedictines, has just made its appearance. It is divided into three 
series, the first comprising the historians of the war against the Albigenses; 


* To such of our readers as desire fuller information on the subject, we cannot do 
better than recommend a little pamphlet lately published by Nisbet, of Berners’ 
Street, entitled, ‘‘ The System of Suburban Abattoirs and Cattle Markets con- 
trasted with London Slaughter Houses and Smithfield Market, being the substance 
of various Essays published in the ‘‘ Voice of Humanity,”—and to that quarterly 
see itself, which has been set on foot by the ‘“‘ Association for Promoting 

ational Humanity towards the Brute Creation,” in aid of the laudable objects of 
that most excellent Society. 
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the second, the various contemporary testimonies selected from French and 
foreign chronicles, and the third, the collection of letters relative to the reigns 
of Philip Augustus, and Louis VIII. The materials for this volume were in 
a great degree prepared for the press by Dom Brial, the editor of the pre- 
ceding five, and it is brought out under the care of the new editors, MM. 
Naudet and Daunou. 


A curious posthumous volume of M. Desmarest, the head of the police 
under Fouché and Savary, from 1799 to 1815, has just been published under 
the title of Temoignages Historiques, ou Quinze Ans de Haute Police sous 
Napoléon. It is stated in the preface to have been nearly prepared for the 
press by the author just before his sudden death last year. It contains a 
variety of interesting details, many of them new, relative to the various plots 
and conspiracies against the life of Napoleon, both in France and elsewhere; 
the deaths of the Duc d’Enghien, General Pichegru, Captain Wright; the as- 
sassination of the Emperor Paul; the escape of Sir Sidney Smith and Captain 
Wright from the Temple: the disappearance of Mr. Bathurst; the mission of 
the Baron de Kolli; the negociation of Napoleon with Louis XVIIT., through 
the King of Prussia, for the resignation of his claims to the throne of France, 
&c. Supposing it to be authentic, it affords some valuable materials for history. 


M. Casimir Delavigne has brought out a new tragedy, in three acts, 
founded on Shakspeare’s Richard III. entitled Les Fils d’ Edouard, which has 
met with complete success. 


Necrotocy.—M. Andrieux, perpetual secretary of the French Academy, 
died recently in the seventy-fourth year of his age, respected and beloved by 
all parties. He was the author of several excellent comedies. He was origi- 
nally destined for the bar, but was diverted from it by his taste for literature. 
He embraced the cause of the Revolution, and in 1798 was elected a member 
of the Council of Five Hundred; and after the Revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire, a member of the Tribunate, from which he was eliminé by Buona- 
parte. He was, however, appointed Professor of Grammar and Belles-Lettres 
to the Ecole Polytechnique, which he filled for twelve years; after the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons he was nominated to the chair of French Literature at 
the Royal College. 

M. Arnault has been elected his successor to the Secretaryship of the 
French Academy. 


The French Academy of Sciences has elected M. Lesson correspondent in 
the Section of Zoology, in the room of M. Huber, of Geneva. 

The Collection of Mirabeau’s Letters during his Residence in England, 
lately published in London in two volumes, 8vo., and stated to be printed 
from the original manuscripts, is denounced by one of the French literary 
journals ( L’ Europe Littéraire,) as a barefaced fabrication. The whole fond 
of the publication is said to be derived from the fragments of six letters of 
Mirabeau to Chamfort, written from England, and printed at Paris in 1797, 
a circumstance which is entirely kept out of sight by the London Editor. 

The same journal announces that M. Lucas de Montigny is preparing a 
Life of Mirabeau, derived from authentic materials collected during thirty 
years. Some of the numerous letters of Mirabeau, his father, the Marquis, 
and his uncle, M. Le Bailly, in M. de Montigny’s possession, will shortly ap- 
pear in the journal above-named. 
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Coray, the celebrated Greek, and author of so many works tending to 
revive among his countrymen a love of knowledge and of the literature of 
their illustrious ancestors, died at Paris in April last, in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was born at Chios in 1748, and went to Montpellier in 1782, for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine and natural history. Having received the degree of 
Doctor, he settled at Paris in 1788, where his learned labours and his nume- 
rous publications have powerfully contributed to produce that lively interest 
which France has taken in the regeneration of his country. With such views 
he wrote his Memoir on the present State of Civilization in Greece, read in 
1803 before the Society of the Observers of Man, us well as the numerous 
Prefaces which he inserted in his editions of the Greek Authors.. He has left 
his valuable library to his country, which he had the consolation to see in the 


enjoyment of that independence for which she had combated with such 
heroism. 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of the French Institute has 
elected as Foreign Associates, Lord Brougham, and M. Ancillon of Berlin. 


The lovers of our national antiquities will be gratified by the appearance of 
two new publications by F. Michelet, one of which is a tract of the 13th 
century, in prose and verse, entitled “ Des XXIII Manitres de Villains,” and 
contains a humorous explanation of some of our ancient popular sayings; the 
other is “La Lai d’ Havelok le Danois,” a poetical version in the Langue 
d'Oil of a tradition relative to the first incursion of the Danes into England. 


A collection of models, in relief, of more than sixty monuments of Pelasgic 
antiquity, is now exhibiting at the Mazarine Library by M. Petit-Radel, who 
has had them executed under his own direction, for the purpose of diffusing 
and rendering familiar by ocular demonstration the principles and proofs of 
his new theory on the early history of Greece and the neighbouring countries. 


After an interruption of several years, the Philomathic Society of Paris 
bas resumed the publication of its journal, entitled Nouveau Bulletin des 
Sciences. 


M. Tessier, a distinguished architect and geologist, has announced to the 
Academy of Sciences his approaching departure for the East, where he is sent 
by government for the purpose of inquiring into the ancient architecture of 
these countries. His inquiries will embrace the art of masonry as practised 
by the eastern nations, and the site of their principal quarries, particularly in 
Asia Minor, from whence the aticients received the finest and most valuable 
marbles employed in their monuments. M. Tessier read to the Academy, 
some time ago, a Memoir on the ancient quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Frejus, and demonstrated that the beautiful porphyries that adorn the build- 
ings of the Romans, whether in Italy or in Gaul, were not derived from the 
East and particularly from Egypt, as had been long supposed, but that they 
were taken from quarries on the shores of the Mediterranean. Near Frejus 
he discovered one of these quarries, which had been abandoned while in full 
work. Obelisks and columns traced out in the rock, were still seen adhering 
to it by one of their sides: besides, the remains of tubs, of vases and of pote 
teries, indicated that this had been the scene of extensive labours: even traces 
of the iron crampings by which the criminals were held, are still to be seen in 
the rock, for it is well known that working in the quarries and mines was one 
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of the severest punishments of the Roman law. M. Tessier has transmitted 
all these documents to the government, and it is probable that our monuments 
will shortly be enriched by those substances which formerly conferred such 
beauty and durability on the constructions of the ancients. M. Tessier bas 
offered his services to the Academy in the collection of such notices and ma- 
terials as may be required for the solution of questions in geology; and on 
this subject it is his intention to make a trigonometrical survey of the lakes of 
Asia—an undertaking of great importance in a geological = of view. 
During his stay at Constantinople, he will also inquire into the state of the 
principal libraries, which are supposed to contain valuable materials respect- 
ing the state of the sciences during the first and fairest ages of the Maho- 
metan era. 


GERMANY. 


A new Conversations-Lexicon, in ten vols. 8vo., is announced for publica- 
tion by a learned Society at Leipzig. Promises are made in the prospectus 
of great improvements on all preceding works of the kind, &c. &c. 


—— -— 


A work of great interest to the philologist and the antiquary is announced 
for publication by Dr. E.G. Graff, under the title of “ Dictionary of the Old 
High-German Language,” in which the original signification and form of our 
present words, as well as the family connection between all the progeny of 
the German language and the more ancient languages connected with it, is 
pointed out, by a complete collection of all the High-German words, phrases 
and inflections, preserved to us from the earliest times to the commencement 
of the 12th century, etymologically and granymatically compiled from the 
most ancient MSS. 

The author, in a prospectus of ‘some length, gives specimens of the nature 
of his work, and dwells on its great importance to his countrymen and the 
nations of cognate idiom. “ Not we alone,” says he, “but all the nations of 
Teutonic origin, the Britons, Netherlanders, Danes and Swedes, will derive 
advantage from the present work: they will also receive from it an explanation 
of many of their words; and they also, thereby, will perceive in their language 
the genius of the people with whom both they and we have a common origin. 
On these accounts the appearance of the present work will be gladly received 
by these nations. . . . . Or do I deceive myself when I think that this work 
will connect all the nations of our race in new bands of brotherly affection, 
when they are presented with the living proofs that the same ideas, the same 
sentiments, pervade and govern both our language and theirs, and that it will 
excite the determination to hold fast by one another, as children of the same 
mother, when defence or conflict is needed against those who are of foreign 
blood?” ‘The Italics here are the author’s, and we pretend not to determine 
their meaning. 


A new edition of Suidas’s Greek Lexicon is announced for publication in 
two vols. 4to., under the editorship of Professor Bernhardy. The text will be 
that of the Editio princeps of Milan, as being more accurate and complete 
than that of Kiister. A critical apparatus of various readings, corrections 
and illustrations from the older grammarians and the works of Reinesius, 
Gronovius, Toup, Schweighzuser, Porson and others, will accompany the 
work, The Latin translation will be greatly improved, and a suitable Index 
and literary introduction will be added. 
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An important work, drawn up from official sources, entitled “ The Prussian 
Monarchy represented in its topographical, statistical and economical State, 
by Dr. Leopold Krug,” is now in course of publication, in two vols, 8vo. 

The first volume of a new German translation of Rabelais’s Works, by 
Gottlob Regis, has recently made its appearance at Leipzig. It includes the 
text of the five books of his famous romance of “ Gargantua and Pantagruel.” 
Another volume will contain an Introduction and Notes by the translator, 
with the various readings of different editions, some of which have only very 
recently been discovered. The book is handsomely printed in large 8vo., and 
a good portrait of Rabelais is prefixed. 


A new portrait of Goethe has just been published by Schwerdgeburth, 
which, in point of characteristic resemblance, is said to be superior to any 
that have yet appeared of that extraordinary man. 


A life of the German novelist, Auguste Lafontaine, from the pen of his 
friend, Professor Gruber (the author of the Life of Wieland), has recently 
appeared, and report speaks very favorably of its execution. 


In the Catalogue of the last Leipzig fair, the following translations of 
English books are anuounced as in the press:—Brodie on the Uretha; Cle- 
ment’s Observations in Surgery and Pathology; Lindley’s Introduction to 
Botany ; and Stapleton’s Life of Canning. Translations are announced as 
already published of—Babbage on Manufactures; Brewster’s Letters on 
Natural Magic, with Notes by Wolff; Brown’s Miscellaneous Botanical 
Works, Vol. V. Part I.; Christison’s Medical Poisons ; Cobbett’s Protesiant 
Reformation ; Sir A. Cooper on Hernia, &c.; Crofton Croker’s P. Mahoney; 
Sir H. Davy’s Consolation in Travel; Hope on Diseases of the Heart ; Lander’s 
Voyages to the Niger ; Lawrence's Lectures ; Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture ; Lyell’s Geology ; Mackintosh’s History of Englund ; Napier’s His- 
tory of the Peninsular War; Russell’s Palestine; Snodgrass’s Birman War, 
2nd edit. Besides these there are many reprints and translations of Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Edgeworth, Bulwer, Sheridan, &c. &c. 


= 


ITALY. 


Tue Milan Editors of the Classici Italiani are publishing, as a sequel to that 
series, a collection of the best [talian Writers of the Eighteenth Century, which 
will consist of 186 volumes, 8vo. The eighteenth century was to Italy an age 
of revival of philosophical studies and critical investigation. The names of 
Giannone, Muratori, Maffei, Genovesi, Filangieri, Beccaria, &c., bear sufficient 
evidence of this. We are, however, surprised not to find in the list of writers 
of which the collection is to consist, those of Vico, Pietro Verri, and Appiano 
Buonafede. The Storia d’ Ogni Filosofia of the last mentioned writer, which 
has been in part translated into German by Heydenreich, is, notwithstanding 
its imperfections, the most complete work Italy possesses on the subject. We 
hear that Fontana of Milan is preparing a new edition of it. 


Pistolesi’s splendid work, I/ Vaticuno descritto, with etchings by Guerra, 
which is being published at Rome in folio, has reached its Thirtieth Number. 
It will contain a complete description of the whole Vatican, ancient and 
modern, with its multifarious structures, the great Church, the Pontifical Palace, 
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the Museum, the Library, Raphael’s Logge, the Sistine and Paoline chapels, 
the Sacristia, the Mosaic works, &c. 


The Frescoes of the Campo Santo of Pisa, engraved by Lasinio, are pub- 
lishing at Florence by Molini. Rosini’s former publication of the same has 
become very scarce. 


Necrology.—Rafael Morghen, the celebrated engraver, died at Florence on 
the 8th of April, aged 73. Reared up from his infancy among the arts—for 
both his father and his uncle followed engraving and early initiated him into 
its technical practice,—Rafael enjoyed advantages that do not always second 
the impulses of youthful genius. He afterwards studied under the eminent 
Volpato, whose daughter he married in 1781. His works are by far too 
numerous to be specified here. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
naming the AM/adonna della Seggiola, and the Transfiguration, after Raphael, 
and the Last Supper, after Leonardo da Vinci, chefs-d’auvre of the art, and in 
every respect worthy of the illustrious originator. 

Professor Sebastian Ciampi has published at Florence a hitherto unknown 
translation of the Mcral Essays of Albertano Giudice of Brescia, by the 
notary Sofredi Del Grazia of Pistoja. This is the most remarkable and 
genuine monument of the old Tuscan dialect, and the perfect character of 
that idiom appears in it, without the slightest alteration, as it existed before 
the time of Dante. The preface and notes of the editor are principally 
intended to show how little known, or rather how entirely unknown, the his- 
tory of the language of the Italian people was before the discovery of this 
MS.; 2dly, to determine, at least approximatively, at what time the language of 
the people began to be generally used in publications and literary works ; 
Sdly, to show in what the peculiar merit of Dante, and his literary contempo- 
raries, consisted, as creators of the Italian language; 4thly, to show the altera- 
tions permitted by subsequent writers and copyists of MSS. No more need 
be said to show the importance of the work to the linguist, the historian and 
the antiquary. 


Mr. Martorano, of Palermo, is publishing a work of Notizie Storiche dei Sa- 
raceni Siciliani. The first volume has lately appeared. 


Alberto Nota, the dramatist, has published an interesting account of the 
earthquake which took place in the town and district of San Remo, in the 
Riviera of Genoa, in May, 1831. 


Professor Rosini’s new novel, Luisa Strozzi, in four volumes, 8vo. is ex- 
pected to appear forthwith. The epoch of the story is that of the fall of the 
Florentine Republic in the sixteenth century. It is embellished with portraits 


of Savonarola, Michael Angelo, Guicciardini, Cellini, and other characters of 
the times. 


Another Italian historical romance of the middle ages, entitled Ettore 
Fieramosca, by M. Alzeglio, son-in-law of Manzoni, has just appeared at Milan, 
in 2 vols. 8vo., with plates from the author’s drawings, and is attracting a good 
deal of attention, probably from the idea of the author having been assisted 
by his father-in-law. 
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A new description of Pompeii by Fumagalli, of Milan, from drawings taken 
in 1824—1829, in sixteen numbers, folio, is announced. 


The well known literary Journal, the Antologia of Florence, after twelve 
years of an honourable existence, was suppressed in April last, by an order 
from the Tuscan government. An article, in the December number last, 
on the downfall of Greece under the Roman invasion, with a slight allusion to 
the Austrian dominion in Lombardy, is said to have been the cause of this 
determination. The article had passed the ordeal of the censorship, which in 
Tuscany has been till now comparatively indulgent, and the number in ques- 
tion had freely circulated for more than two months all over Italy, at Milan 
as well as elsewhere, without attracting any animadversion from the respec- 
tive authorities, when the journal called La Voce della Verita, published at 
Modena, and believed to be under high patronage, made a violent attack on 
the Antologia, on the subject of the said article, and its general tendency. 
Soon after this the order for the suppression of the Antologia was issued. 
This step, which seems out of the general tenor of Tuscan policy, has made a 
considerable impression on the people of Florence. A subscription has been 
made to indemnify the proprietor, M. Vieusseux, for the injury he has sus- 
tained by this act of the government. The Antologia was one of the two 
principal Italian literary journals, and was supported by some of the first lite- 
rary and scientific characters in that country. Its suppression will be felt as 


a loss. Such is the precarious tenure of literary property in a country sub- 
ject to the censorship. 


Manno, the historian of Sardinia, has recently published at Milan two curi- 
ous little works; the first is entitled “ De ’Vizi de ’Letterati,” in the contents 
of which we notice the following heads:—Of literary men too young: Of those 
who remained always young: Of those who are too old: Of the rash: Of the pe- 
dantic, the barren, the flowery, the jocose, the proud, the unjust, the mercenary, 
§c. We find also chapters on the literati who are exclusive admirers of a 
single science, on the encyclopedists, on the liberty of language, on the idola- 
try of language, on the rifacimento of old works, and lastly, on classicism and 
romanticism. The title of the second is “ Della fortuna delle Parole,” or on 
the good and bad luck of particular words, in which he traces how certain 
words once noble have become vulgar, while vulgar ones have been admitted 
into good company, words which may be traced to an historical or sacred origin, 
words which have usurped the place of other, words which are a perpetual lie, 
&c. The whole is written in a vein of considerable humour. 

Mr. Cigogna is publishing at Venice an interesting work, entitled Delle Is- 
crisioni Veneziane, being a collection of the numerous Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental inscriptions on the tombs of distinguished characters existing in the 
churches of Venice, with copious biographical and critical illustrations. . It is 
in fact a Liber Fastorum of that famous Republic and its fourteen centuries 
of independence. The Eleventh Number is just published. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Necrology.—Madame de Montolieu, the authoress of Caroline de Lichtfield, 
died at her chateau of Bruyer, near Lausanne, on the 28th of December, 1892, 
after a long and painful illness, in the eighty-first (according to some accounts 
in the ninety-first) year of her age. She was twice married; first, to M.\de 
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Crousaz; second, to the Baron de Montolieu. The reputation she acquired 
by her first novel, published in 1781, was sustained by a long series of pro- 
ductions of the same kind, amounting to upwards of a hundred volumes, 
original and translated; a large proportion of the latter were from the Ger- 
man novelist, Auguste Lafontaine. She was a very successful competitor for 
the public favour, for which she was indebted to the ease and gracefulness of 
her style, the purity of her descriptions, her good taste, and finally to that qua- 
lity which is so deficient in the literature of the present day—her adherence to 
nature. 

Her son, M. Henri de Crousaz-Mein, who had also been long ill, died the 
day after his mother, in the same house. 








An important work, entitled Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, etc. will 
commence to be published in livraisons, in September next, by Dr. Louis 
Agassiz, Professor of Natural History at Neufchatel. It will be completed in 
five vols. 4to. of letterpress and 250 plates in folio; and, as respects the ver- 
tebrated animals, may be considered as the complement of the Researches of 
Cuvier on Fossil Bones. It will comprehend a description of 500 extinct 
species ; an exposition of the laws of succession and of the organic develope- 
ment of fish, during all the changes of the terrestrial globe; a new classifica- 
tion of these animals, expressing their connection with the series of forma- 
tions; and, lastly, some general geological reflections deduced from the study 
of these fossil remains. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


The French translation of the Laws of Menou from the Sanskrit, by M. 
Loiseleur de Longchamps, has just been completed in four livraisons. The 
original Sanskrit text forms a separate volume. 









A Dictionary of the Mongol Language, with explanations in Russian and 
German by Professor Schmidt, of St, Petersburgh, will be published in 1834. 


The celebrated linguist, Bopp, has just published the first part of a compa- 
rative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, and 
German languages, in which he treats of the sounds, the comparison of the 
roots, and the formation of the case. A second part will complete the work. 








A second edition of Jaubert’s Turkish Grammar is in the press, in 8vo., 
with corrections and additions. 








M. Garcin de Tassy has just published a Supplement to his Hindostanee 
Grammar. 








LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
From Aprit To June, 1833, incLUSIVE. 


oe 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
1 Stadler, Dissertatio Theologica. 8vo. Monachii. 1s. 
2 Hamaker, Commentatio in libellum de Vita et Morte Prophetarum.  4to. 
Amst. 12s. 
3 Augusti, Versuch einer historisch-dogmatischen Einleitung in die heilige Schrift. 
8vo, Leipz. 10s. 
4 Arndt, Vier Biicher vom wahren Christenthum. Neue Ausgabe. 8vo. 5s. 
5 Friederich, Christliche Vortrige. 2Thle. Ste Ausgabe. 8vo. Hanau. 16s. 
6 Kritische Prediger-Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Rohr. 14ter Bd. 6 Hefte. 
8vo. Neustadt. 11. 7s. 
7 Sammlungen fur Liebhaber christlicher Wahrheit und Gottseligkeit. 1833. 
24 Nummern. 8vo. Basel. 3s. 6d. 
8 Religidse Zeitschrift fiir das katholische Deutschland. Herausgegeben von Seugler. 
1833. 12 Hefte. Mainz. 11, 2s. 6d. 
9 Neuere Geschichte der evanyelischen Missions-Anstallten. 79stes Stick. 2s. 6d. 
10 Kuhlmann, Katechetisch-tabellarische Darstellung des Religions-Unterrichts, 8vo. 
Oldenb. 7s. 
11 Psalterium Hebraice ad opt. exempl. accuratis. expressum. 8vo. Halle. ¢s. 6d. 
12 Rosenmuller Scholia in V. T. in compendium redacta. Vol. V. Scholia in Eze- 
chielis Vaticinia continens. 8vo. Lips. 18s. 
13 Engelhart, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 3 Bde. 8vo, Erlang. 11. 10s. 
14 Enslin, Bibliotheca Theologica. 2te vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 8vo. 
Stuttg. 2s. 
15 Tholuck, Commentar zum Evang. Johannis. 4te Auflage. 8vo. Hamb. 7s. 6d. 
16 Compendium Historiae ecclesiasticae ac sacrorum christianorum in usum studiosae 
juventutis compositum a F. A. A. Naebe. gr. 8vo. Lips. 11. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


18 Beleuchtungen des Zeitgeistes. Jahrgang 1833. 12 Nummerm. 4to. 5s. 
19 Mittermayer, Das deutsche Strafverfahren. 2Thle. 8vo. 2te Ausgabe. il. 2s. 6d. 
20 Abegg, Lehrbuch des gemeinen Criminal-Prozesses. 8vo. Kénigsb. 9s. 


21 ——— Neues Archiv des Criminal-Rechts. 15ter Bdes 4tes Stuck. 8vo. 
Halle. 2s. 6d. 


22 Bischoff, Merkwiirdige Criminal-Rechts-Falle. ister Bd. 8vo. 
23 Buchholtz, Juristische Abhandlungen. 8vo. Kénigsb. 10s. 


24 Carosé, Ueber das Colibatgesetz der rémisch-katholischen Klerus. 2te Abth. 
8vo. Frankf. 16s. 


25 Feuerbach, Kleine Schriften vermischten Inhalts. 2te Abth, 8vo. Niirnb. 5s. 

26 Hodenberg, Abhandlung aus der Erfabrung, ber Staats- und Gemeinde-Verwal- 
tung. ister Bd. 4to. Hannov. 17s. 

27 Ekendabl, Allgemeine Staatslehre. 2 Bde. Svo. Neustadt, 18s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


28 Bertuchs, Bilder-Buch fur Kinder. Nos. 230 and 231. In4to. Weim. 8s. 

29 Piitz, Plan zu Vortragen uber die romische Geschichte in den obern Classen 
eines Gymnasiums. 8vo. Kéln. 2s. 

30 Rossel, Satzlehre fiir Volksschulen und ihre Lehrer, 12mo. Aachen, 2s. 6d. 

31 Schnabel, General-Statistik der europaischen Staaten. 2te Auflage. Svo. 19s, 


Hannov. 14s. 
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Sieger, Theorie des Glaubens. 8vo. Kéln. 2s. 6d. 

Gagern, Mein Antheil an der Politik, 4ter Thi, 8vo. Stuttg. 10s. 

Kermdérfer, Anleitung zum griindlichen Bildung der Offentlichen Beredtsamkeit. 
8vo. Leipz. 9s. 

5 Elvenich, Moralphilosophie. ter Thl. 8vo. Bonn. 10s. 

Cours Eclectique d’Economie Politique, écrit en Espagnol par D. Alvaro Florez 
Estrada, et traduits sur les Manuscrits originaux de |'Auteur par Galibert. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 11, 8s. 

Conjectures Philosophiques, Religieuses et Politiques, par Albert Frangois de 
Lasalle, citoyen de Metz. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Baron Massias, De la Souveraineté du Peuple. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Benjamin Constant, Du Polytheisme Romain, considéré dans ses rapports avec 
la Philosophie Grecque, et la Religion Chretienne ; précédé d’une introduction 
de M. J. Matter. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


Bayer, Gegenwiirtiger Standpunkt des mathematischen Unterrichts an gelehrten 
Schulen. 8vo. Aachen. 5s. 

Berzelius, Lehrbuch der Chemie. In vollstandigem Auszuge von Eisenbach und 
Hering. 12 Lieferungen. 8vo. Stuttg. 11. 10s. 

Wohler’s Grundriss der Chemie. 8vo, Berl. 7s. 

Focke, Lehrbuch der Elementar-Mathematik.. 8vo. Gottingen. 3s. 6d. 

Sprengel, Chemie fiir Landwirthe, Forstmainner und Cameralisten, ter Thi. 
gr. 8vo. Gottingen. 14s. 

Richelot, De resolutione algebraica aequationis + 257 = 1. 4to. Berol. 5s. 

5 Marcoz, Erreur des Astronomes et des Géométres d’avoir admis |’ Accéleration 

Séculaire de la Lune, etc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Raspail, Nouveau Systéme de Chimie organique, fondé sur des méthodcs nouvelles 
d’observation. 8vo. 10s. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Bluff et Fingerhuth, Compendium Florae germanicae. Tome IV. 12mo. Niirnb. 11. 

Nees ab Fsenbeck, Genera et Species Asteriarum. 8vo. 8s. 

Martius, Nova Genera et Species Plantarum Brasiliae. Vol. IIL. Fasc. IIL. et 
ultimus. 4to. Monachii. 81. 8s. 

Reichenbach, Flora Germanica excursoria. Index. 12mo. Lips. 3s. 

-— Clavis Synonymica Florae Germanicae. 12mo. 4s. 
-——— Iconographia botanica, seu plantae criticae, Centuria 10. 4to. Col. 
Sl. 10s. 

Nova Acta Physico-Medica Acad. Caesar. Leopold. Carol. Naturae Curiosarum. 
Tom. XVI. PartI. 4to. Bonn. 2l. 10s. 

Fritzsche, Beitrage zur Kenntuiss des Pollen. i1stes Heft. 4to. Berlin. 4s. 

Giltay, Commentatio de Esoce Lucio, neurologice descripto et cum reliquis verte- 
bratis animalibus comparato. 4to. Lugd.-Bat. 10s. 

Hiibener, Muscologia Germanica. gr. 8vo. Leipz. 18s. 

Pohl, Beitrige zur Gebirgskunde Brasiliens. iste Abtheilung. 4to. Wien. 6s. 

Plantarum Brasiliae. Tom, I. et If. 200 plates. Folio. Wien. 8l. 

Pohl, und V. Kollar, Brasiliens vorziiglich lastige Insekten. 4to. Wien. 5s. 

Reise im Innern von Brasilien, ister Thl. In 4to., mit einem Atlas in 
Folio. Wien. 5l. 

Wildenow, Anleitung zum Selbststudium der Botanik. 4te vermehrte Auflage. 
8vo. 10s. 

3 Threde, Sammlung der Algen und Zoophyten der Nordsee. Cent. I. 4to. Hamb. 

Guillemin, Archives de Botanique. 1833. 12 Nro. 8vo. Paris. 2l. 

Atlas des Oiseaux d’Europe pour servir de complement au Manuel d’Ornithologie 
de M. Temminck, par J. C. Werner. Liv. XXIV., XXV., XXVI.  8vov. 
Each 6s. 

eneeereennene moves avec texte, 6s, 6d. 
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67 Richard, Nouveaux Elemens de Botanique et de Physiologie Végétale, cinquiéme 
edition, revue, corrigée, et augmentée des Caractéres des Familles naturelles 
du Régne Végétal. 8vo. 9s. 

68 Catalogue des Coléoptéres de la Collection de M. le Comte Dejean. re Liv 
Bvo. 3s. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


69 Arnold, Anatomische und Physiologische Untersuchungen tiber das Auge de, 
Menschen. 4to. Heidelb. 15s. 

70 Bénninghausen, Uebersicht der Hauptwirkungs-Spihre der antipsorischen Arz- 
neien. 8vo. Miinster. 3s. 

71 Eichhorn, Das gelbe Fieber. Herausgeyeben von Julius. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 

72 Treviranus, Zeitschrift fir Physiologie. 4ter Bd. 2tes Heft. 4to. 1. 10s. 

73 Renhilet, Krankheiten der Fusse, ibersetzt von Dr. Venus. 8vo. Iln. 2s. 6d. 

74 Sammlung auserlesener Abhandlungen zum Gebrauche praktischer Aerzte. 
40ster Bd. 2tes Stiick. 8vo. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

75 Dzondi, Wie kann man das freiwillige Hinken in seinem Entstehen erkennen. 
12mo. Halle. 5s. 

76 Hempel, Anfangsgriinde der Anatomie. 6te Auflage. 8vo. Gotting. 11. 1s. 

77 Hohl, Die Geburtshiilfliche Exploration. ister Thl. 8vo. Halle. 8s. 

78 Michaelis, Das Malo di Scarlievo in historischer und pathologischer Hinsicht. 
8vo. Niirnb. 2s. 6d. 

79 Pfaff, Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete der Medecin, Chirurgie und Pharmacie. 
Stes und 4tes Heft. 8vo. Kiel. 7s. 

80 Pharmacopaea Hannoverana nova. 8vo. Hannov. 8s. 6d. 

81 Rickert, Die Wirkungen homéopatischer Arzneien, &c. 8vo. Leips. 5s. 

82 Burdach, Die Physiologie als Erfahrungs-Wissenschaft bearbeitet. 4ter Bd., 
mit Beitrigen von Miller. 8vo. Leipz. 13s. 

83 Meckel, Archiv fiir Anatomie und Piysiologie. 6ter Bd., in 4 Heften. 8vo. 11. 

84 Rapp, Verrichtungen des fiinften Hirnenpaars. 4to. 5s. 

85 Dulk, Pharmacopaea Borussica. Ste verm. und verbesserte Auflage. S8vo. I. 

86 Vimont, Traité de Phrenologie humaine et comparée. Liv. XIX. Folio. 14s. 

87 Dictionnaire de Médecine et de Chirurgie pratiques, par M. M. Andral, Beguin, ete. 
Tome X. 8vo. 7s. 

88 Cruveilhier, Anatomie Pathologique du corps humain, etc. Liv. XVI. Folio. 11s. 

89 Traité complet de l’Anatomie de |’Homme, comprenant la Médecine operatoire, 
par le Docteur Bourgery ; avec planches lithographiées d’aprés nature, par 
N.H. Jacob. 14Liv. 8vo. col. 16s. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 


90 Abhandlungen der koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin, aus dem 
Jahre 1831. 4to. Berlin. 2. 2s. 

91 Acta Societatis Jablonovianae nova, Tom. IV. Fasc.1I. 4to. Lips. 12s. 6d. 

92 Hebel’s simmtliche Werke. 8 Bde. 8vo. Carlsruhe. 11. 15s. 

93 Goethe’s nachgelassene Werke. 15 Bde. 12mo. Stuttg. 11. 10s, 

94 Noback, Compendiise Bibliothek der gesammten Handelswissenschaften. ister Bd. 
8vo. Iimenau. 7s. 

95 Schiifer, Die Wunder der Rechenkunst. te Auflage. 8vo. Ilmenau. 7s. 

96 Ueber Schaf-Veredlung und Woll-Verwendung. 8vo. Leipz. 4s. 

97 Bickes, Anleitung zur Kenntniss der Kutschen-Fabrikationen. 8vo. 10s, 

98 Calixtus Briefwechsel. Herausgegeben von Henke. 8vo. Halle. 6s. 6d. 

99 Decker, Die Uaktik der drei Waffen: Infanterie, Kavallerie, und Arstillerie, 
einzelu und verbunden. ister Thl. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 

100 Leng, Jahrbuch der neuesten und wichtigsten Erfindungen und Entdeckungen. 
8ter Jabrgang. 12mo, Ilmenau. 10s. 

101 Klinger’s Werke. 6ter und 7ter Bd. 8vo. Leipz. 8s. 6d. 

102 Leischner, Die Zauberkunst aller Zeiten und Nationen. 12mo. Ilmenau. 4s. 

103 Militair Conversations-Lexicon, bearbeitet von mehreren deutschen Officieren. 
1stes Heft, 8vo. Leipz. 3s. 
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104 Annales Academiae Lugd.-Bat. 1831-32. Cum fig. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
105 De Montvéran, Essai de Statistique raisonnée sur les colonies Européennes des 
tropiques et sur les questions coloniales. 8vo. 9s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


106 Cabinets-Bibliothek der Geschichte. 6ter und 7ter Bd. Erfurt. 4s. 

107 Dupin, (ainé), La Revolutione de Juillet 1830. 8vo. Paris. 1s. 6d. 

108 Ellrich, Die Ungarn wie sie sind. 2te Auflage. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 6d. 

109 Emela, Beschreibung rémischer und devtscher Alterthimer, 4to. Mainz. 9s. 

110 Rotteck, Allgemeine Weltgeschichte. 19te bis 2iste Lieferung. 8vo. Stuttg. 5s. 

111 Schneidawind’s, Lavalette’s Leben. 8vo. Miinchen, 2s. 6d. 

112 Simon, Die iltesten Nachrichten von den Bewohnern des linken Rheinufers, 
8vo. Mit 10 Kupfernin Folio. Kéln. 7s, 

113 Arnold, Leitfaden bei dem ersten Unterrichte in der Erdkunde. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

114 Historische Briefe. Veranlasst durch Heeren und das Archiv von Schlosser und 
Bercht. 8vo. Weilburg. 3s. 6d. 

115 Erinnerungen eines alten preussischen Offiziers aus den Feldziigen von 1792—94 
in Frankreich und am Rhein. 8vo. Glogau. 3s. 6d. 

116 Geschichte der Kriege in Europa seit dem Jahre 1792. 5ter Thi. 15s. ° 

117 Malchus, Handbuch der Militir-Geographie von Europa. ister Bd.  8vo, 
Heidelb. 12s. 6d. 

118 Gruber, August Lafontaine’s Leben und Wirken. 12mo. Halle. 10s. 

119 Henke, George Calixtus und seine Zeit. 8vo. Halle. 9s. 6d. 

120 Huber, Skizzen aus Spanien. 2ter Thl. 12mo. Géotting. 14s. 

121 Montbel’s Leben des Herzogs von Reichstadt. 8vo. Freib. 4s. 

122 Recke und Napiersky, Allgemeines Schriftsteller- und Gelehrten-Lexicon der 
Provinzen Livland, Estland und Kurland. 4 Bde. 8vo. Mitan, 3. 3s. 

123 Biographic Gallery of the Polish Revolution, or One Hundred Portraits of Indi- 
viduals who acted a distinguished Part in the War of Polish Independence. 
Nos. VII. and VIII. Folio, 14s. 8vo. 7s. 

124 Rozet, Voyage dans la Regence d’Alger, ou Description du Pays occupé par 
Varmée Frangaise en Afrique, etc. Vol. I.& II. 8vo. et atlas. 

125 Kupffer, Voyage dans les environs du Mont Elbrouz dans le Caucase, entrepris 
par ordre de Sa Majesté l’Empereur, en 1829. to. 8s. 

126 Vitet, Histoire des Anciennes Villes de France, recherches sur leurs Origines, 
sur leurs Monumens, sur le Réle qu’elles ont joué dans les annales de nos 
provinces. ire serie, Haute Normandie. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11, 

127 Souvenirs de la Pologne, historiques, statistiques et littéraires, publiés par une 
réunion de littérateurs Polonais. Liv. I.and II. 8vo. Each 2s. 

128 Histoire de Ja Restauration et des Causes qui ont amené la Chute de la Branche 
ainée des Bourbons, par un Homme d’Etat. Vols. VII. et VIII. 8vo. 12. 

129 D’Héran, Du Duché de Savoie, ou Etat de ce Pays en 1833, accompagné de 
Vorigine du Peuple Savoisien, etc. 8vo, 9s. 

130 Montbel, Le Duc de Reichstadt, Notice sur la Vie et la Mort de ce Prince, 
redigée a Vienne sur des Documens Authentiques. 8vo. 2de edition. 10s. 

131 Auguste de Saint Hilaire, Voyage dans le district Ges Diamans, et sur le littoral 
du Bresil, etc. 2 Vols. 8vo. il. 

132 Memoires de Louis XVIIL, recueillis et mis en ordre par M. Le Duc de D * * *. 
Vols, IX. et X. 8vo. 11. 

133 Baron Pichon, Alger sous la Domination Francaise; son Etat present, et son 
Avenir. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

134 Journal d’un Voyage en Italie et en Suisse, pendant l’année 1828, par M. R. C. 
8vo. 9s. 

135 ~— autour du Monde, par les Mers de I’Inde et de Chine, exécuté par la 

orvette d’Etat, La Favorite, pendant les années 1830, 1831, et 1832. 
Tome lI, 8vo. 9s, 

136. ————_—_—_—___—_-_-—-_-——- planches coloriées. 11, 13s. 

137 Desmarest, Temoignages historiques, ou Quinze Ans de Haute Police sous 
Napoleon, 8vo. 10s. 
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188 Memoires de Silvio Pellico, traduits de I’Italien, et précédés d’une notice bio- 
graphique et litteraire, par A. de Latour, et augmentés de notes par Pietro 
Maroncelli. 8vo. 10s. 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 


139 Callenius, Tod der Malachowsky. Historisches Drama. 8vo. 4s. 

140 Scheibler, Nachtrag zu den Herbstblumen. (Gedichte.) 12mo. Aachen. 1s.6d. 

141 Spaziergange eines Berliner Poeten. i2mo. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

142 Stiegler, Selbstmord aus Mysticismus. Ein Gedicht. 12mo. Aachen, 1s. 

143 Uhland’s Gedichte. 6te Auflage. 12mo. Stuttg. 10s. 

144 Henriette Ottenheimer’s Gedichte. 12mo. Stuttg. 10s. 

145 Weber, Harfenklinge. Religidse Gesiinge. Svo. Berlin. 3s. 6d. 

146 Sammlung geistlicher Liederschatz. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

147 Carmina aliquot Goethii et Schilleri latine reddita ediderunt Echtermayer et 
Seyffert, 8vo. Halle. 3s. 6d. 

148 Grillparzer, Melusina. Romant. Oper. 8vo. Wien. 2s. 6d. 

149 Neuer Gottinger Musen-Almanach. 16mo. Gétting. 5s. 

150 Niemeyer, Geistliche Lieder. 8vo. Halle. 5s. 

151 Sammlung gefilliger Gesellschafts-Lieder. 1stes Heft. Meissen. 2s. 6d. 

152 Casimir Delavigne, Les Enfans d’Edouard. Tragedie. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

153 Theodore Leclerq, Nouveaux Proverbes Dramatiques. Tome VIII. et IX. 8vo. 11. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


154 Beckmann, Der Eckensteher Nante im Verhér. 12mo. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

155 Euphenblatter. Erzaihlungen von Arndt, Fischer, Jacobi. 12mo, Berlin. 5s. 

156 Schifer, Lavabecher. Novellen. 2Thle. 1¢mo, Berlin. 41. 

157 Bihrlen, Der Enthusiast. 2 Bde. Berlin. 11. 

158 Bechstein, Arabesken. 12mo. Berlin. 10s. 

159 Duller, Berthold Schwarz. 12mo. Berlin. 10s. 

160 — An Konige und Volker. 12mo, Berlin. 10s. 

161 Bechstein, Das tolle Jahr. 3 Bde. 12mo. Berlin. 11, 10s. 

162 Spindler, Sommermalven. Erzahlungen und Novellen, 2 Bde. 11, 

163 Bechstein, Erzahlungen und Phantasiestiicke. 4 Bde, 12mo. 11. 12s, 

164 Alvensleben, Der Liigenkaiser, 2 Bdchen, Meissen. 12s. 

165 Belani, Blutrache im Hause Anjou. 2Thle. 12mo, Leipz. 15s. 

166 Bennow, Erato. Eine Sammlung von Potter-Abend-Scenen, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

167 Kruse, Das schwarze Herz, Erzahlung. 12mo. Leipz. 6s. 

168 Leibrock, Die Familie Ahlburg. 12mo. Leipz. 63. Gd. 

169 Ulrich Reimann, Novellen. 2 Bde. 12mo. Berlin. 15s. 

170 Appenzeller, Selma, die Waisen. Erzihlung. 12mo, Winterthur. 5s. 

171 Michel Messon, Thadéus le Ressuscité. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11, 

172 Paul de Koch, Un Bon Enfant. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 

173 Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. XI. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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